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A STUDENT OF THE TRADE. 


From the humble position of retail yard ‘‘hired man’’ 
-boy, in this example—to that of treasurer and general 
manager of one of the largest lumber manufacturing 
nterprises of Wisconsin within a period of less than 
hree decades is creditable progress. It is especially 
‘commendable when the subject has had no other de- 
pendence than his own industry and ability—no ‘‘in- 
fluence’? or ‘‘pull’’ other than lay within himself. 
Such is the record of John T. Phillips, of Green Bay, 
Wis. His career as a lumberman began in his fifteenth 
year with his employment in the retail 
lumber yard of Charles Palmetier, of 
Lake Geneva, Wis., for whom he unloaded 
lumber, piled it, delivered orders and 
performed those other, strenuous duties 
incident to inconspicuous employment in 
a retail lumber yard vaguely described as 
making oneself ‘‘generally useful.’’ 
Twenty-eight years later, in 1906, Mr. 
Phillips was elected to the offices of treas- 
urer and general manager of the Dia- 
mond Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis. 

J. T. Phillips is an offspring of sturdy 
stock. He is the son of G. L. Phillips 
and Emma (Ford) Phillips, both natives 
of New York State. The former, who died 
September 2 aged 80 at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., was a farmer. He followed that 
occupation when, August 29, 1863, J. T. 
Phillips was born. The latter inherited 
the sturdy physique and the strong men- 
tal and moral basis that are the birth- 
tight of those of rural birth. These he 
has not abused but, on the contrary, he 
has strengthened and improved. Follow- 
ing the custom then as now observed in 
rural communities, he cheerfully began 
his struggle for self-dependence early, 
in his twelfth year. At Lake Geneva he 
worked in summer and attended the com- 
mon schools in winter, receiving in the 
latter a theoretical schooling, which he 
has amplified extensively and practically 
through the succeeding years, as is dem 
onstrated by the constant progress which 

has been the record of his business career. 

He worked faithfully in the Palmetier 

retail lumber yard eight months of each 
of three years following his introduction 
to that strenuous, educative occupation. 

Contentment with the business limita- 
tions that lie within a village retail lum- 
ber yard is inconceivable in one of Mr 

Phillips’ caliber. Embracing the first 

good opportunity offered, he went to 

Saginaw, Mich., then a foremost point of 

lumber manufacturing, and, March 16, 

1882, he secured a position with the Saginaw Barrel 

Co., later known as the Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Here he was engaged four years, employment marked 

by industry and an obvious discontent with mere wage 

earning, for throughout that period he extended a plan 
formed and practiced when he was a yard employee: 
study of the lumber business, which he pursued to good 
purpose, specializing in and mastering grading of lum- 
ber, with which he included other incidentals of the 
lumber business, an acquisition that was of substantial 
value to him during his experience of one year as sales- 
man ‘‘on the road’’ for Kimball & Merriam, of Saginaw, 
following his employment with the Saginaw Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Each successive movement in Mr. Phillips’ career was 

a step forward in the acquisition of practical experience 

and in personal advancement. After his year as a 

traveling salesman he entered the lumber business on 


his own account, establishing an office in Saginaw, 
which he conducted successfully three years. Then for 
three years he had charge of the yards and mills of 
G. B. Wiggins, of Saginaw. 
Lumber & Salt Co. secured his services as traveling 
salesman and in that capacity he continued through eight 
years that helped to round out his already extensive 
knowledge of those things that are of practical value in 
the lumber trade, knowledge further enhanced by his 
next two changes in occupation, the first, in the spring 
of 1901, when he re-entered the jobbing business at 
Saginaw; the second when, in August of that year, he 


In 1893 the Saginaw 





JOHN T. PHILLIPS, OF GREEN BAY, WIS.; 
Representative of the Advanced Type in Progressive Lumber Manufacturing 


formed a partnership with A. W. Seeley, for the con- 
duct of a general lumber business, under the firm name 
Phillips & Seeley, an enterprise yet important in 
Saginaw, but from which. Mr. Phillips has withdrawn. 

By this time Mr. Phillips’ varied and wide experience, 
his ability as a lumberman capable of handling large 
enterprises and his personal reliability were recognized 
throughout the Saginaw Valley and contiguous territory. 
This fact was given expression following the organiza- 
tion, in 1906, at West Branch, Mich., of the Diamond 
Lumber Co., when Mr. Phillips was by election made its 
treasurer and general manager. In these capacities he 
continued actively until January of the following year, 
when the Diamond company bought the mill and plant 
of the old Diamond Match Co. at Green Bay, Wis., and 
Mr. Phillips went to that point to take charge of his 
company’s property and interests. In Puly, 1909, fire 
destroyed the Diamond Lumber Co.’s Green Bay plant 





It was succeeded by a much larger and much more 
thoroughly equipped mill, construction and equipment 
of which began immediately following the destruction 
of the old plant and were complete July 1, 1910. 


The sawmill of the Diamond Lumber Co., in construe 


tion and equipment, is one of the most thorough in the 
northern territory. Quoting a description published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN immediately following the 
completion of the plant— 


‘*Housed in corrugated galvanized iron, supported by 


girders, beams and posts of extra fine quality steel, hav 
ing concrete floors, steel conveyors and supports through 


out, the building is as nearly fireproof as 
possible. Its dimensions are 60x170 feet, 
and it is virtually a 3-story construction, 
measuring in height about 50 feet. Aside 
from its compact arrangement and other 
laudable features, special attention 
should be given to the advantages of 
fered by its natural daylight. The dome 
and sides have an abundance of glass 
lights, even to the shaft room, thus 
doing away with artificial light except at 
night or on extremely dark days. The 
McDonough Manufacturing Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., was the designer and builder 
of the equipment and suggested the com 
pact arrangement. 

‘*The mill is equipped with two 14 
inch band mills, one 12-inch perpendicu 
lar resaw, two 5-saw edgers, one 10-saw 
trimmer, and a lath and shingle mill— 
all the latest McDonough type machines. 
The conveying system is steel throughout. 
Another noteworthy feature is the power 
system. A 105-foot 38-inch drive belt 
connects an Allis-Chalmers 550-horse- 
power engine with the one shaft from 
which all the sawmill machinery is oper 
ated. The shaft runs nearly the entire 
length of the building and is equipped 
with friction drives and clutch pulleys 
and has the latest type self-oiling attach 
ments.’’ 

Upon its completion the expectation of 
the Diamond Lumber Co. was that the 
mill would produce 90,000 feet of hem 
lock and hardwoods daily. The subse 
quent operation of the plant has proved 
that the company’s expectation was fully 
justified. 

The description previously published 
states further: 

‘*The assorting shed, which is 30x170 
feet, is also made of corrugated gal 
vanized iron. The boiler and engine 
rooms have a floor space of 65x75 feet 
The planing mill is equipped with four 
matchers and surfaces, two resaws, ote 

ripsaw, all of the latest type Berlin Machine Co 
machines, and a 20-horsepower 16x25 Allis-Chalmers en 
gine. Both the saw and planing mill have an individual 
electric lighting plant. The filing room is equipped with 
the latest type machines of the Hanchett Machine Co. 
of Big Rapids, Mich.’’ 

At the time of the incorporation of the Diamond 
Lumber Co. its authorized capital was $300,000 and the 
officers then elected were John Tolfree, president; M. P. 
Gale, vice president; A. W. Seeley, secretary; J. T. 
Phillips, treasurer and general manager. These are 
still in command. Mr. Phillips is a stockholder in the 
company. Its timber holdings at that time consisted 
of 12,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michi 
gan, averaging about 35 per cent hardwoods and 
65 per cent hemlock. Much of this has been cut 
out, but in the meantime the company’s timber resources 

(Concluded on page 67.) 
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SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
FOR ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING 


Dry Stock 


ALL IN SHIPPING CONDITION, 
CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS: 


4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Common and Better Basswood. 
4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Brown Ash. 


4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Common and Better Birch, strictly 
unselected for color. 


4-4 and 5-4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Flooring Maple; 
and 4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 10-4, 12-4, and 16-4 
Firsts and Seconds Maple. 


OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 
























W. H. WHITE COMPANY. 
BOYNE CITY LUMBER CO. 
BOYNE CITY, :: MICHIGAN 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS LUMBER 


SHINGLES, LATH, MOULDINGS, PICKETS 





DAILY CAPACITY: 
3,000,000 Feet Lumber. 2,500,000 Shingles. 1,000,000 Lath. 


No matter what it is if you are 





accustomed to getting it, as we 





are prepared to furnish every- 





thing in standard grades and sizes. 





SEND ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 
1213 to 1223 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS 


Headquarters for 


CYPRESS 



























































Flooring 


harmonizes with the richest furniture and enhances the appearance of any 
room. It appeals to people who look to durability, health, cleanliness and 
beauty, and dealers will find quality, grade and uniformity unsurpassed 
in our 


“Finest Maple Flooring” 





Quality with us is paramount, but jt is attained at a cost that is not 
prohibitive because of our modern fast feed machines, thorough oi g.niza- 
tion and long experience in the manufacture of flooring. 

Dealers who handle “ Finest” say 

“Tt sells itself ”—Write for prices. 


W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pninted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three otner lumber newspapers. 




















GOOD JUDGMENT AND 'PRICES. 


The cypress people, like other producers of lumber, 
are enjoying the benefit of the present demand. Cypress 
prices are gradually advancing and there is reason to 
helieve that higher values will obtain before the end of 


the season. But the sales departments of the cypress ° 


mills seem to be of the opinion, unanimously, that prices 
must not be permitted to go too high. The money that 
has been invested in advertising cypress must not be 
forgotten, for any unreasonable advance in the price 
to the consumer would offset the benefits that are being 
derived from the advertising campaign. Other woods 
would substitute for cypress and some time in the future 


the battle would have to be fought over again. In other 
words, the cypress people are looking ahead. Their 
vision extends beyond November 1 and even beyond 
January 1, 1913 or 1915. They are building the future 
of the cypress business on a solid foundation. 


A POINT TO REMEMBER. 


A recent issue of the Cement World has the following 
to say regarding concrete: 

Even in time of war, the poisoning of wells is an 
unspeakable atrocity condemned by the consensus of 
all civilized nations. And yet some men, outwardly 
respectable, will without the least compunction wink 
at or even take part in the poisoning of concrete 
that is to enter into structures on whose stability 
human lives and happiness depend. This poisoning 
may be done in different ways, as by skimping on 
the cement, or by using aggregates that are filthy 
or of poor quality. The symptoms may not develop 
for some considerable time; but in the end the 
result is the same—weak, defective, undependable 
work that spells ultimate failure or disaster. 





This emphasizes a point which has been mentioned 
before and which it will be well for the lumberman to 
emphasize when next he has occasion to urge the use 
of wood in competition with concrete. A piece of lum- 
ber is an essentially honest material and can not be 
adulterated. its quality is evident upon inspection 
and not after a disastrous failure has occurred 
with it such failure is not likely to occur. 


SMALL BUT IMPORTANT. 


The manufacture of wooden butter dishes, clothes pins 
and similar articles is often considered a by-product of 
the lumber industry by the layman. In Michigan and 
others of the northern States are several factories, some 
of them of large proportions, engaged in making these 
smaller wooden products. The popular idea is that they 
are made from odds and ends, from small bolts or short- 
lengths. 

As a matter of fact, the butter dishes, for example, 
are made from rotary-cut veneer, and the maple or birch 
logs used in their manufacture must be as good stock 
and of as good quality as the maple and birch used in 
almost any kind of output. This industry, therefore, in- 
stead of being a medium for the utilization of odd or 
low grade stock, is a competitor of high grade products 
in timber consumption. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this apparently incon- 
sequential industry may be gathered from the fact that 
one Michigan factory alone has an output of 250,000 
clothes pins a day. These small articles of household 
use are important consumers of hardwoods. 


SOUTHERN LOGGING CONVENTION 


Two points stand out most prominently in connee- 
tion with the convention of southern logging superin- 
tendents held at New Orleans this week. One is that 
this organization is needed and can make itself tre- 
mendously useful if given an opportunity. The other, 
unfortunately, is that the association has not been 
receiving support from the companies that employ 
these superintendents. Its growth has been re- 
tarded by the unwillingness of general managers 
and other officials to permit their practical woodsmen 
to attend, perhaps in the fear that some information 
will be divulged to competitors that will render com- 
petition less keen. That is the one argument that has 
been used against every form of association coopera- 
tion since the first association was organized, and it 
has about the same weight today that it had in the 
first instance—none at all. 

The change in name and policy of the superinten- 
dents’ organization, it is to be hoped, will eliminate 
all opposition and will bring into the organization a 
majority of the progressive operators of the South. 





and 








Henceforth membership in the Southern Logging Asso 
ciation will be a company and not an individual mat- 
ter. The dues have been increased slightly and a 
probability is that with the new policy in effect it 
will be possible to raise enough money to carry out 
some very interesting plans that President J. B. Baker 
and other officers and members have suggested. 

The convention was a good one—in the interest and 
attentiveness displayed by these present. What it 
lacked was numbers, and it is to be hoped that the 
yellow pine, cypress and hardwood companies will 
come to the rescue so that next year the South may 
have a real logging congress and attack some of the 
problems of that phase of the business where the 
greatest waste occurs and where is found the least 
accuracy in cost figuring methods, 
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THE SOUTHERN CAR SITUATION. 


Tn spite of the assurances by railroad officials that every reasonable effort will be 
made by the earriers to cooperate with shippers in the handling of all sorts of com- 
modities during the period of car shortage and congestion, that certain railroads 
in the South are making no effort whatever to give lumber shippers a square deal 
is already apparent. Apparently they lose sight of the fact that lumber is a com- 
modity that affords them tonnage from one end of the year to the other, and that 
lumber shippers are entitled to some consideration even when the crops are moving. 

The usual export movement of cotton through the port of Galveston furnishes an 
example of what appears to be railroad mismanagement. Lumber manufacturers in 
the Texas territory report that empties are being rushed north from Galveston without 
regard to the clamor for cars for lumber for shipment in the direction those empties 
are taking. It is understood that the carriers defend this action on the ground that 
the equipment is needed for grain and cotton movement, but lumbermen are well 
acquainted with the theory, generally accepted by the railroads when it happens to 
coincide with their policy, that an empty car movement means a loss. If that theory 
hokis good in connection with a lumber movement it is equally good in connection 
with a grain or a cotton movement. 

The sawmill operator who needs anywhere from 20 to 50 cars and receives two or 
three does not find his regard for the railroads heightened by the sight of a string 
of empties hurrying north to bring more preferred freight south, further to congest 
Gulf coast terminals and clog the export as well as the domestic outlet. 


WEST COAST LUMBER CONDITIONS. 


During the last five years so many alleged revivals of the lumber trade have been 
based upon mere rumor that lumbermen in all branches of the industry doubt the 
permanence of the present high level. A careful analysis of the current situation 
shows that it is altogether logical, that it results from the operation of the natural 
laws of supply and demand, and that if these laws are permitted to work unimpeded 
prices will continue as at present if, indeed, they do not advance. As conditions are 
substantially the same in all sections and woods the situation in one section will 
serve as an example for the whole lumber industry. 

On the west Corst the mills are booked with orders from 30 to 60 days ahead of 
eapacity, while railroad and contract buying is still heavy. A slight lull noted in 
retail demand is thought to be only a reaction from the recent heavy buying. With 
the present condition of stocks and orders millmen are disposed to welcome the 
relief afforded by this attitude of retailers. 

Logs on the Coast are scarce and high in price. No surplus exists anywhere and 
higher prices rather than lower are in prospect. This is true not only of fir logs but 
of cedar logs used in shingle manufacture. The shingle market continues firm, deriv- 
ing an added element of strength from the fact that strikes have caused the closing of 
a number of mills. The price of shingle logs already is so high that shingle makers 
can not lower the price of shingles and retain a profit. 

The car shortage is another factor that complicates the situation, and strengthens 
the market, especially with respect to shingles. Cars are scarce for all classes of 
lumber, but shingle mills are apt to suffer from car shortage more than lumber 
mills because trey are often situated in less accessible places and commonly are on 
small branch lines without competition for their patronage. 

On the whole the present strength of the market is based on solid foundation 
and nothing that at present can be foreseen is likely to weaken or change the situation 
in any way. 








THE STATUS OF POPLAR. 


To any extent that poplar has been affected by substitute materials, if at all, that 
fact is due to consideration in no manner related to the merits of the wood itself. 
Until the manufacture of steel sleeping cars the Pullmans, it is recalled, could! be 
induced to use no other wood for the outside of their finest products, and but for 
such substitution poplar with them would still be without a rival. In this, however, 
the standing of steel cars as compared with rolling stock of wood has probably had 
sole relation to questions of the comparative strength of car frames, none at all 
to the outer covering and none to questions of larger cost. This is substantially true 
of automobiles; in both cases the result is seen in inferior appearance through use 
of steel and in most cases less satisfactory construction all arcund. In such cases, 
too, the use of steel at larger cost has in many instances been abandoned and wood 
has been reinstated. 

The integrity of poplar depends notably upon its unfailing staying qualities, its 
perfect paint-holding surface and a teusile strength entirely ample for all such uses. 
While the wood has in a measure been displaced by substitutes, due to other than in: 
trinsic causes. it is obvious that the producing resources of the industry are shrunken 
by depleted timber. At al] events, poplar is more than holding its own, and without 
doubt it will continue to do so indefinitely. The interjection of substitute materials 
is accordingly not an unmixed evil, nor, as already asserted, in any sense or measure 
disparaging. Poplar still is and must ever remain a sturdy, honest, stable, depend- 
able and generally unimpeachable wood, the present statistical market position of 
which is one of strength with an upward tendency. 

While for reasons the responsibility for which did not primarily rest with the 
ear-builders, most sleeping cars and some coaches are today made of steel, a large 
majority of other passenger cars, both regular and traction, as always heretofore, 
are made of wood with poplar for the outer finish. The inroads upon the market for 
poplar in passenger car building apparently are probably much less formidable than 
is supposed, or the net loss is restricted largely, if not wholly, to sleeping and to a 
less extent to dining and other similarly pretentious cars. The continued upward 
tendency referred to is plainly such as to justify prices upon any level not calculated 
to precipitate reaction, a level, by the way, beyond which experience has shown it is 
not prudent to go. Upon the whole, the present position of poplar in the markets 
in points of relative supply and demand is especially strong and accordingly by 
every test of consistency aud fairness upon the whole it justifies and should command 
satisfactory returns. 


HELP IN FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE. 


A collateral incident of the prevailing car shortage and its train of demoralizing 
evils is that of inadequate transportation facilities known to be steadily growing 
disastrously more inadequate. In a recent utterance in this connection B. L. Winchell, 
president of the ’Frisco System, is reported to have said for publication: ‘*The 
current increase in railroad facilities is wholly inadequate. This means that there 
should be not only more cars and locomotives but more tracks, sidings, terminals 
and everything pertaining to equipment and maintenance.’’ To supply these 
deficiencies and thereby keep the carrying capacity of railroads abreast of the 
growing requirements of the country expenditure of $85,000,000 is estimated as 
necessary within the ensuing five years. To effect this enormous expenditure earnings 
ean not be depended upon, and continued popular and legislative hostility to railroads 
may be depended upon to bar the voluntary investments necessary to that end. The 
situation, in the light especially of the current car shortage, is momentous and 
portentous. Concerning this branch of the subject Mr. Winchell also said that the 
existing object lesson ‘‘ought to secure the friendly, earnest cooperation of the people 
and the lawmakers in an effort so to change conditions and the public attitude as te 
make it possible for the railroads to get in line with the country’s tremendously 
rapid and widespread development. ’’ 

A prominent manufacturer of woodworking machinery, recently in the offices of 





the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, following a tour of personal observation in Great Britaiv; 
spoke emphatically of inadequate American railroad facilities, declaring that they lag 
20 years behind the country’s progress in population and production; that American 
transportation facilities, at terminals, on branches and on main lines, have not kept 
pace by two decades with the country’s progress, with the result of car and motive 
power shortage that will continue until the public shall appreciate the absolute 
necessity of practical cooperation with the carriers. 

Nothing is more certain than that railroad investment will be withheld until in- 
vestors can have some assurance that securities are morally certain to prove fairly 
remunerative. : 


LABOR IN COMMAND. 


The labor situation as it exists at Merryville, La., affords employers in the lumber 
field an illustration of what they would have to contend with in the event of any 
compromise with any organization of the socialist type like the socalled Brotherhood 
of Timber Workers. The American Lumber Company has operated a union plant for 
the last year. Officials of the company have denied that the company had recognized 
the union, although other operators in the same section claim that Sam Park, who 
heads the company, carries a life membership card in the timber workers’ organiza- 
tion. Many rumors of this sort are afloat and that many of them are merely rumors 
and nothing more ‘is probable.- But it is a fact, evident to anyone who may visit 
Merryville, that the timber workers’ union is in absolute control. Recently nonunion 
men have been threatened and driven out of the town, and so complete has the 
domination of the union become that nonunion men who go to Merryville looking for 
work are compelled to go to union headquarters and secure their union cards before 
they can buy anything to eat in the town. 

Sam Park has long been noted as a keen operator and a profit producer. Why 
he has seen fit to put up with such a condition at his company’s plant is impossible 
to say, but from present indications it will not be long before the union will be his 
general manager and will dictate the company’s policy its own way. Anyone who 
has had experience with the class of men who compose the organization in question 
will have little trouble in predicting the outcome of such an alliance, if alliance it be. 

In the meantime Merryville is the source of enough revenue in the way of member- 
ship fees and dues to keep the union alive, pending the outcome of the Grabow riot 
cases, to the sorrow and disgust of other employers in the Louisiana-Texas district. 


HOTEL OPERATION AND GOOD PAVING. 


One of the sources of profit in the operation of large hotels is generally understood 
to be the business that accrues from the holding of conventions of all sorts. Every 
hotel that makes any pretense of catering to commercial business in the large cities 
is eager to book all the convention business it can accommodate without interfering 
with the accommodations provided for regular trade. Such being the case, it would 
seem the part of good hotel management for every leading hotel to make an effort 
to provide convention quarters where business can be transacted comfortably. The 
first requisite, particularly in the summer time, is quiet. A convention hall that 
fronts on a noisy street may be responsible for the failure of a meeting that repre- 
sents tremendous investment in the way of time and traveling expense. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently noted a striking contrast 
between two leading hotels that are not widely separated and that are well known to 
lumbermen of a certain section. In one case the convention hall fronts on a street 
that is paved with asphalt. The traffic on that street is heavy and the noise is almost 
unendurable. A meeting held in that room is doomed to failure from the start. 
Yet everything else about the house is up to the highest standards. In the other 
case the convention hall fronts on a street paved with creosoted yellow pine blocks 
—‘‘the silent pavement.’’ Occasionally an automobile horn or open exhaust will 
disturb a meeting held in that room, but no clatter is heard from horses or wagons 
and business can be transacted. with dispatch. 

No one wants a hotel room that fronts on a noisy street. Why should the hotel 
men of the big cities tolerate the laying of asphalt, bitulithie or any other noisy type 
of paving material around their establishments when by a little work they can see 
to it that all new paving contracts call for the only noiseless and at the same time 
durable and sanitary material—creosoted wood block? 


CUT-OVER LANDS PAST AND PRESENT. 


A fact well known and not to be denied is that in the early days of the lumber 
industry in the North, particularly in Michigan, a common practice for the lumbermeu 
of that day was to take from lands that they had bought in fee simple what they 
believed to be all the merchantable timber, and then to permit the land to go back to 
the State by the simple process of failing to pay taxes thereon any longer. In this 
manner whole counties were apparently cleaned of their most valuable and apparently 
their cnly asset and then were thrown back upon the State to be a burden as non- 
revenue-producing land. 

As time went on, however, the lumbermen made an important discovery. In many 
eaves land which had thus been surrendered to the State became again valuable 
with the increasing scarcity of timber and the new idea of what constituted a 
merchantable tree. Some of these lumbermen found it profitable to redeem tiese 
lands, paying the back taxes thercon, and then to take off a second crop of timber. 

With the introduction of the logging railroad, with the rapid diminution of timber 
supply and with the advancing prices due to this diminution and the steady settle- 
ment of the prairie States and new cities of the middle West timber remote from a 
stream or small in size became valuable enough to be desirable. And so eut-over 
land took on a second lease of life. 

In this connection the experience of one northern lumber company is worthy of 
record. It bought a considerable area of railroad grant lands from a well-known 
railroad system, with the contract agreement that when it had finished with these 
lands it should notify the railroad and would not thereafter be liable for taxes 
thereon. The lumber company removed such of the timber as it believed to be mer- 
chantable, notified the railroad, and surrendered the lands back to the railroad com- 
pany. Subsequently these lands also took on a second lease of life, through the 
changed conditions in the lumber industry, and this lumber company paid the 
railroad company $250,000 for the lands it had surrendered. 

There was the taking of a second crop; in other words, the cut-over lands were 
eut over again. The timber that had been passed before was utilized because it had 
now attained a real market value. The second cut-over, however, has been pretty 
thorough. 

And now comes what may properly be called the third lease of life for these lands. 
They have become agricultural lands. At one time the genera] idea was that these 
eut-over lands were worthless and that the future development of that country was 
impossible. As a matter of fact, these northern lands, particularly the hardwood eut- 
over Jands, now are coming rapidly into the market and being extensively developed. 
And throughout Michigan the small settler is hewing out for himself among the 
stumps farms of 80, 120 or 160 acres which will add materially to the wealth of the 
State. The first crop is generally a potato crop, planted among the hardwood 
stumps so that the land may be immediately productive; and then as time goes on the 
clearing progresses until a modern farm bas heen achieved. These lands are attract- 
ing not only settlers but promoters. As an indication, $40,000 was recently paid for 
a block of such land in the Upper Peninsula which is now being passed out to 
settlers who are induced to locate there. 

The cut-over lands of the North have, therefore, taken on a third lease of life, 
and one that promises to be permanent. 
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REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Urgency in the general lumber business continues to be on the side of con- 
summers, Which keeps dealers busy in supplying the demand. building in the 
large cities and lnuustilal cente:s shows no avatement, anu the larger demand 
for Uiiscellaneous stocks 1s coming Irum wiban and industrial reyulremets, 
aud 18 in such Vulume und 1s su lusistent Lor deliveries as to cause mul 
Operaturs to exelt themselves to Meet calis on their resuvurces. Unuer such 
Circulisltunces there 1s less accumulation OL sLOCKS at pOllus OL destination Luan 
Updudl AL Lis Lie OL yeal, aU Moe ULgelcy lor uellVerics., AS a Walter OL Lact, 
buyiuy suv lar Luis season Mas been Lor current use anu not Tur svocesiny abiead. 
‘Llano us &@ Hewllny suace OL traue Lor the mantulacturuy elu, Vub 1b causes a 
SulucWHaL SiLlained CullUuIllUn almoly Gedless aud CUlipuimels, ‘Lnleateneu car 
Shuitage, UU pune FeulizalsOn OL pearelly OL such roiminy stock, have Weel an 
lbeeutive LOf Ulpency lu acmand Tor deiveries, Which has lelued Lu sireugtien 
Inuit Yperators’ pusiviOn 1b leppect tO prices, Which has prown stfulbper as Lhe 
Stusul bas Mielged Lrom Sulumer intuy Tall, ‘bbe iniuences imdicated do not 
Seem LO Mave iuciiued yard uealers to make haste 10 stuck up, however. ‘Lhe 
IMeMMALION Cultus LO Duy Mmalmy LOr curreut use aud risk chances about a 
fuiluer price auvauce. ‘Lhis 1s a peculiar situaulon that scarcely can ve expiained, 
Uliess wvlrivuled LO Lhe havit Ube traue has poten ico OF letiimy the mia carry 
the duliver ubul It 1s neeued, Ln the county relall yaru traue pecially, despire 
the Lireatened Lrelgnt congestion Lor Uctuber anu november, less Whau ile usual 
€LOFl 18s beiby Wiaue LO scuvck ahead, though, as a rule, the single yard dealers 
alé lightly stuckeu, and the lineyaru conce:us have so Lar boughe Conservativery. 
Yet ucspite the uou-speculative character of the trade the general supply of 
luuiber is not large enough to be @ pressure on the miardet; rater, Mn sucu lines 
as those of yeiluw pine, vortuern pine, hemlock, spruce aud the hardwoods the 
reserve supply 1s sO comparatively smull that prices are easily Muauitalued and 
advances Lave been maue without much trouble. in fact, prouucers have ceased 
extruoruinary etiorts to sell lumber, especiaily in-southern pine and all hardwood 
feutuies of the trade, and are permitung buyers to do the soliciting tor favors, 
which is a new teature in the American jumver trade. Probably oue reason for 
this attitude of the mill operator is that under the present state of transporta- 
tion facilities they fear that they can not safely accept orders on time deliveries, 
and preter to close such business as comes to them without special obligation on 
that score. In order to effect a sifting of the best business oltered they are hold- 
ing firm for prices, and have even advanced them in some instances as @ means 
ot checking any tendency to place orders subject to contingencies involved in 
shipment far in the future. 

* * * 

In the southern pine trade a remarkable situation prevails, notably in territory 
west of the Mississippi River. ‘Ihe mills have been so well sold up on anything 
that will go into car material or for railroad account, for export and for stocks 
required in the secondary manufacture of building supplies in the cities, as well 
as for assortments in the general yard trade, that the managers are inclined 
to let trade take its course without much concern as to the strictly country yard 
business which they were so eager about four months ago. Trade reports from 
the wholesale centers apparently indicate that the retail dealers in the rural 
districts still hesitate about stocking up far ahead, as they are somewhat dis- 
trustful of their local conditions and prefer to wait until the outlook, from their 
standpoint, shall appear more clear. 


* * * 


In the face of the strong position of the producers in the Southwest, as in- 
dicated by reports from Houston, Orange, Lake Charles, Shreveport and other 
mill and wholesale points, the market at Kansas City is reported to have been 
inactive lately, though with a continued light movement. Prices have remained 
firm, due, it is said, in part to the increased shortage of cars. That is, the mill 
concerns, while waiting for the country trade to develop, have concluded that 
they may as well hold fast to prices as to urge sales without any good prospect 
for making prompt deliveries. However, at Kansas City buyers are ordering 
stock only as they need it, and are paying the prices asked for it. Several big 
manufacturers are reported to have withdrawn from the market, while others 
have put their prices so high as to bar out orders until they shall have accumu- 
lated lumber to fill out their assortments. Then it is possible that a new price 
alignment will be made, though this may be established on the new higher basis 
that has been promulgated. The situation is peculiar and its outcome is impos- 
sible to forecast. But since the retail trade in both country and city is but 
meagerly, or at any rate but moderately, stocked it is probable that there caa be 
no marked recession of price this year, and that the next season will open with- 
out much surplus in sight. This certainly will be the case unless the mills, as is 
the general habit when demand is good and prices high, shall resume running at 
double shift, thus accumulating stock ahead of demand, with the usual result— 
a weakening in prices. However, demand in the lower Missouri River basin is 
pronounced dull at a season when it should be active—a cautionary signal against 
night running and over-accumulation. 


S. * * 


St. Louis reports declare that the yellow pine mills have been offered much 
more business than they can handle under existing conditions, and orders calling 
for immediate delivery have been refused. In that market wholesalers have a 
wide range of business extending all over the northern States, being especially 
strong and voluminous in the States north of the Ohio River, with the great 
State Illinois taking the lead in demand. St. Louis also draws on the mill supply 
of both sides the Mississippi River, and that market is thus an extraordinarily 
good barometer of the country-wide southern pine trade. At St. Louis it is 
said that tributary mill concerns are looking for several months of acute car 
shortage, and fear that they will not be able to deliver on much of the orders 
that have been proposed to them. Stocks at the mills continue low and broken 
in assortment, and the scarcity of labor will render almost impossible restora- 
tion of stocks to a condition for meeting the call from the general trade. Prices 
there are reported to have gone up considerably within recent time. 


At northern wholesale points late reports are but repetitions of those of the 
past, that demand for southern pine is strong while the supply is scarcely equal 
to meeting the requirement. At Pittsburgh, for example, all grades of yellow 
pine are declared to be very scarce, and several of the mills are accepting orders 
subject to the best deliveries possible, with no date named. The demand at that 
point is especially strong for the lower grades, though all qualities are in good 
request. The dealers are turning over all the lumber possible, mainly to the in- 





dustries. In New York City and suburbs demand is strong and prices high, with 
no indications of concessions. At Cincinnati the southern pine trade never was 
in better condition. In Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and other north- 
ern Cities, owing to the activity in the building and to factory features, the call 
for yelluw pine is steady and in large volume. 


* * * 


At Mobile increase in the outward movement of sawed lumber and hewn tim 
ber aud of lumber has lately been marked. Gulfport timber values remain prac- 
tically unchanged, while manutactuiers advise that values are at rock bovtom. 
Isxpoiters continue to receive schedules tor stuii to be shipped in midwinter, but 
uucertainty about the market so fur torward prevents ciosuies. At Jacksonville 
recent acceptances of orders for, yard stock are reported. Inquiries tor all 
Classes of cutting are Many, and many quick delivery schedules are in the hands 
of biokers. Owing to recent heavy raims the wholesalers are cautious about 
closing such orders. 

* * * 


The North Carolina pine trade is in a firm position because the mills are well 
closed out of the most aesirable stocks, Northern points like Baltimore, Phiia- 
delphia, New York and Boston report a goud volume of inquiry and movement 
of orth Carolina pine, with emphasis on roofing, box graues, etc. Altogether 
the No:th Carolina pine business 1s taking a turn in favor of the manufactwers, 
though they would lise to see a long period of favorable weather and a better 
labor and car supply. . 
- * * * 


On the north Pacific coast country manufacturers report a strong market, the 
demand being greater than the output. It is admitteu, however, that the yard 
tiade has fallen oi notably, but the call from the foreign buyers and trom 
Calitornia, and the demand tor specials east of the Missuur: River and reaching 
to the Atlantic coast, including the railroad and car builders’ requirements, sus- 
tain a large volume of business. Pleas for prompt shipment go with e\ ery or- 
der. Wholesale dealers are trying to break the shingle market, it is said at Ta- 
coma, but at $12 a thousand tor cedar logs it is dithcult to see how shingles can 
be made for sale at lower prices. The car shortages are giving some -trouble to 
shippers. At Kansas City prices of fir have been well maintained, the demand 
being good. Shipments show the etfect of car shortage. Cedar siding continues 
firm at full list prices. Spruce siding shows strength. The demand fur red cedar 
shingles is light, but up to a late date there had been no sag in prices. In Chi- 
cago and other interior markets the state of trade in north Pacific coast products 
is tairly guod. At Spokane, Wash., the market for western pine contizues to 
increase in strength from week to week. Local trade is stimulated by the move- 
ment of crops. The mills are shipping to capacity, common boards and dimen- 


sion being most in demand. 
* « * 


At San Francisco redwood continues in good demand from the markets of the 
world. Redwood to the amount of 1,000,0UU feet was recently called for to go to 
the Panama Canal zone. A good eastern demand for kiln dried redwood is reported 
from the Eastern States. There is a big requirement for redwood shingles, and 
the mills are oversold, though they are being run at full capacity. Shipments 
of white and sugar pine are steadily drawing down the supply. At Kansas City 
redwood has been in better demand for the last few weeks. Though prices have 
not advanced the supply of dry redwood is decreasing, with a consequent pros- 
pect of an eventual rise of prices. 


* * * 


At Minneapolis the volume of northern pine shipments is limited by the 
lack of labor at the mills. Rains that have delayed threshing in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas have held back grain shipments, which has prevented ¢on- 
gestion at the freight terminals, so that there is no complaint of car shortage. 
Call is good for practically everything in the white pine list. Dimension is 
more active than ever since advances were made in the list, and some of the 
mills are shipping stock only partly dry. The movement as a whole is heavier 
than at the like time last year. As this report covers the territory from Minne- 
apolis to the head of the lakes, it fairly represents the northern pine condition 
at large. Chicago, Michigan points, Lake Erie markets and Pittsburgh report 
a strong and healthy state of the white and norway pine trade in all grades 
and cuts of lumber. The call for low grades continues to be a conspicuous 


feature. 
* * * 


The hemlock trade has lost nothing of the strength reported in the recent 
past. In Wisconsin and Michigan statistics show that shipments are much 
greater in total volume than last year, while production has decreased. The 
mills have sold their stocks down to a low point, while the call for dimen- 
sion and inch stuff is continuous and urgent. This state of the hemlock trade 
covers all territory in the Great Lakes region, in Pennsylvania and West .Vir- 
ginia, and in the New England States. Almost or quite the like feature 
pertains to the spruce business, which never was in a stronger position than 


now. 
* * * 


In hardwood lines the same strong features that have characterized the trade 
for months show no weakening. All hardwood lumber is in demand, with plain 
sawed white oak leading and red oak in its several forms and styles of 
sawing coming closely after. Heavy oak is a feature of trade at upper 
Ohio River and Virginian points. The industries consuming hardwoods of 
all kinds are clamorous for dry lumber, and are often satisfied if they can 
be supplied with that which is partly dry. In Wisconsin buyers are scour- 
ing the northern part of the State in quest of stocks, and are taking up 
all that is in sight or to be cut. No kind of hardwood is neglected, but 
of course such leaders as maple and birch are the most sought, though spe- 
cialties in other woods are wanted to the extent of supply. The ‘call for 
erate stuff in Wisconsin is a feature of demand. 


* * * 


Owing to shortage of stocks and broken assortments, the cypress man- 
ufacturers are having sale for all the lumber they can get ready for ship- 
ment. St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati and other market and consuming points 
north report a steady demand for cypress that has assumed unwonted volume. 
Under such circumstances the trade is in a very satisfactory condition in respect 
to prices, which mainly are subject to the decision of the manufacturers and 
the salesmen. 3 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Aviator Russell Blair, of Kansas City, while making an 

exhibition tlight at Shenandoah, lowa, September 20, was 

kilied in a tail from a height of 30 feet. 

Estimates of Colorado mineral output for 1912 made by 
Officers of the State bureau of mines, based on operations 
for the first nine months of the year, reach $40,000,000, a 
gain of $8,000,000 over 1911. 

According to figures just issued there were 126 oil wells 
completed in Illinois during August, of which 381 were 
either gas wells or dry holes and ¥5 oil proaucers, with a 
new production of 6,114 barrels, or an average of 6415, 
barrels to the well. 

There were 615 mine workers killed in the hard coal 
mines of Pennsylvania in 1911, according to the annual 
report issued September 21 by the chief of the State bureau 
of mines. The anturacite production ran up to 90,917,176 
tons, the highest ever known in the hard coal fields. 

Three hundred Rockford (lll.) high school girls and boys 
earned a total of $10,500 during ‘the vacation months. 

Work will begin shortly on the $130,000 rebutment to be 
built on the Missouri Kiver near Ruthland, Mo., by the 
keueral Government. 

According to a report of the bureau of municipal re- 
searcu, $1,000,000 is spent annually by public, sempublic 
and private organizations for tne public school children of 
the City of New York. 

The Colorado Supreme Court September 23 gave a de 
cision declaring the State initiative and veferendum law 
constitutional. 

The winnings of the aviators during the aviation meet 
in Chicago which closed September 22 were: Glen L. Mar- 
tin, $4,554; Anthony Jannus, of St. Louis, $4,003; Max 
Lillie, $2,811; Beckwith Havens, $2,170, and De Lloyd 
fnompson, $2,057. 

Miss Benetta Adams Miller, 22 years old, just qualified 
for a pilot’s license trom the Aero Club of America by mak- 
ing a series of sensational flights at Hempstead Plains, 
ie. 4: 

Gen. Enilio P. Campa, Mexican rebel leader, and his staff 
were made prisoners by United States authorities after they 
crossed the American line south of Tucson, Ariz., Septem- 
ber 23. 

Denial of conspiracy to restrain trade is contained in the 
answer filed by several defendants in the Government's suit 
brought June 8 last against the steamship lines operating 
vessels between the United States and Mexican Gulf and 
ports in brazil. 

The taking of testimony at Chicago in the Government's 
suit for the dissvlution of the International Harvester Co 
was postponed September 20 until October 2. 

Evidence that the Southern Pacific Co. has sought to ruin 
independent steamship lines along the Atlantic coast by 
bribing employees of these companies to supply inside in- 
formation, is claimed to be in the possession of F, 8S. Groves, 
president of the Philadelphia & Guif Steamship Co., accord- 
ing to a statement he made September 20. 

Col. Pascual Orozco and his five companions, advisers of 
Orozco, jr., leader of the Mexican rebellion in the North, 
who were captured by United States troops at Presidio, 
Tex., were found not guilty of neutrality law violations 
September 20 and released. ‘The elder Orozco and Jose 
Saenz, however, were immediately rearrested at the request 
of the Mexican consul at El Paso. An effort will be made 
to secure their extradition to Mexico on a charge of mur 
der, 

The Navy Department has been carrying on a series of 
gyroscope tests on board the destroyer Worden at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. It is hoped by the use of the con- 
trivance to prevent rolling of the smaller war vessels while 
under way, thus increasing their speed and usefulness un- 
der battle conditions. 

Hundreds of delegates attended the forticth eonvention 
of the International Association of Fire Engineers which 
opened at Denver, Colo., September 16. 

A mob of 5,000 strike sympathizers September 19 de- 
stroyed thousands of dollars of street railway property in 
Superior, Wis., and seriously injured many street car em- 
ployees. 

The United States has more telephones in use and more 
miles of wire than all the rest of the world together, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by a New York statistician. Los 
Angeles leads the world with 24 telephones to every 100 
persons. Stockholm, Sweden, is the only city in Europe to 
be compared to it, with 19.9 telephones to 100 persons. 

Sixty million dollars was spent in the United States last 
year for advertising novelties, an increase of 25 per cent 
over the previous year, according to statements made at 
the convention of the National Association of Advertising 
Novelty Manufacturers at Chicago. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has ordered the restriction 
of the maximum speed of all passenger trains at any point 
on the system east and west of Pittsburgh so as not to 
exceed 70 miles an hour under any circumstances. 








The Cincinnati Board of Education has decided to give 
dances twice a week at the public schools for the pupils. 
The dances will be in charge of a bureau of entertainment, 
which will appoint teachers as chaperons and see that the 
dances are handled properly. 

Washington. 

Fk. W. Carpenter, minister to Morocco, has been trans- 
ferred to Siam in the same capacity in place of Hamilton 
King, who died at Bangkok September 2. Irvin B. Laugh- 
lin, of Pennsylvania, secretary of the Embassy at Berlin, 
has been transferred to be secretary of the Embassy at 
London. 

Bids for leases upon 100,000 acres of oil lands belonging 
to the Osage Indians will be opened by the Federal Goy- 
ernment at the Osage Indian Agency in Oklahoma. It 
will be the first tract of 800,400 acres of Osage oil lands 
opened to lease. 

Purchase of Biltmore, the 110,000-acre estate of George 
W. Vanderbilt, near Asheville, N. C., is being considered by 
the United States Forest Service under the» Weeks act for 
the establishment of the Appalachian and White Mountain 
Forest Reserve. 

To insure fair elections in Cuba, the United States Goy- 
ernment plans to send a small force of marines to the 
island to supervise the polls in November. 

The battleship New York will be launched from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard October 350, according to an announce 
ment at the Navy Department recently. 

The murder of two more Americans in Mexico was re- 
ported to the State Department September 18. tjoth cases 
are being investigated. 

Over 3,000 delegates from all parts of the world attended 
the fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy which opened September 23 at Washington. It was 
the tirst time in the 6U yeurs of its existence the congress 
has met in the United States. 

President Taft soon will issue an executive order placing 
all postmasters of the fourth class under civil service. 

Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood left Washington September 23 
for an annual inspection of the national defenses, including 
the Mexican frontier and the coast defenses of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The United States Supreme Court will begin its fall term 
October 14 with consideration of many important cases, 

Mrs. Harriman has been called to appear before the Sen 
ate Committee which soon will meet in Washington to in- 
vestigate campaign funds and management. She will be 
asked to tell what she may know about ber husband's $250,- 
0vuO contribution to the Republican campaign fund in New 
York in 1904. 

The terms of the opium convention agreed upon at The 
Hague are acceptable to the Argentine Government, which 
has arranged to sign it, according to a State Department 
dispatch received September 1s. 

The Department of Justice is preparing to bring action 
against officers of the Standard Oil Co. on the charge that 
the company did not dissolve into 33 separate and distinct 
corporations as it led the public and the officials of the 
Government to believe. 

Siberia and other northern regions will be searched to 
get plants for a new experimental station the Department of 
Agriculture soon will establish at Menden, N. Dak., to 
work out horticultural and agricultural problems of the 
Great Plains region of this country. 

Federal statisticians announced recently that there are 
now in cold storage warehouses awaiting consumption 1,- 
173,133,800 eggs, as compared with 1,119,096,400 at this 
time last year. If eggs reach the price of 5 cents each, 
as predicted, these holdings alone will sell for $58,656,690. 

Immediate withdrawal of the armed forces of the United 
States now in Nicaragua is demanded in a circular drawn 
up by residents of San José, Costa Rica, copies of which 
reached Washington September 22. 

Secretary Fisher's action last January in revoking the 
order of former Indian Commissioner Valentine, barring 
religious garb or insignia from Government Indian schools, 
was upheld by President Taft in an order made _ public 
September 22. 

The Federal Bureau of Labor’s report of an investigation 
of prices for the last 10 years, conducted in the important 
industrial centers of 32 states, shows that June 15, 1912, 
14 of the 15 important articles of food were higher than a 
year before and 10 had advanced in the last 10 years more 
than 50 per cent over the average retail price for the 10- 
year period 1890-1899. 

President Taft September 24 ordered the Navy Depart- 
ment to dispatch 800 marines, under command of Col. 
I'ranklin J. Moses, to Dominican waters to protect Ameri- 
can and other foreign interests there and to assure the 
collection of customs over which the United States has 
supervision under a treaty between Santo Domingo and this 
Government, ratified in 1907. 

The seventh annual meeting of the American Association 
of Commercial Executives opened at Washington Septem- 
ber 23. 









FOREIGN. 

After plundering and burning several monasteries in 
Mongolia, Chinese expeditionary troops mutilated the bodies 
of women and children. Prince and Princess Un-Ai escaped, 
but all the members of the family were murdered. 

The Aero Club of France has opened a subscription for 
the erection of a monument to the late Wilbur Wright at 
Au Vours, the scene of his first flights in France. 

Mrs. Mary Leigh, the suffraget, was released from Mount 
Joy Prison, Dublin, Ireland, on account of ill health due 
to her refusal to eat and having to be fed forcibly. 

Kinstantin Theodor Dumba, at present Austrian minister 
to Sweden, was nominated September 19 to succeed Baron 
Hengelmuller von Hengervyar as Ambassador of Austria- 
Hungary at Washington. 

The date of the opening of the Quebee legislature has 
been detinitely fixed for November 5 next. 

Sixteen thousand laborers are employed in erecting the 
building in Delhi, India, which is to serve as the temporary 
headquarters of the Government. 

Great preparations are being made for the international 
exhibition at Ghent, Belgium, which will open April 26, 
19138. 

Two German lieutenants of the Imperial Flying Corps 
were killed September 2 near Frieburg while making a flight 
to Berlin in a monoplane. 

It is stated at Aldershot that the British War Office was 
so impressed by the work of the aeropianes in the recent 
Army maneuvers that it has decided to build two fleets tor 
special purposes. One will be armed with rapid fire guns 
and the other will be used solely for scouting purposes. 

The battleship cruiser Princess Royal during its speed 
trials achieved a speed of 34 knots an hour. In an elgut- 
hour speed trial September 12 the boat attained a speea of 
31.7 knots. It is now claimed it is the fastest battleship 
cruiser in the world. 

Princess Marie Teresa, 29 years old, sister of King 
Alfonso of Spain, died suddenly at Madrid September 23. 
She married Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria 6 years ago, 

It is estimated that the new railways now being con- 
structed in South Australia will make 3,000,000 acres 
wheat-growing lands available for settlement. 


of 


The marriage of Archduchess Elizabeth Franziska, daugh- 
ter of Archduke Francis Salvator, and Count George Von 
Waldburg, a dragoon officer, took piace September 19 at the 
Castie Chapel of Sciiloss Wallse at Vienna in the presence 
of Emperor Francis Josepb. The archduchess recently re- 
nounced her royal rights. 

In the coming year the Argentine Republic will celebrate 
the centenary of the various political eyents most 


' Salient 
in the country’s history. 


Another gigantic Zeppelin airship is under construction 
in Berlin, Germany, which is expected to surpass all those 
previously constructed as regards size, speed and radius of 
action. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has begun construction of 
iu dam 3 miles southwest of its station at Bassano, Alberta, 
as part of its irrigation system. It will be the largest of 
its kind in America, having a total length of 7,00 feet 
with a maximum height of about 45 feet. 

J. Q. Hattield, the English swimmer, who was one of the 
competitors in the last Olympic games, broke the world’s 
swimming record at Glasgow, Scotland, September 19 at 
1,40U0 yards. He covered the distance in 13 minutes, 19 \, 
seconds. ‘The previous record of 13 minutes, 20%, seconds 
was made by C. M. Daniels in 1907 at New York. 

The Canadian census report of manufactures for 1910 
compared with that of 1900 shows an increase of 4,559 in 
the pumber of working establishments, $798,S29,009 in the 
value of capital, 175,108 in the number of persons em- 
ployed, $127,274,301 in salaries and wages and $683,722,157 
in the value of products. 





George Legagneux, a French aviator, established a new 
world’s record for altitude at Villacoublay, France, Septem- 
ber 16, his machine attaining a height of 18,766 feet. 

Corrected customs figures for the year ended March 31, 
1912, show that the aggregate foreign trade of Canada 
was $874,637,794, made up of exports of $315,317,250 and 
imports of $559,320,544. ‘The total duty collected was 
$57,576,036, as compared with $74,812,367 in 1910-11. 

Baron Adolf Marschall von Bieberstein, Germany's most 
brilliant diplomat, died at Badenweiler, Baden, Germany, 
September 24 at the age of 70. He was German ambassador 
to London since May. 

Chao Ping Chun has been appointed Premier of China. 
He was Vice President of the Board of Interior under the 
old regime from 1906 to 1909 and until recently was Min- 
ister of the Interior in Yuan Shi Kai’s cabinet. 

With elaborate ceremonial proceedings September 18 
Prince Arthur Connaught, representative of King George of 
Great Britain, inveSted the Japanese Emperor with the in- 
signia of the Order of the Garter. The empress, members 
of the imperial family, the Cabinet, the elder statesmen and 
councilors were present. 
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Prospects for reforming the present currency status 
do not appear very promising, since there is so much 
divergence in the views tor and against the so-called 
Atarich plan, One ot the champions tor a central bank 
ing mechanism is kdmund D. fisher, deputy controller 
ol the city of New York. in the IWall Street Journal 
Mr. usher is reported to have shown how the growing 
tigiitness of money and the pressure on bank reserves are 
tue imevitable results of deiects im our banking system. 
Under a dilierent system, simular to those of tnis coun- 
try ’‘s Huropean competitors, Mr, Fisher holds, the money 
in the United States ‘Lreasury, instead of being locked 
up apart trom commercial Lunas, to be used only to avert 
pauc, would constantly be on deposit with the central 
bank and its branches, and any unusual pressure for 
ereuit would be anticipated by the commercial banks in 
reduscounting their best paper at the central bank, and 
receiVvily in excnange thereior any quantity of currency 
Winch tue market might require. ‘here can be no doubt 
about tue good results that would accrue trom this sys- 
tem, it it were not trom the lear that has seized a con 
siaerable number that 1t would result in the concentra- 
tiun ol capital in the control of a group of banks in 
New York, aud perhaps in other large banking centers. 
Mr. Fusuer, and men of his views, say that such critl- 
cis) Mugut be made against a project to duplicate the 
Bunk v1 france or the tmpenal Bauk of Germany. But 
humelous precautions have been taken by the monetary 
culmussiun to guard agaimst undue centralization, by 
‘‘tinking up the Jocal banks into a banking democracy, 
Which chooses the directors cf the National Reserve 
Assowation.’? Less centralization than this would make 
the plan of douptiul advantage to the money market. 
‘Lhe satl Street Journal says that ‘‘ international finance 
is a form of peacetul warlare, in which, in the classic 
language ot Napoleon, ‘God is on the side of the heaviest 
batialons.’ ‘Lhe secret of monetary success, like suc- 
cess in the field, is to be able to mass irresistible forces 
at threatened points. ‘Lhis is why the Bank ot France, 
With »6U0,00U,0U0 in gold, all im its own vaults, can 
afford to come to the rescue of the American market 
With its hundreds of millions of gold scattered uselessly 
among ZU,VUU0 banks. Opposing this unity of monetary 
policy is on a par with opposing military centralization 
by ausisting that the governors o1 the States should each 
look aiter the problem ot local detense in case the coun- 
try were assailed by a foreign power.’’ 

* * x 

This looks like an argument well nigh defensible, but 
plenty ot men strenuously object to the central bank 
system. They do so on the very ground detended in the 
toreguing; namely, that it would centralize the money 
resources of the country. Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
ot Minnesota, is one who strenuously opposes the Aldrich 
plan of monetary retorm. In the magazine called Bust- 
ness America, for September, in detining ‘‘some objec- 
tions to the Aldrich plan,’’ he points out that sections 
26 and 27 of the report define the notes and bills of 
exchange that may be rediscounted by the proposed 
National Reserve Association. He says: 

These, you will note, it is stated, shall arise out 
of agricultural, industrial and commercial transac- 
tions, and these two sections negative the right of 
the association to rediscount paper arising from 
transactions in stocks, bonds and other investment 
securities. Those are two of the sections that Mor- 
gan and his allies value most [a mere assumption, by 
the way] because, as they control the larger banks, 
they keep all who would organize any business which 
would compete with their trusts from issuing, with 
any reasonable prospect of selling them, stocks, 
bonds and other securities, since they could not be 
used against the objections of those who control the 
association under the proposed new system. But 
when Morgan and his allies should wish to discount 
paper growing out of the prohibited list they simply 
would take plain, negotiable notes that would not 
show on their face what the consideration was, and 
these would be rediscounted by the association, not- 
withstanding that they grew out of stocks, bonds or 
other securities. It will simply give these people 
the opportunity to shut out all competition, thereby 
making the trusts supreme. 

What kind of competition would the discounting of 
simple promissory notes shut out? Would it prevent 
a bank in the interior, that had a lot of commercial 
paper to discount, from obtaining necessary funds from 
the Reserve Association banks? That is what the 
National Reserve Association is designed for, so that 
the commercial assets of the country can be converted 
into money when emergency arises. But Mr. Lindbergh 
has further to say in objection to the Aldrich plan: 

Now then, as to section 28, that provides for the 
spectacular work of the Wall Street forces. It is 
for extraordinary emergencies, such as occurred in 
the panie of 1907. You will observe by that sec- 
tion that securities growing out of stocks and bonds, 
and so forth, are not excluded [in panic emer- 
gencies]. When Wall street operators get ready 
for one of their spectacular panic reapings to 








fleece the lambs and even some quite big business, 
section 28 will furnish the means. Financial panics 
then would be exactly staged to Wall Street in- 
terests. Every means is provided by this measure 
to produce booms, and tollow by tightening the 
money market and make wealth for the few. This 

bill | Aldrich] would give the money changers ab- 
solute control. When Wall Street wanted to get 
control of the smaller interests operating inde- 

pendent of the trusts it would proceed to bring 
about the condition; that is the great ‘‘emergency’’ 

provided for by section 28. 

* ’ % 

Mr. Lindbergh was careful enough to qualify by say- 
ing that he did not, of course, claim that commercial, 
industrial and agricultural paper would be excluded 
from the discount privilege. He admits that all paper 
growing out of such kinds of business not in compe- 
tition with monopoly would, of course, be meat for the 
trusts and monopolies, and would be provided for. All 
of which indicates that Mr. Lindbergh thinks that the 
National Reserve Association would be bound hand and 
foot by the power of Wall Street and its allied ‘‘trusts,’’ 
and that the numerous banks, local, associations, direc- 
torates and the national Congress would have nothing 
to say about it. Such opinions are common among 
people of the extreme radical class, who can see noth- 
ing constructively proposed without imagining that there 
is a darkey lurking in the woodpile ready to do muis- 
chief. ‘lo take that position seriously is to discourage 
all attempts at monetary reform and the prevention of 
panics tor fear that the entire undertaking will fall 
into the grasping hands of Wall Street and the mo- 
nopolies. Yet is is well that there are critics ready to 
scan every attempt to reform our monetary system, as 
well as other branches of fiscal and governmental mat- 
ters, for such survelliance leads to fortification against 
weakness. But certainly there should be wisdom and 
patriotism enough in the monetary commission and 
Congress, with ail the aids and light that both can com- 
mand, to work out and pertect a system that will be a 
sufficient safeguard against panics that heretofore have 
been so destructive to credit as to cause widespread 
and profound trouble and operate as lasting setbacks 
to the prosperity and progress of the country. In the 
quest tor a remedy against panics we should not carp 
and cavil, but endeavor to seek a way, and the best 
one, that will reach the desired end, and do this as a 
uation of patriots and philanthropists, and not as 
partisans and mere politicians; tor nothing is more 
vital to our civil and social welfare than a stable, 
though elastic, monetary system capable of preventing 
panics and the consequent loss and misery. 

Returning from Europe, John Barrett, director of the 
Pan-American Union, declares that European exporters 
are getting the start of the United States in making 
preparations for capturing the Latin-American trade 
when the Panama Canal shall have been completed. He 
thinks that American exporters and manufacturers need 
a sharp touching up in respect to this matter. He urges 
that American commercial interests shall adopt the slogan 
‘*Get ready for the Panama Canal opening, and go 
after Panama commerce,’’ and then vigorously work in 
the spirit of that acclaim. He takes the ground that 
unless the manufacturing, exporting and shipping in- 
terests of the United States shall put forth exertions 
to the limit they will find that they will be distanced 
from the start by foreign competition in the commercial 
fields of Latin-America. Every important port of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Scandi- 
navia, Spain, Italy and Australia is being improved to 
the highest degree of efficiency so as to be in readiness 
to use the Panama Canal. This shows how important 
foreign nations consider the advantage the opening of 
the new route will be. While this is pleasing to Ameri- 
sans, because it will mean plenty of tolls to pay the 
expense of maintenance and the interest on the cost of 
the work, it nevertheless is important that the manu- 
facturers and traders of this country should get their 
share of the increased commerce that will result from 
a more ready access to new markets. European gov- 
ernments are instructing their diplomats and consular 
agents to study and report upon every phase of trade 
opportunity expected to result from the canal, and their 
chambers of commerce are co-operating along the same 
lines. Foreign business schools are training men for 
the field, and their banking and investment houses are 
extending their foreign facilities. Private business con- 
cerns are sending agents and scouts to Latin-American 
countries, as well as to other parts of the world that 
will be affected by the canal opening, charged to in- 
vestigate the new trade opportunities. In Japan three 
steamship companies are building vessels for the Panama 
Canal route, while Japanese are considering the opening 
of branch banks in Latin-American cities. Numerous 
Japanese agents, representing manufacturing, exporting 
and importing houses, have agents on the ground. Com- 
mercial organizations in Australia are sending men to 
South America to develop trade, while Australia and 
New Zealand are planning to establish a canal steam- 


ship line of their own to trade through the great in- 
terocean waterway. A new line of treight vessels, Mr. 
Barrett says, is to run trom India to South America, 
and Canada will establish two new direct steamship 
lines, one from Vancouver, B. C., and another trom 
Montreal to Latin-American ports. In view of the 
prospects, the people of the Pacific coast countries of 
South America are showing great preliminary activity. 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia are expending $50,000,000 im 
opening up their interior regions with railways. At 
Valparaiso, Chile, a harbor is being constructed that will 
cost $15,000,000. Guayaquil, the principal port of Ecua- 
dor, is to be made sanitary, as preliminary to enlarged 
intercourse with the world. Callao, Peru, is being im- 
proved as a port. Argentina and Uruguay will expend 
nearly $50,000,000 in port improvements. Venezuela, 
Colombia, Central America, Mexico, Cuba and otuer 
West Indian countries are awakening to the significance 
and possibilities of the canal, In the meantime no 
very definite policy for getting the advantage of the 
new means ot commercial development has been per- 
fected in this country, except that Congress has leyis- 
lated to make foreign vessels pay canal tolls while Amer- 
ican craft shall have a tree passage through the ditch. 
* * * 

Texas is going some. The Texas Commercial Secre- 
taries and Business Men’s Association has published a 
statement to the effect that durimg August the wealth 
of the Lone Star commonwealth increased to the size- 
able sum of $59,210,U0U, which was a good one tor the 
hottest month of the year, and vacation time at that. 
The sources of increased wealth for August were classi- 
fied as follows: Agricultural production, $19,855,000; 
minerals, $1,855,000; factories’ output, $12,750,000; 
foreign capital influx, $24,750,000. 1t will be observed 
that the last named resource is credited with well 
toward one-half of the total, showing the interest that is 
being attracted by ‘Texas’ resources. 

* * «© 


At the beginning of this week the railroad equipment 
companies were reported to be heavily booked with 
orders, and prices were considerably higher than at a 
like time last year. he American Car & Foundry Co. 
was operating at full capacity, and during the current 
year probably will surpass its high production record of 
93,000 cars in one year. This company can turn out 
about 125,000 cars, of all classes, in a year. 

* * * 

A late report was circulated to the effect that, though 
thousands of working men had been brought into ‘lexas 
Within recent time for the purpose of picking cotton 
in the southern and central parts of the State, planters 
in northern and western Texas are crying for help. 
Even in sections where negro laborers are ordinarily 
abundant there are not enough hands to pick the crop. 
Many fields are white with cotton bolls, and much 
crop damage might result from beating rains and high 
wind. In the same regions the railroads are short of 
help to load and unload freights, and there is a ery 
for more cars in which to ship cotton and other farm 
preducts. An interesting feature of the cotton move- 
ment was the arrival at the new port of Port Aransas, 
on the Gulf coast, of a British vessel that took on 
board 10,000 bales of the staple. This marked the 
formal opening of that port, which promises to be the 
estuary of a large and increasing cotton export trade 
and help to relieve the possible congestion of cotton 
at Galveston. Up to the end of last week hot, dry 
weather had prevailed over the most of ‘Texas. The 
yield of cotton continued to exceed earlier expectations 
throughout southern and central Texas. 

* * * 

As compared with results in 1900, in Canada an in- 
crease of manufacturing plants was shown in 1910 of 
4,559, with an addition to the capital invested of $798,- 
829,000. The figures were derived from the census 
taken in 1911. The number of persons employed in 
manufacture increased during the decade indicated to 
175,108; salaries and wages, $127,274,301, and value of 
products, $683,722,157. An agreement has been made 
between the Canadian government and Sir Edward Gray, 
the British secretary of state, whereby Canadian busi- 
ness interests will make use of the British consular 
service for trade expansion until Canada shall be able 
to build up her own service. 

* * * 

The new union station that is to be built at St. Paul 
is expected to cost between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000, 
with a connected expenditure of $4,000,000 for the land 
on which the structure and tracks are to be placed. The 
roads interested are the Great Northern, Northern Pacifie, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago Great Western, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, Soo Line, Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Chicago & 
Rock Island—nine systems, with mileage extending about 
all over the Middle West and Northwest. St. Paul is 
a railroad center of the first class, in which, of course, 
Minneapolis is a part, which settles the fate of the 
Twin Cities as the future great metropolis of the upper 
Mississippi and the farther Northwest. 
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WORK OF ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY COMMISSION. 


An Authorized Interview in Which the Objects of the Board Are Succinctly Outlined—To Probe Methods of Con- 
ducting Public Business the Aim of the President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—A letter from the 
President to the Secretary of the Treasury settles the 
question as to whether heads of departments will be 
expected to cooperate with the Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency in the preparation of a budget. On June 
27 last the President sent to Congress the report of the 
commission, approving its recommendation that the 
President as the constitutional head of the administra- 
tion should lay before Congress a definite, business-like 
financial program for the next fiscal year. This it was 
urged would make Congress responsible for considering 
and acting on such a program instead of resorting to 
a system of logrolling behind closed doors, and finally 
springing at the eleventh hour bills carrying a thousand 
million dollars, without any opportunity being given to 
members on the floor, or the press, for considering in 
detail what it all means. Another evil which the budget 
plan is aimed to correct is the making of changes in law 
as ‘‘riders,’’ which was the cause assigned by the Presi- 
dent for vetoing some of the bills passed by the last 
Congress. 

‘lhe reason for the letter to the secretary was a joker 
which had been inserted in the twice-vetoed legislative, 
executive and judicial bill, the purpose of which was to 
deteat the announced purpose of President Taft to sub- 
mit a budget. Clause 9 of this act required that heads 
of departments shall submit their estimates in the same 
form and at the same time as heretofore, and in no 
other form and at no other time. 

Explaining this the chairman of the Appropriation 
Committee said, ‘‘It was not deemed wise or provident 
to have, as indicated in the publie press, the time and 
energies of large numbers of the most capable persons 
in the branches of the public service diverted to trans- 
forming the entire estimates for the next fiscal year into 
this new and unauthorized plan of a socalled budget, to 
the neglect of their ordinary and pressing duties.’’ This 
explanation, made on the last day of the session, evi- 
dently aroused the ire of the President, for, quoting 
from his letter, he said: ‘‘Under the Constitution the 
President is intrusted with the executive power and is 
responsible for the acts of leads of departments and 
their subordinates as his agents, and he can use them to 
assist him in his constitutional! duties, one of which is 
to recommend measures to Congress and to advise them 
as to the existing conditions and their betterment. 
* * * If the President is to assume any responsibility 
for either the manner in which business of the Govern- 
ment is transacted or results obtained, it is evident that 
he can not be limited by Congress to such information as 
that branch may think sufficient for his purpose. In 
my Opinion, it is entirely competent for the President 
to submit a budget, and Congress can not forbid or pre- 
vent it. It is quite within his duty and power to have 
prepared and to submit to Congress and to the country 
a statement of resources, obligations, revenues, expendi- 
tures, and estimates in the torm he deems advisable. 
And this power I propose to exercise.’’ 

In conclusion, the President directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to send to Congress the estimates which 
are required by it, and in the form which it has 
prescribed. He also instructs the Secretary and the other 
heads of departments to have sent to the President the 
information asked for by the President as a basis for 
preparing a budget. This information he says ‘‘ will 
be made the basis for review, revision and summary state- 
ment * * * with supporting documents which may 
be sent to Congress by special message as the proposal 
of the administration.’’ 

This controversy has brought to publie attention some 
of the ‘‘quiet, unobtrusive, but effective work’’ which 
has been carried on by the President for a year and a 
half through the Commission on Economy and Efficiency, 
whose report on ‘‘The Need for a National Budget’’ 
was resented by the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations as ultra vires. 

To get a statement first hand the local representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called on Dr. Frederick 
A. Cleveland, chairman of the commission. The first 
question asked had reference to the object of Rep. Fitz- 
gerald. Said Mr. Cleveland: 

The charter under which this inquiry has proceeded is an 
act of appropriation which provides $100,000 to enable the 
President * * * to inquire more etfectively into the 
methods of transacting public business * * * with a 
view to inaugurating new and changing old methods * * * 
so as to attain greater efficiency and economy. In this 
act the President was not only charged with making such 
changes as he could effect without legislation, but also 
to ascertain and recommend to Congress what change in 
law may be necessary to carry into effect such results * * * 
as can be carried into effect by executive order alone. 
Answering your question more directly, the commission has 
no power except to act in an advisory capacity to the 
President. But the subject of inquiry, as you see, is almost 
as broad as the Government. 


‘*What have been the handicaps encountered?’’ 


Initially, there were two very serious difficulties. The 
first of these was size: the second was lack of information. 
Up to the time the President undertook the work on which 
the commission is now engaged not a living man knew what 
the Government: of the United States is; no one person 
knew or had the means for readily finding out how the 
Government was organized: what it was doing: what re- 
sults were being obtained or what methods were being em- 
loyed in establishments that reached around the world and 
or carrying on monetary transactions that aggregate nearly 
five thousand millions of dollars each year, more than half 
of which had to do with the administration of private 
trusts, the remaining two thousand millions representing 
ordinary revenues and expenditures. 


You say that the inquiry has in mind changes in 








method; do you mean that the President undertook 
through the commission to make changes in detail? 


That is the idea. Any one who bas had charge of a busi- 
ness knows that this is the only way that economies may 
be effected. ‘This is not a study in high statesmanship nor 
abstract morality. It has to do with details of adminis- 
tration. in asking for and accepting this appropriation, tne 
President undertook a predigious task. As was stated by 
the President in his message of January 17 last, he assumed 
responsibility for deciding what changes were necessary to 
a more eiicient and econsmical handling of the details of 
business of a vast organization which “had never veen 
studied in detail as one piece of administrative mechanism. 
Never had the foundations been laid for a thorough con- 
sideration of the relations of all of its parts." Said the 
President: “No comprehensive effort had been made to list 
its multifarious activitics to group tuem in such a way 
as to present a clear picture of what the Government is 
doing. Never had a complete description been given of the 
agnecies through which these activities are perlormed. At 
no time had the attempt been made to study ail of these 
activities and agencies with a view to the assignment of 
each activity to the ugency best fitted for its perlormunce, 
to the avoidance of duplication of plant and werk, to the 
integration of all administrative agencies of the Govern- 
ment, so far as may be practicable, into a unitied orguniza- 
tion for the most effective and economical dispatch of public 
business.” 





Preliminary Steps. 


In undertaking this inquiry and organizing the commis- 
sion the President undertook to issue orders directly or 
through heads of departments and to procure legislation 
and change the methods of an institution whose activities 
Were almost as varied as those of the entire business world, 
and whose technical processes and personal retations had 
become so thorougnly interwoven as to make any change 
of detail one which would aifect many working relations. 


‘*Why not leave this to heads of departments?’’ 


That is exactly what had been done for 125 years. The 
result is that each department has a different way of doing 
things, and within departments the same theory has ob- 
tained. ‘The secretary has lett details of method to bureau 
heads. In the Treasury Department it was found that there 
were 18 diferent methods of accounting in as muny bu- 
reaus. 


‘*Why did you not take up one department at a 
time?’’ 


By doing so the commission would have at once been in 
the position of an engineer who had been asked to lay out 
a railroad and begun by making a detail plan for a tunnel. 
The trst thing that a practical engineer does is to Mase a 
“jack rabbit" survey. This is followed by a tentative plan. 
Alter this comes the detail plan with recommendations. It 
is evident that it would be to little purpose to temporize 
in an undertaking of this kind, to attempt to make changes 
in detail without an understanding of the problem us a 
whole, to attempt to recommend legislation which was only 
palliative or altleviative im character. The first effort, 
theretore, was in tie nature of a general survey. ‘This was 
begun in September, 1910, and continued until March 4, 
1911, when Congress reappropriated the balance of the first 
fund and added $75,000 tor the continuation of the work 
until June 30, 1912. On March 8, 1911, the present com- 
mission was organized, prior to which time only $12,uv0 
had been spent. 


Main Subjects of Inquiry. 
‘*What were the main subjects of general inquiry?’’ 


The subjects of general inquiry were as follows: 1. 
Organization. 2. Personnel. 3. Functions and activities. 
4. Methods of financing. 5. Accounting and reporting 
methods and procedure. 6. Office practice and equipment. 
7. Government housing. 8. Standardization. 

These general questions having been gone into as a part 
of the preliminary inyguiry, the more detail studies were con- 
tinued under the commission. ‘To the present time about 
80 special inquiries have been made, a full list of which 
Was given to tue Committee on Appropriations and pub- 
lished in its hearings. ‘Thirty reports have been submitted 
to the Dresident, some 16 of which having been sent to 
Congress and printed as public documents. The first report 
printed was a two-volume work showing the organization 
of the Government as it existed July 1, 1911. ‘The last 
“7 the report of the committee on “The Need for a National 
sudget.” 

While the general survey was under way reports were 
being prepared on subjects of defects in organization, ad- 
verse conuitions aifecting personnel, overlapping activities, 
unintelligent and wasteful metuods of financing, defective 
methods of accounting and reporting, etc., and concrete and 
detuiled tests were being made with respect to the economy 
or waste involved in the technical processes. That is, recog- 
nizing that it would be idle to attempt to do more than 
find out where the pay dirt was to be found, careful borings 
were made through the substrata of processes. Every bor- 
ing showed a percentage of waste running from 10 to 75 per 
cent, and as these reports were turned in steps were taken 
to — the Government to avail itself of savings to be 
made. 


‘‘Has the commission made any concrete recom- 
mendations to be acted on?’’ 


The recommendations have been of two classes: (1) Those 
looking toward changes in law which were thought desir- 
able, and (2) those looking toward executive action alone. 
You will recall tiat these were the two forms of action 
authorized by Congress in the appropriation. Among the 
concrete recommendations for changes in law from which 
savings obviously would follow are the following: 


Change in method cf making appointments so as to cut 
out the sinecures on the pay roll, which under present prac- 
tices are in the nature of contributions from the Treasury 
to the support of local politics—an annual saving of from 
$10,000,000 to $25,000,000. This is the subject of a special 
report to the President on ‘‘Methods of Appointments,” which 
was sent to Congress April 4 last. 

The consolidation of the Life-Saving Service and the so- 
called Revenue-Cutter Service of the Treasury with the light- 
house establishment of Commerce and Labor—an annual 
saving of from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000. These recommenda- 
tions were contained in two reports, one on the ‘‘Consolida- 
tion of the Bureau of Lighthouses and the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice,’"’ the other on ‘‘The Revenue Cutter Service’’—both sent 
to Congress April 4. 

The centralization of distribution of departmental docu- 
ments—an annual saving of not less than $250,000. This was 
also sent to Congress with a special message at the same 
time, and later several special communications followed. 

The submission of an annual budget—the result of which 
would be in a very large measure to increase both the econ- 
omy and the efficiency with which business would be done, 
due to the location of responsibility for proposals as well as 
for items of appropriation, and effectively cut out what has 
been styled “the pork barrel.”’ This report was sent to 
Congress with a special message June 27 last. 


Budget Recommendations. 


‘*Briefly, what are the recommendations of the 
commission with reference to a budget?’’ 


The recommendation which the President sent to Congress 
with his approval is that the President as the constitutional 
head of tue administration, each year, after careful review 
and revision of the preliminary estimates of the depart- 
ments, suould send to Congress a budget, which would sct 
forth in a brief summary exactly what it is that the admin- 
istrution assumes responsibility for us a proposition to be 
financed. The thought is that the administration should 
lay before Congress and the people of tue United States a 
care.ully prepared prospectus of what are conceived to be 
the needs of the country; that this should be expressed in 
exact and specific items of work to be done and estimated 
cost; that Congress, us well as the country, should have the 
benefit of the mature consideration of the proposais pre 
pared by the expert agents of the Government on the one 
Land and by the President and the Cabinet on the other 
before Congress is asked to raise revenue or appropriate 
money from the Treasury to meet the cost. 

if this seems too general and vague the concrete recom- 
mendations of the commission are these: That the budget 
shall be made up of five parts— 

1. A budget message—setting forth in brief the signifi- 
cant proposais. (1lf one is not interested in details he can 
get the general subject in mind from this.) 

2.. A summary financial statement. (‘The purpose of this 
is to give a picture of present financial conditions and of 
past operating results.) 

3. A summary of transactions showing contracting and 
trading relations. (The purpose of this is to serve as an 
index to the detail facts pertaining to economy and efficiency 
in making purchases. It would show how much the Govern- 
ment has paid for fuel, clothing, forage, stationery, etc. 
The supporting details concerning things bought, prices 
paid, and the purposes of their use would be found in de- 
partment reports.) 

. A summary of estimates. (This would be in the nature 
of a brief comparative statement of estimates of revenues 
as well as expenditures—the picture of what is asked for, 
and the proposed method of financing.) 

5. A summary of proposed changes in law. (This would 
get before Congress and the country what legislation the 
administration thinks desirable to enable it to do business 
with greatest economy and efficiency at the beginning of each 
session, instead of having changes in law dragged in as 
riders in appropriation bills at the last day when no one 
has the time even to find out what he is voting on. The 
aim is to head off joker legislation that has been connived 
at through a process of logrolling behind closed doors in a 
committee room, and finally sprung on Congress without the 
knowledge or consent of members of standing committees 
on the subject.) 

‘*What do you think of the objection raised by the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee that this 
would be an invasion of legislative prerogative?’’ 

As was stated in the President's recent letter (September 
19 to the Secretary of the Treasury) the Constitution gives 
to Congress no power or prerogative that would be invaded 
by having the President submit a budget. On the other hand, 
Article 1, section 8. of the Constitution makes it the duty 
of the President “from time to time to give to Congress 
information on the State of the Union and to recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall deem neces- 
sary and expedient.” The exercise of this power at the time 
that requests are submitted by the administration for appro- 
priations is exactly what is meant by a budget. The fact Is 
that although the President is the only one who is constitu- 
tionally responsible for the administration he has never before 
assumed the largest and most serious responsibility placed 
upon him, viz., the making of recommendations with respect 
to annual appropriations without which not a wheel could 
be moved, and which in effect determine the conditions 
which make for success or failure, economy or waste, effi- 
ciency or inefficiency in carrying on the welfare work of 
the Government. The only foundation for the conclusion 
that the submission of a budget would invade legislative 
prerogative is found in the failure of the Executive in the 
past to exercise his proper functions. and in the consequent 
action by Congress requiring executive officers to act as the 
ministerial agents of Congress. Under the present statutes 
executive officers are compelled by law to submit their 
individual requests without any provision being made for 
review and revision by those*+who are responsible for the 
administration as a whole. The necessary result at best is 
that Congress bas laid before it requests for the largest 
amounts which each officer thinks he can wisely spend for 
each purpose to be appropriated for: in fact, the usual 
result is that officers ask for more than they need, hoping 
that in the necessary paring process which follows they may 
get enough. Properly conceived, it is the prerogative of 
Congress to require the estimates to be prepared and sub- 
mitted in such form that the President and his Cabinet must 
assume responsibility before the country for every request 


made. 
Effect of Executive Budget. 
What, in your opinion, would be the effect of an 
executive budget? 


The effect would be that no proposal would be made that 
the administration would not be prepared to defend. For 
this reason, the Book of Estimates, the report on the finances 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the annual reports of ex- 
penditures by departmental heads would be submitted either 
for the purpose of supporting the requests and conclusions 
submitted in the budget. or as an account of stewardship 
under past authorizations. If the President. as the respon- 
sible head, was required to submit a budget. it would be 
necessary for the administration to make its case before an 
appropriation would be granted. As it now is Congress 
assumes responsibility for preparing the first formal sub- 
mission—this first submission being in the form of the Dill 
of a committee of Congress. This bill is prepared after the 
interrogation of executive officers who appear as hostile wit- 
nesses. Under a budget plan the first definite formulation 
of a proposal for incorporation in a bill would be submitted 
by the administration at the beginning of a session instead 
of being brought in when no one has time to consider it at 
the end of the session. The results of a budget plan would 
be twofold: First. It would put an end to doing public 
business in the dark. Second. By forcing the administration 
to assume responsibility for its proposals, and Congress to 
assume responsibility for changes, both would be placed on 
a basis of cooperation for the consideration of public needs 
and of the means for meeting them. 


What action has been taken by Congress with refer- 
ence to the commission’s recommendations? 


Although the reports of the commission were not sent to 
Congress till late in the session. one recommendation—for 
the centralization of the distribution of departmental docu- 
ments—was acted on and the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations stated on the floor of the Honse that it 
was expected that an annual economy of $250.000 would be 
realized. Another recommendation was acted on in part. 
Congress authorized the President to reorganize the Customs 
Service, thereby enabling him to cut out the “political jobs” 


(Concluded on Page 49.) 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


No serious break has been noticed in the steady de- 
and for sash, doors and millwork. Reports from the 
ountry’s distributing centers are to the effect that 
‘rade continues steadily active and everything points 
‘0 a continuance of these conditions. Stock trade 
vay have fallen off a little but there seems to be no 
uaterial falling in odd work demand. Manufacturers 
snd jobbers say that the new orders average up well 
and that they do not look for any falling off in vol- 
me during the next few months. The fact that the 
farmers are busily engaged in harvesting their 
umper crops and doing their fall plowing has had 
a somewhat depressing effect in the purely agricul- 
tural districts for stock products. In the cities, how- 
ever, building operations are active and with the ex- 
ellent weather conditions obtaining should continue 
o be lively for many weeks. 

In Chicago the factories are kept busy and as long 
s the weather remains favorable they may expect 
10 get sufficient work to make any curtailment of 
perations unnecessary. Wholesalers have a_ steady 
inquiry for odd work and for small lots of stock 
soods, with a sprinkling of straight carloads. There 
scems to ke nothing in the situation to change the 
belief heretofore expressed that 1912 will be a good 
vear for sash and door men. Prices are being uni- 
formly well maintained on the discounts recently sent 
yut. 

In the Northwest heavier building operations in 
the cities are bringing in many fall orders for special 
work for Minneapolis and St. Paul factories. There 
is a revival of building activity in the twin cities, 
and everything indicates a livelier trade in the coun- 
try later on. This trade is quiet yet, but all concerns 
are estimating on special work and orders are com- 
ing nicely. 

Paltimore sash, door and blind manufacturers are 
approaching the time of year when their market is 
somewhat restricted owing to the arrival of weather 
unfavoratle for construction work. During the last 
two days, for instance, heavy rain has fallen and 
building has been at a standstill. Several months of 
active work are ahead, however, and during that 
time a good demand tor the products of the factories 
may te looked for. Inquiry so far has been satis- 
factory and the results of the year as a whole will 
compare favourably with those of most other periods. 
Building projects are being developed in considerable 
number, and the needs of the contractors are likely 
to be of impressive proportions. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report the local 
trade as good and some of them have enjoyed the best 
trade this season they have had in a number of years. 
Prices have heen raised a little, owing to the higher 
cost of material. Some of the door manufacturers in 
this territory complain of an undue amount of com- 
petition from certain factories eastward in this 
State. This is a time when it would seem wood- 
workers of all classes ought to be looking for a 
better profit, and yet it is said that eastern com- 
petition is so sharp that bidding for work has to be 
done on very narrow margins, if any is to be ob- 
tained. The amount of building in sight is large. 

At Cincinnati the demand for all kinds of mill- 

work continues and the best prices in years are 
readily obtained for all stock. All the planing mills 
are as busy as at any previous time this year and 
have all the work that they can possibly turn out, 
much of it being special work. Building contracts 
are keing let in large numbers and much new work is 
starting, which is expected to be finished before cold 
weather sets in. There is much difficulty in securing 
stock sizes from out-of-town manufacturers, who are 
behind on orders and there has been much delay to 
buildings during the last 10 days on that account. 
The receipts during the last week were encouraging 
and manufacturers declare that they will soon be 
able to ship more promptly. The high cost of rough 
lumber coupled with the very heavy demand has sent 
prices sky high and the millwork men who are able 
to take care of the trade are reaping a harvest this 
year. 
“The sash and door mills at Cleveland, Ohio, are 
keeping up a good line of business. Much building 
was started last spring that called for a high grade 
of special interior work. With this and several large 
structures nearing the point where finish will be used 
a busy season is at hand for the mills. 

The St. Louis sash and door business is holding its 
own and trade is fully as good as it usually is at this 
time of the year. Call for special work is excellent, 
a great deal of this kind of business coming in all the 
time and the outlook is good for its continuance for 
some time. Demand for stock goods is fair and it is 
expected that this class of work will soon increase, 
owing to the excellent crop conditions all over this 
territory. 

Healthy conditions continue at Kansas City. The 
trade, in common with other branches of the lumber 
business, has not been very brisk the last week, al- 
though sash and door manufacturers have found less 
signs of a falling off in business than have dealers 
in other lines. Prices remain very firm and there is a 
picking up in the country demand, following the slight 








lull oceasioned bv the horse disease scare which af- . 


fected Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Missouri to 
a considerable extent for a few weeks. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash, re- 
port business generally satisfactory. Demand is good 
and has been improving this month. Prices are firm. 


In the San Francisco white pine door market things 
are looking up and better prices are expected during 
the fall. Box manufacturing is still consuming much 
of the white pine lumber manufactured in California. 
Conditions in the local market are unsatisfactory to 
the manufacturer of doors, for, while the cost of lum- 
ber has advanced, door prices have remained low. 
The plants in San Francisco, Oakland and San Jose 
territory are operating at a normal rate. As the de- 
mand still runs to special designs very few stock 
doors are manufactured. 

Window glass jobbers report that there has been a 
steady improvement in business conditions. Demand 
is fair. Prices are steady. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Sources of Supply for Last Blocks. 


LONDON, E. C., Sept. 10.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We have considerable inquiries from a number of our friends 
for teak or birch blocks, sawp out roughly in small pieces. 
These blocks are used in this country for making boot lasts 
and boot trees, but so fur we have been unable to find any- 
body who manufactures this class of material, although 
there is a big business being done. If you can put us in 
touch with the right people we shall again be extremely 
obliged to you. —_—_———_. 














[The inquirer submits a sketch showing a block cut to 
a rough pattern which would require the use of a band 
scroll saw. There is a large list of manufacturers of 
lasts in this country, but none of the reference lists at 
hand shows the sources of supply for last dimension. 
Teak is, of course, unknown for such a purpose in this 
country, and maple is used much more widely than birch. 
If any readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wish to 
consider an export order for this class of material the 
address of the inquirer will be furnished upon 
request.— EDITORS. | 





Extent of Vendor’s Lien. 


Weston, W. Va., Sept. 23.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We wish to submit to you the following propositon : 

A ships to B a carload of lumber to Baltimore, for export. 
He renders invoice and bill of lading in the regular way. 
B takes the bill of lading, surrenders and secures a Dill of 
lading for the stock for export to some foreign port. He 
attaches this bill of lading to a draft and secures the 
money on it. Before this lumber is luaded on a sea-going 
vessel B goes into bankruptcy. Can A reclaim his lumver? 

THe WESTON LUMBER Co. 

[A vendor’s lien attaches to goods only while they 
are in the actual or constructive possession of the seller, 
and while this principle had been extended by the privi- 
lege of stoppage in transit applying when the purchaser 
becomes insolvent or bankrupt, this privilege ends imme- 
diately upon the delivery of the goods by the carrier 
to the consignee; and if the carrier gives notice of 
arrival and the consignee requests the merchandise to be 
held for delivery instructions, the right of stoppage in 
transit thereby becomes ended and the relation of the 
railroad to the goods is no longer that of a carrier, but 
of a warehouseman. A could not have recovered the 
merchandise sold under the circumstances related, even 
had there been no further transaction of B with the 
foreign firm. A’s relation to that particular merchan- 
dise would have been no different from that of other 
creditors toward this and other property of B’s. (Chitty 
on Contracts, under ‘‘Contracts for Sale and Ex- 
change of Goods.’’)—EpirTors. ] 





Commercial Woods of the Philippines. 


Lone Beacu, CAL., Sept. 21.—Editors AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: Will you kindly give me some information in 
regard to the timber owned by the Government in the l’hilip- 
pine Islands’ What I want to know is tue proper steps to 
be taken if one wants to buy some of it. 

G. H. Woop. 


[The Philippine Islands are estimated to contain 200,- 
000,000,000 teet of merchantable timber, of which more 
than 99 per cent is owned by the Government. About 
one-third of this is capable of steam logging. The dip- 
terocarp family represents 75 per cent ot the stand, in- 
cluding the lauans, apitongs, and yacals. There are 
about 2,500 species of woods in the islands, of which 
only 200 are used commercially, and less than 100 are 
in commercial use on the islands. 

No charge is made for timber concessions, and exclusive 
privileges may be granted for 20 years. The stumpage 
prices are stated by the Philippine Forestry Department 
to be less than half that charged for similar tropical 
woods elsewhere. The title to the land is not sold with 
the timber. Information may be secured upon applica- 
tion to the Director of Forestry, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. Descriptive circulars, annual reports and copies 
of the timber laws and regulations have been printed 
and are available for free distribution. 

The most successful sawmill operating in the Philip- 
pines confines its product almost entirely to red and white 
lauan. For construction work they take the place of 
pine, but because of their color and beautiful grain they 
are more suitable than the pines for interior finish. They 
are being marketed in the United States as ‘‘ Philippine 
mahogany.’’ The Federal Government, considering this 
title misleading, has forbidden lumber manufacturers in 
the Philippines using it, but can not control its use as a 
commercial term in the United States. 

The lauans and apitongs are not durable in contact 
with the ground, and are subject to attack by fungi and 
ants. The yacals are considered very durable timbers, 
including several botanical varieties sold under that com- 
mercial name, and are much used for railroad ties, pav- 
ing blocks, house foundation posts, and the like. 

—EDITOoRS. ] 





THE COAL TRADE 





The car shortage has finally arrived—statistically. 
Its overshadowing presence had been felt with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity for many weeks. Even now 
that the net statement of the car conditions shows 
an actual shortage it does not follow that enough cars 
may not be on hand at many places and for many 
purposes. As between the coal shipper and the ship- 
per of high-grade freight there is usually no question 
as to who gets the car. It goes to the shipper (not 
the coal consignor) paying the higher rate. Consider- 
able delay and interruption to the coal traffie are 
therefore inevitable as long as the present high tide of 
commerce endures, 

The tone to the coal trade is strong. It may be a 
question whether this is due entirely or even mainly 
to the lack of railroad equipment. Manufacturing 
interests are unusually active. Evidences of an in- 
dustrial Loom are many, and, as a natural result, the 
factories are consuming more fuel. Nearly half the 
total coal tonnage produced in this country is for 
industrial use. A revival of industry, or an increase 
in its activity of even 20 or 25 per cent, therefore 
would tone up the fuel market almost to a corre- 
sponding extent. The coal tonnage used in the in- 
creased railroad transportation is another large item 
of coal-mine expansion. Whatever may be said of 
the car condition, therefore, as an inciter to a strong 
coal market, credit must also be extended to the status 
of industry. As noted last week, screenings have 
taken a turn for the better. In its inception this 
change may have been caused by a widened market 
for the fine coals. The upward tendency has since 
been increased by the scarcity of the fine coals in 
some producing districts. The user of screenings 
usually acts in a more far-sighted manner than the 
smaller user of domestic fuel. The former looks ahead 
for months, if there is anything in the business fore- 
east to indicate troukle. But the innumerable small 
consumers, figuring perhaps that their requirements 
are small and can ke easily met, puts off until to- 
morrow what might with prudence be done to-day. 
Consequently some provision has been made among 
the users of steam coals to safeguard their future 
wants. The present strong demand for screenings may 
be prompted in large part bv the opinion that the 
car supply will be meager for several months and 
that a surplus of fuel at consuming plants is a wise 
course. Sullivan County (Ind.) screenings sold readily 
at the beginning of the week at 60 to 70 cents, mines, 
though Springfield (lll.) screenings were as low as 40 
cents. 

But the more interesting branch of the coal trade 
comprises the domestic grades, the large screened 
sizes. Two-dollar coal made its appearance late last 
week. Several of the Franklin County (Ill.) ship- 
pers advanced quotations from $1.75 to $2. It was 
stated this was done to ward off additional orders at 
$1.75 rather than with the hope of getting immediate 
results at the new figure. These shippers had enough 
business hooked to keep them busy for two or three 
weeks, and their opinion was that at the expiration of 
that time the market would have so increased in 
strength that the $2 scale would be easily obtainable. 
This feeling of hopefulness is very general in the 
trade. A buoyant market for several months is the 
expectation, and among sellers 25 cents is regarded as 
the proper margin between one quotation and another. 
From $1.75 to $2 is deemed the right move, and in 
expectation the next changé will be from $2 to $2.25. 
In the hollow of the trough last summer a nickel or 
a dime was worth contending for, but nickels and 
dimes have gone out of circulation and quarters are 
the lowest mintage of the trade. That fact in itself 
speaks loudly of trade conditions. These observations, 
however, apply to the gilt-edged western preparations. 
The rank and file of the trade is not averse to grasp- 
ing after nickels or dimes or anything by way of 
enhanced prices that may appear in sight. Many ship- 
pers are giving the market this week their careful 
attention, watching the latest trade developments and 
preparing to announce higher prices for October 1, if 
the situation, in their judgment, promises ability to 
gain and to hold higher levels. , 

Criticism is heard in the Chicago coal trade rela- 
tive to the low prices made for eastern bituminous 
coals at some of the docks on the upper lakes. This 
state of weakness, it is asserted, is not the result of 
adverse trade conditions, but is due to an irrational 
fight that has troken out among the dock people. 

West Virginia coals maintain their strength, smoke- 
less mine-run ranging from $1.35 to $1.50 mines, and 
egg and lump at about $2, and upward, mines. Some 
Hocking could still be bought this week at $150 mines, 
or $3.15 Chicago, but there is a conviction that $3.30 
coal, Chicago, is one of the early probabilities. 

The anthracite shipper is besieged by many needy 
customers, all demand immediate shipment, for the 
chilly weather has stirred up the householder to order 
his anthracite bins filled. The shipper can not accom- 
modate more than a small fraction of his customers. 
Those who fail to get the coal complain that com- 
petitors are receiving it. It is one shipper’s customer 
in one town; another shipper’s customer in another 
town. The tonnage actually moving may ke fairly 
well equalized among the shippers; that is, each ship- 
per is supplying a part of his trade, but the ill feeling 
stirred up in most towns—one dealer getting the coal 
and the others not—is deep, and in consequence there 
may be considerable shifting of trade next spring. 
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CAR SHORTAGE RETARDS LUMBER MOVEMENT. 


Special Reports from Mill_Points Disclose Serious Conditions—Inadequate Equipment and Heavy Crop Movement 
as Well as Strong Lumber Demand Basic Causes. 


The American Railway Association in its report of 
September 19, gives a statement of car surpluses and 
shortages by groups trom May 24, 1911, to September 
lz, 1912. At the last named date the statistics show a 
total surplus ot 27,350 cars, as compaled to 7U,/22 cars 
for the corresponding period ot the previous year. Com- 
pared with the preceding period there is a decrease in 
the total surplus of 5,667 cars, of which 6,274 is in box, 
565 in flat and 1,842 in miscellaneous. ‘The decrease 
in box surplus is general tmoughout the country ex- 
cept in Montana, Wyonung and Nebraska and on Can- 
adian lines. ‘Lhe decrease in iiat car surplus is general, 
affecting the East, Middle West, Southwest and Paeitie 
coust, as is the decrease in muscellaneous car surplus. 
The total shortage reported September 12, of the cur- 
rent year is 36,UU0 cars, as compared with 6,439 in the 
corresponding period of 1911, Compared with the pre- 
ceding peilod the figures show a total shortage of 9,703 
ears, ot which 7,93U is in box, 3 in flat, 1,323 in coal 
aud 447 in miscellaneous, and is general throughout the 
country except in Montana, Wyoming and Nebraska and 
in Canada. ‘The increase in flat cars is practically gen- 
eral, as is that in miscellaneous car shortage. Compared 
with the corresponding date of 1911 a decrease is noted 
in the total surplus ot 43,342 cars, of which 11,513 is in 
box, 1,962 in fiat, and 18,485 in coal and 11,382 in 
miscellaneous. ‘he increase in the total shortage is 29,- 
561 ears, ot which 19,385 is in box, 2,060 in flat, 6,682 
in coal and 1,434 in miscellaneous. 

Instructions have been issued to all freight solicitors 
and agents ot the Pennsylvania railroad to urge shippers 
to move their trafiic as early as possible, with a view ot 
precluding the possibility of car shortage or congestion 
later in tue tall. 

A statement which emanated officially from the Penn- 
sylvania railroad said that the tonnage being offered 
tor shipment was enormous, and it was predicted that 
the fall trattic would tax the country’s railroad tacilities 
to the utmost. Shippers are being asked by the Penn- 
sylvania to assist the railroads by loading and unloading 
cars promptly, and by loading ears to their capacity. 

That there is little likelihood of a car shortage on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad if shippers will assist the 
road to get the greatest service out of each car is 
the import of the notice issued September 22 by the 
management of the road. 

‘lhe statement which came from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road called attention to the action of the National In- 
dustrial ‘Trafic League, which bas just issued an ‘‘lm- 
portant Notice,’’ saying: 

WHEREAS, It is considered by railroad officials who are in 
a position to know, and we also believe, judging from com- 
mcerciai cunditions and reports generally, that the volume of 
traffic which wil! be offered to the carriers during the coming 
fuil and winter will tax to the utmost their transportation 
facilities ; and 

WHEREAS, All shippers, and especially the consumers, are 
vitally interested in the efficiency of the service; 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the National 
Industrial Traftic League recommend tbat all members of the 
league, and all shippers generaily, be urged to make ail possi- 
ble eifort to release promptly the equipment of the carriers; 
and further 

Resolved, That all shippers be urged to load cars as near 
their carrying capacity as commercial conditions will permit, 
and thereby increase the eficiency of the available equip- 
ment in the interest of all concerned, and that the president 
be instructed to mail a copy of this resotution to every 
member of the league and give as great publicity to it as 
possible. 

As noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, the 
West Virginia & Pittsburgh Division Shippers’ Associa- 
tion has sent notice to its entire membership requesting 
promptness in handling cars. President S. L. Richards, 
of that organization, who is also vice president of the 
Fenwick Lumber Co., of Fenwick, W. Va., advises that 
‘finasmuch as the car supply has been short, and in 
view of the anticipated car shortage this fall, we took it 
upon ourselves to assist the railroad companies as far as 
possible in having cars released in the shortest possible 
time. With every invoice that we send out to the mem- 
bers of the association we inclose a notice, hoping that 
it may be of some good.’’ 

In Louisiana. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Sept. 26.—The J. F. Ball & Bro. Co. 
has shut down its mill at Pollack for want of cars. The 
Enterprise Lumber Co. at Alexandria has announced 
its withdrawal from the market on account of car short- 
age and depleted stock. The St. Louis & Iron Mountain 
Railway is unable to supply even a small percentage of 
the cars needed on its line. Mills in this vicinity are 
swamped with inquiries, but few are able to make ship- 
ments. 

At. St. Louis, Mo. 


Much anxiety continues to be felt by shippers in St. Louis 
because of the car shortage and dealers who have allowed 
their stocks to get low are particularly worried over the 
situation. Should the car situation become better, yellow 
pine conditions will become stronger over the entire con- 
suming territory. In spite of the warnings of the railroads 
and the commercial bodies of the country, an acute car 
shortage in the West and Southwest within the next few 
weeks is conceded by St. Louis railway officials as a cer- 
tainty. As a result lumber shippers are rushing shipments 
as fast as they possibly can and the car returned for loading. 


At Kansas City, Mo. 


The car shortage is having more effect on the Kansas City 
lumber market than it has had heretofore this fall. Ship- 
ments are being very much delayed especially from the 








South and that fact is having much to do, dealers say, with 
maintaining prices at the present high level. Demand is 
not strong enough to prevent a sag were it not for the 
Scarcity of cars. Mills are taking advantage of the lull in 
demand to get caught up on deiayed busmess and they are 
net anxious to load up any farther on orders for a time. 
there is very little activity among dealers here and orders 
almost go begging. Several big concerns have taken most 
of their sulesmen off the road and none is Making any strong 
bid for business. 


At Orange, Tex. 


From Orange, Tex., comes a report that orders from the 
interlur truue contunue to flow in and curs are loaued and 
Seut vut us rapluly us tue lumber cun be cut. Lrices are 
Sleauy and the tendency is upward. The car shortage is 
growing more and Wore serious us the crop movement in- 
creases. Lhe raiuroauus are buyimg as thougu tuey imtended 
to remedy the detect. A special eilort is being made by the 
Millen were to turnish the railronds with as much car 
and bridge stulf as is possible. 


At Houston, Tex. 


The car shortage is worse than it was a week ago and 
prospects are Luut it wul be worse a week hence. A big 
luctur is Lue scarcity Ol iabur. ib Housien aione hunureus 
OL curs ivuaueu Wil cotton ure cobgeslea in tne rauroad 
yarus Decuuse Operulors Of CUlpresses ure unabie to secure 
luvur with whicu to unlowd tue cars, Lust week the rail- 
ruuus, lu oruer tO Cleur up tue siluation, oiuerea to univad 
lhe cars If tite CUllpress peopie Wuuiu give tuelr Ccolsent, 
Munby vi tue saw operacers report a scarcity of laver, as 
AL Luis seusul Wiaby cuoivored idburers leave Lie suwiuilils tO 
xv lu the coritun welds. Prom & Lulbber OL the limportant 
luduuadcluring points in tie ‘Lexas-Louisiana yellow pine 
agistricl Luve come reports of piibiby Lilits bells comperied 
tv suut Gow lor lack Of cars, 


At New Orleans, La. 


Car supply is the paramount issue in the domestic mar 
ket unu vecuuse OL the progressive uecrease in available box 
curs Luruugu Ubis territory, miuby milis DOW decile LO aec- 
Cept uly slipuilaulon Louching tue time Of shipment or de- 
livery. “We are using every meuns at our command to 
Secure the neeaed eyuipment,” reaus a circular recentiy sent 
oul Dy a Well-KLOWD cuoucern, “but lor tue present are only 
accepting Dew business with tue unuerstanding that suip- 
ment will be miaue in its reguiar Lurm as cupty cars are 
secured.’ ‘Lhat policy, it is understood, is veing rather 
generaily adupted. ‘ihe promise of relief when tne export 
gruin wovement to New Urieans gets unuer Way is dis- 
counted by some of the old-timers, who predict that the curs 
used in the movement wiil not be reieased tor relouuing in 
this territory, but rushed back empty to the grain centers. 
‘be opinion of local railway officers taat there will be small 
difficuity in securing them tor norta-bound tonnage if prompt 
loading can be promised, sounds well in theory, say these 
dissenters, but the railway tratlic managers, they argue, will 
not take the risk of diverting their rolling stock from the 
grain movement. 


At Lake Charles, La. 


The most serious proposition confronting the mills in the 
Lake Charles (La.) section is the inability of the railroads 
to furnish sufficient cars to move orders as fast as they 
are booked. ‘The traffic officials are very trank about the 
situation and calmly admit that they have not got the 
equipment and are doing the best they can under the circum- 
stances. They call atiention to the fact that the rice crop 
and the wheat and corn crops of the West are to be moved, 
as well as all other business which must necessarily be given 
some consideration. It is said that fully 10,000 more cars 
could easily be used steadily in this section of the lumber 
belt. The millmen say they are suffering greatly as a result 
of the inability of the railroads to fill these demands. Most 
of the freight agents with southern headquarters are giving 
the car shortage their personal attention. 


At Birmingham, Ala. 


All of the mills along the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
railroad are preparing to shut down if the present car 
shortage is not relieved before long. The Queen & Crescent 
road from Meridian is reported to be 1,000 cars behind now; 
that is, it has orders for that many more cars than it can 
produce. Other roads are in the same condition and the 
situation grows more serious every day. It is not a ques- 
tion of making and selling lumber with dealers of this State, 
but of being able to ship material. 


At Mobile, Ala. 


The interior trade continues very active and business is 
good, though the outward movement of the lumber cut by 
the mills is hampered by the car shortage, which has now 
reached an acute stage at Mobile. Prices are about station- 
ary, but the consensus is that if the car shortage increases 
prices will likewise ascend. The mills are all well pro- 
vided with cutting and, as there is very little new business 
in the export line, some of the export mills have gone to 
cutting interior orders. A few shippers of interior stock 
have found their shipments curtailed during the last week 
by the shortage of cars, several stating they could have 
shipped a great deal more lumber if the cars had been 
procurable. 


At Meridian, Miss. 


At present the most serious factor is the car shortage. 
It is almost impossible to get cars and some orders have 
been canceled. One concern has wanted 10 cars at one 
station for the last 30 days but has been unable to secure 
even one car. The serious phase of the shortage is that 
lumbermen look for it to grow worse instead of better. The 
ear shortage is also affecting other interests as well. The 
banks have a good deal of money tied up in lumber and the 
inability of the lumbermen to ship the timber makes money 
a little tight. considering the fact that the cotton season 
is at hand and the financial institutions need a great deal 
of money to care for the crop. 


At Shreveport, La. 


A troublesome feature in the car situation is the move- 
ment of the cotton crop. The cotton is going to the com- 
press points in huge volume and much of it is already 
moving to the market, requiring many cars. The railroads 
are doing their best to give cars enough to handle the crop 
and those interviewed say that they will be able to take 
eare of business on their own lines but won't be able to 
help connections. ‘Still, the filling of orders for cars is 
subject to some delay. Many cars were taken from this 


section in handling the grain crops, but are being returned 
now for the cotton shipments and the railroad agents are 
trying to allay fears of some of the shippers. The lumber- 
men, admit the railroad men, are not getting all the cars 





. and Milwaukee cars are very scarce, 


they want, but vigorous efforts are being made to arrang 
for their shipments as well as the hauling of the cottor 
¢rop. One ot the railroad men, Division treight Agent tel 
Williams of the Texas & Pacilic, thinks that the complaint: 
from the lumber mills are due very largely to the fact tha: 
there has been such a heavy. increase in demand for lumber 
fhe number of cars furnished is almost normal, he claims 
but the demand is much greater than normal. 

Local lumbermen back irom trips to the mills in this 
section report that stucks ure bauly broken and the cry 
for cars is universal. “Stocks are 50 per cent less than 
normal,” said one sales manager, “and the majority of the 
mills ure nut getting in exeess of one car of equipment a 
day. Two mills in southern ‘Texas have closed down their 
piuners through lack of equipment.” 

Several otuer mills near Shreveport have suspended be- 
cause of inability to get cars. 


At Louisville, Ky. 


At the Louisville plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., in the suburb of Binghamton, orders superinduced by 
car shortage, are coming so tast tor curs and repaits that 
every available workman is being pressed into service and 
the company is advertising for additional men. More than 
900 Men are working and it is intended to increase the force 
to «U0. Orders are on file tor 500 cars from the New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad, better known as the 
M. J. & K. C., 110 cars for the New Orleans & Northeastern, 
v0 cars for the Missouri & North Arkansas, 35 curs for the 
‘Lexus & Northeastern and from 5 to 20 cars each for several 
smaller roads, 













At Columbus, Ohio. 


The car situation is still the ruling factor in the lumber 
trade in Columbus and central Ohio. The manufacturer or 
shipper who can furnish stocks can get orders at practically 
his own price. Dealers in all sections of the State are 
clamoring for deliveries of orders placed several weeks ago 
and the situation appears te grow worse instead of better. 


At Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Many mills report that they can obtain only half the cars 
ordered and, as the situation is rapidly growing worse, 
unquestionably it will work a hardship on the shipping pub- 
lic in Cincinnati territory by the middle of next month. 
Large consumers of lumber are placing orders in quantities 
and calling for immediate shipment, not alone because they 
are using stock rapidly but because many of the more exp: ri- 
enced buyers anticipate much trouble in securing prompt 
shipments next month and are trying to get some stock 


ahead. 
At Norfolk, Va. 


More business is being offered, according to Norfolk (Va.) 
advices at this time by buyers than the mills care to con 
sider by reason of the now prevailing car shortage through- 
out this section. Quick shipment is desired at all times and 
this is exactly what the manufacturers are not abie to xive. 
Lots of orders have been turned down for this reason and 
those taken are with the specitication that equipment can 
be secured to forward the shipments. While this state of 
affairs does not militate against the millmen other than to 
pile up stock on their yards ready for shipment, already 
covered by orders, it is likely to put the buying element in 
a trying position in order to fill its customers’ requirements. 
Some mills have gone out of the market, owing to not being 
able to ship out lumber. One mill got one car in 16 days 
and would not have received that one but for the fact that 
the shipment was going west. The cargo business as a 
result is picking up generally for there is nothing left for 
the consumers to do but to wait until the cargo can be 
made up. Stocks on hand at the mills, not covered by 
orders, are very badly broken, far below normal, and smaller 
than for some time. 


At Lynchburg, Va. 


There are reports of car shortage already from North 
Carolina mills, and complaints are heard that in some in- 
stances stock can not be moved and that mills have even 
had to shut down. None of the Lynchburg lumber dealers 
have been affected so far, but some apprehension is felt, 


At Omaha, Nebr. 


The car shortage seems to be more severe as the late fall 
advances. Reports from both south and west indicate a 
call for cars to move grain and perishable goods and the 
cars turned over for use in loading lumber are getting less 
plentiful every day. Broken lumber stocks cause slow sery- 
ice into this territory and combined with a shortage of 
cars, the condition becomes still more annoying. 


Pacific Northwest Car Scarcity. 


The lack of cars is hindering shipping in many parts of 
the Northwest. F. H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., states that his concern 
is finding it extremely difficult to take care of its rail orders 
as some days it receives no cars. The scarcity is more 
— throughout the interior of Oregon, and on branch 
ines, 

R. B. Dyer, vice president of the Clatsop Mill Co., Astoria, 
Ore., states his concern is finding it hard to obtain cars, 
although heretofore it has been well taken care of. 

At Everett, Wash., the car shortage is beginning to be seri- 
ous, and it will probably become more noticeable, as the heavy 
movement of grain in the West occurs during October and 
November. E. A. Poyneer, manager of the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Co., states that with the searcity of cedar logs and 
the scarcity of cars it does not seem possible that the shingle 
— particularly will be able to operate extensively this 
all. 

J. G. Stortup, vice president of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., 
with offices in Tacoma, says the shortage of cars is already 
pronounced in southwestern Washington, and he looks for 
it to be more acute in the near future. Mills shipping tim- 
bers mostly are having comparatively less trouble, as flat 
cars and gondolas are more plentiful, but box cars which are 
used to move grain are becoming scarce. 

In eastern Oregon the car shortage is severe. Among the 
white pine mills in the vicinity of La Grande and Baker, 
advices received this week indicate that box cars are very 
scarce and lumber for short hauls is being loaded on flats 
and gondolas. Advices from Spokane are to the effect that 
although the Northern Pacific and Great Northern lines are 
furnishing sufficient cars it is difficult to obtain Union 
Pacific and Canadian Pacific cars, 

The North Bend Lumber Co., North Bend, Wash., reports 
that the situation is truly serious, and that Northern Pacific 
This company does 
not expect much relief for at least six weeks. 

At Anacortes, Wash., a busy shingle manufacturing town, 
some of the shingle mills will have to close down this week 
unless the car situation eases, as it is impossible for a 
shingle mill to operate long without cars, its shed capacity 
usually being limited and, after being kiln-dried, shingles 
can not be piled exposed to the weather. Scarcity of cars 
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ii interior points in Washington is likely to force many 


shingle mills to close temporarily. 


In Eastern Oregon. 


‘here is a severe shortage of cars in this section, states a 
yort from La Grande, Ore., particularly system cars. Box 
ys are almost unobtainable. The mills are loading all 
mmon lumber for nearby territory on flat cars or gondolas. 

Wallowa on the Elgin branch of the Oregon Railroad & 
avigation Co., the Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co. report 
iit it is better taken care of on account of its position as 
ue of the few large shippers at that point, it gets empties 
ing returned to main lines. The mills at Baker are begin- 
ug to feel the effects of the scarcity of cars and do not 
pect to be able to ship with any degree of promptness 
fore December. Shippers in this territory are dependent 
olly upon the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
. and they claim that this system has not nearly enough 
juipment to take care of a normal business. What box cars 
ippers are able to get here are practically all foreign cars. 
fie shipping record of one of the largest mills in this terri- 


7 


tory for a period covering the last 80 days shows that 
nearly 95 per cent of its shipments was loaded in foreign 
cars, 

Crops in this section are very heavy although extremely 
late on account of the backward season. Threshers are busy 
all through the Wallowa Valley and it is easily seen that the 
real heavy traffic here has not started. 


At Philadelphia, Pa. 

has become the most absorbing topic 
among Philadelphia lumbermen, and many are in a really 
serious predicament on account of it. The trouble seems 
to be worst with those whose shipping points are in West 


Virginia. 
At Buffalo, N. Y. 


The car shortage in the South is affecting local receipts 


The car situation 


of yellow pine considerably and dealers state that it is much 
easier to get orders than to find the stocks. 


Many mills are 
taking orders with the understanding that shipments will be 
made when cars are available. 


shortage is still a 
regards British Columbia shingles. 
any change, 
western 


At Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The great complaint of all lines of industry in the Pitts 
burgh territory and in regions affected by it is the acute car 
shortage. In spite of every effort of manufacturers they are 
unable to get within 50 per cent of the number of cars 
needed for the most urgent shipments of lumber. This situa 
tion is causing widespread concern in many directions, more 
particularly among the consumers who failed to realize the 
seriousness of the car shortage when warnings were first 
sent out. It has not only affected the lumber industry, but 
has gone into every branch of activity to an extent that it 
never has before. Not only car shortage but motive power 
shortage is bearing upon the ordinary run of business. 


At Toronto, Ont. 


The difficulty of receiving prompt deliveries owing to cal 
i matter of complaint more especially as 
There is not likely to be 
except for the until the bulk of the 
grain crop has been 


worse 
moved. 





ROUNDABOUT IN TH 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 22.—The idea, generally 
prevalent in the North, that the lumber market has sud- 
denly and perhaps but temporarily improved through 
manipulation or curtailment or any other such factor 
finds little support among yellow pine and cypress men 
in this part of the country. When asked to assign a 
reason tor the brisk demand they uniformly agree that 
it is directly due to a normal increase in consumption 
that has been growing steadily for more than a year, and 
to the reduction of stocks in the hands of middlemen to 
tlhe point where they have been forced to buy. 

Down here lumbermen are having a return of the old 
times when a man could tilt back in his desk chair and 
do most of his business by wire. Most of it, just now, 
takes the form of refusals to book orders for immediate 
shipment and courteous, but firm, rejection of any offer 
of business that does not. carry with it the market price. 
The open order ‘‘ Make us the best price you can on this 
stock and ship at once’’ is no longer regarded as a 
curiosity, as it has been 
for five years. Another 
type of order ‘‘One hun- 
lred pieces of so-and-so 
and fill the car with any- 
thing else you can ship’’— 
has made its reappearance 
atter a long hibernation. 


A Retroactive Adjustment. 


Over in Texas the other 
day a big shipper, remin- 
isting over experiences of 
the last five vears, recalled 
the case of a buyer who, 
apparently through  over- 
sight, accepted and paid 
for Your or five cars of 
stock on which the price 
had dropped $2 a thousand 
lLetween the time the order 
was placed and the time of 
delivery. Some time later 
the buyer indited a rather 
pathetic letter in which he 
asked the shipper whether 
it would not be a graceful 
thing, under the circum- 
stances, to issue a credit 
memorandum for $2 a thou- 
sand on that shipment, ex- 
plaining that he had in: 
tended to deduct that 
umount in making settle- 
ment, but had overlooked 
t. Mr. Shipper, feeling 
somewhat irritated, looked up the account and, tracing 
t back to 1906, found a case where he had filled an 
order for that buyer amounting to perhaps 20 cars, in 
spite of an upward turn of the market that made the 
stock worth $2.50 a thousand more when it was shipped 
than it had been worth when the sale was made. So he 
sat down and dictated this letter to the buyer: 

We have considered the proposition contained in your 
recent letter and regard it as eminently fair. We will 
credit your account $2 per thousand on the last four cars 
shipped you and enclose you herewith memorandum of same. 
In looking over your account, however, we find that back 
in 1906 we shipped you 20 cars as per enclosed duplicate 
invoices. On this stock there was an increase in value be- 
tween the time the order was placed and the time of ship- 
ment amounting to $2.50 a thousand. Therefore, at_ the 
same time that we credit your account $2 a thousand on 
this last shipment we are debiting your account $2.50 a 
thousand on the shipment made in 1906, and enclose you 
herewith memorandum covering the charge. As this leaves 
x balance in our favor we shall appreciate a prompt re- 
inittance. 

Needless to say, the remittance did not come, but those 
two people have been doing business together in con- 
stantly increasing volume since and there have been no 
further misunderstandings about sudden price changes. 

There has been considerable talk lately about the yel- 
low pine mills making a great mistake in running two 
shifts. Of course everyone concedes that the night run 
is a dangerous thing and that it ought to be eliminated 
as much as possible, but a visit to some of the represen- 
tative mills confirms the belief that there isn’t much 
danger of an over accumulation of stock just now. Few 
of the mills have a fair assortment on hand and the 
general scarcity of labor through the cotton country will 
act as a restraining influence for a time. Then, too, 
there is the uncertainty as to what will happen when the 
65 .representatives of .the. timber workers’ union, now 
in jail at Lake Charles, are put on trial. The consensus 
seems to be that if the agitators should come out ahead 











with a verdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ the result would be the 
renewal of labor trouble and the closing down of many 
mills. 


The Comprehensive Cypress Bungalow. 


George E. Watson, the well known manufacturer of 
‘sugi,’’ always has believed in advertising. Those who 
know him well concede that when it comes to cypress 
he is one of the greatest little press agents on the map. 
But of late it has been noted in New Orleans and vicinity 
that Mr. Watson’s usual lively interest in the advertising 
of cypress has been greatly augmented. Hus friends, 
who have been accustomed to hearing the virtues of 
cypress declaimed by day, now accuse him of talking the 
subject day and night, but few if any of them know the 
cause of this fresh start in the cypress publicity cam- 
paign. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is privileged to give 
the news to the world, in the presentation of the follow 
ing documents: 





EMPLOYEES OF THE LONG-BELL LUMBEK CO. IN 1890. 


1. A letter from the American consul at Amoy, China, 


as follows: 
No. C. E. 868. 
Summer Houses. 
AMERICAN CONSULATE. 


Amoy, CHINA, July 29, 
The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
1200 Hibernia Bank Building, 
New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: Dr. G. Reynolds Turner, a medical mission- 
ary of this city, called at this consulate recently and handed 
us the enclosed clipping, together with the enclosed ques- 
tions, and requested us to forward them to you for your 
reply. If this office can assist you in any way kindly com- 
mand us. 

I am, gentlemen, 





1912. 


Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) CHARLES F. BRISSEL, 
Vice Consul in Charge. 
enclosures : 
Advertisment clipping. 

2. List of questions. 

The clipping referred to can not be here reproduced, 
but it will be sufficient to explain that it was one of a 
series of Louisiana red cypress advertisements that went 
the rounds months ago. But the crux of the matter is 
contained in the list of questions hereto appended: 


Questions in re a house at Twa Bo: 


1. Can white ants destroy the fabric 
Will the material resist the ravages of white ants? 


must be white-ant-resisting. 


2. Will buildings of these materials stand high winds? 
Not merely ordinary high winds, but typhoons and gales. 
Up to Twa Bo the wind often blows from 60 to 90 miles 


an hour. 

8. Will such a building resist and kee 
the hill top the houses are often in mist 
and it often rains continuously for days. 


as out life is unbearable. 
4. Will these buildings keep cool inside? 


often 120 to 180 degrees out in the sun. 


or framework? 
The 
top of the hill swarms with white ants and the material 


out damp? On 
or days at a time 
Folks get their 
clothes wet through and if the house is damp inside as well 


Although up 
on the hill, still the sun has tremendous power and it is 
If they get heated 


SOUTH. 


really hot 
from the boat 


inside, then life is miserable. 

D. landing to the hill top is a 
great difficulty. Will such buildings do up into 40 or 50 
packages, or at most into packages of 100 Ibs? Unless 
most of the structure can be so done up the cost would be 


up so as to get 
5. Carriage 





too great. 


6. What will the “life” 
vears would they last 
their life 


of such buildings be; how many 
! under conditions like the above? 
is very short then their cheapness is not an actual 


gain. 


7. Can these buildings be sereened 
mosquitoes if necessary? 

8. Are buildings like this easily broken into? If thieves 
cin gain an easy access the temptations might be too great 
for the local “light-fingered-gentry.” 

9. What would be the probable rate of freight (per ton) 
to Amoy and how long would be needed between the dats 
of ordering and the desired date of receipt? 

10. Would it be safe to put stoves or some sort of dry- 
ing and heating apparatus into rooms of these houses? It 
is often necessary to dry clothes in long spells of wet 
weather. 

11. What are the terms of payment? Does 
give any discount or reductions on list prices? 

12. Is any adequate and 
binding guaranty given by th 
firm supplying such a_ build 
ing? One would not like te 
bring a house out here onli 
to find that the claims that 
had been made for it were 
not correct, or that in such 
a case one could obtain ne 
redress, 


against flies and 


this firm 


13. I would like to see full 
particulars as to prices, styles 
of houses and probable use 
fulness under the conditions 
above outlined. 

Shortly after receiving 
this inquiry Mr. Watson 
went North for a vacation. 


Export Facilities and 
Disabilities. 

One of the most inter- 
esting subjects now up for 
discussion along the Gulf 
coast is the projected deep 
water and harbor scheme 
at Beaumont. Experters 
tributary to that city say 
that any plan that will 
give them tresh water will 
be a great boon. The lack 
ot fresh water storage fa- 
cilities has proved to be a 
serious handicap, keeping 
many mills out of the ex- 
port timber trade, but the 
prospect of an early solu- 
tion now seems to be very 
favorable, in spite of rumors that engineers have placed 
the cost of the proposed improvements at a figure close 
to $3,000,000. 

New Orleans is bidding for business this year, and the 
export statistics show that the city is coming to the 
front rapidly, but there seems to be a general idea that 
in anything the railroads exercise control over Galveston 
gets a little the best of it. It was reported here this 
week that the railroads propose to require steamship 
agents to guarantee the payment of demurrage after 
10 days’ free time, as a means of keeping things mov- 
ing on the local wharves. The complaint in this instance 
is that such an arrangement produces no trouble when 
put in effect at Galveston, although it always means a 
lot of trouble here. Considering the volume of the 
grain and cotton movements it looks as if the facilities 
of both ports would be severely taxed before the close 
of the season. 


Nucleus of a Great Result. 


Those who have been in the lumber business long 
enough to remember the beginnings of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. will find some interest in the accompanying 
reproduction of a picture that hangs on a wall in the 
private office of C. H. Dodd, manager of the King- 
Ryder Lumber Co., the Long-Bell plant at. De Ridder, 
La. It shows a meeting of all of the employees of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. at the home of R. A. Long in 
Columbus, Kans.; in 1890.- Thirteen of the men who 
appeared in the group have since died, but those who 
are acquainted with the present day leaders in the great 
organization will recognize a number of them in this 
early picture. The company’s employees today run into 
the thousands, making this picture a striking evidence of 
the remarkable business judgment and foresight that 
have been necessary in the steady building of such an 
institution in a few years. 
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THE FARMER IN HIS RELATION TO THE 
HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


During the last two or three years the “High Cost of Living” or, 
as it is sometimes put, the “Cost of High Living,” has been widely 
discussed from many angles. In most cases the discussions take 
their direction from the personal bias of the persons entering into 
them, but perhaps no class has been oftener charged with being 
directly answerable for the alleged high cost of living than the retail 
merchants or the socalled “middlemen.” 

Much of the prejudice that exists against the middleman, because 
of a belief that his services are not needed in the scheme of distribu- 
tion, has been inspired and encouraged by mail order institutions 
and mail order organs. As the middleman or local retailer is the 
last merchant to exact a profit on the goods before they go into con- 
sumption the consumer comes more directly into contact with him 
than any other merchant. The consumer also naturally strikes at the 
merchant nearest at hand. 

One would suppose that the ultimate consumer who produces no 
part of the various goods and provisions that 


are not one-half the amount they should be or one-half the amount 
that they might be made without any increase of acreage or any con- 
siderable additional expenditure in the actual operation on the farm. 

The farmer who raises only 40 bushels of corn an acre expends 
the same amount of labor in plowing the land, in planting the seed, 
in cultivating the corn and in husking it; he requires just as many 
horses, which consume just as much grain; he requires just as many 
farm hands, who demand just as much wages; he requires just as 
much farm machinery, which is worn out just as rapidly as would 
be required to farm the same land and produce double the crops. 


Waste of Energy on Farm. 

If farming in this way is not inefficient then no efficiency is 
to be found in the world. If the manufacturer would increase the 
efficiency of his plant ordinarily he must put in improved machinery, 
which involves additional expense. If the railroad would improve 
its facilities for transportation it must build better tracks, buy better 
locomotives, and maintain its equipment in a higher state. In both 
these cases and in substantially all cases, except in farming, increased 

efficiency involves additional expenditure for 





he must buy would be loudest in his com- 
plaints against the middleman as a useless 
factor in the system of distribution. But he 
is not, for most of the prejudice against the 
middleman exists among the farming popu- 
lation upon which the burden imposed by 
the high cost of living is lightest. 


Efficiency and Living Cost. 

While consideration of the high cost of 
living has developed many features, perhaps 
out of the discussions no more important 
principle has been evolved than that of effi- 
ciency as applied to the numerous operations 
that are involved in manufacture and trans- 
portation as well as in commerce of other 
kinds. Naturally enough, therefore, the plea 
that the railroads recently made for higher 
rates was met with a unanimous demand 


wise ? 


that they increase their efficiency. Manufac- 
turers in many lines already have seen the ae 
6 Ruearsid ; supplies it. 
importance of increasing efficiency; increased 
profits and increased competition both have 
stimulated increased efficiency. But the 
same can not be said of the farmer. 
For ages the farmer has been looked upon 
and pointed out as the source to which the 





rest of mankind must look for the means of 


WHOSE HARVEST? 


Bountiful harvests that fill farmers’ 
granaries presage big purchases to 
fill farmers’ needs. 


Mail order houses realize this fact and 
are undertaking to make this year’s 
harvest their own. 
ticipated the farmers’ going to mar- 
ket by acampaign of advertising and 
a colossal distribution of catalogs. 


Have retailers been as far-sighted and 


The man with pockets bulging with 
money is prepared to buy numerous 
necessities and many luxuries that 
he has long denied himself. 


The local retailer who has not the en- 
terprise to take the steps needed to 
supply the farmer’s every want 
ought not to complain if an outsider 


Farmers will spend millions of dollars 
during the next half-year. This 
money if kept in the rural commun- 
ity will work wonders in local de- 
velopment. What have you done, 
Mr. Retailer, to keep it there ? 


equipment. In almost every case increased 
efficiency on the farm involves merely a rota- 
tion of crops in accordance with well estab- 
lished principles of agriculture. 


Efficiency Easily Increased. 


Examples are available in which farms 
formerly producing 20 or 30 bushels an acre 
have been brought up to such a state of fer- 
tility by mere rotation of crops as to produce 
double or triple those amounts. They were 
brought to this state of fertility by merely 
alternating the corn or oat crop with a crop 
that returned to the earth the soil content 
that the corn crop and the oat crop had 
exhausted. 

Farmers have for a number of years re- 
ceived very high prices for everything they 
have raised on the farm, for not only the 
grain but for the live stock. They have, 
therefore, made money and in many in- 
stances have become wealthy. This situa- 
tion has caused a great increase in the value 
of farm land, with the result that this class 
of property has been the most active of any. 
In any other line of business these facts 
would be considered conclusive evidence 


They have an- 








subsistence. Because the cost of living has 

advanced greatly and with a view of increasing the amount of agri- 
cultural products as well as increasing the health of the race the 
“back to the farm” movement has been promoted throughout the 
world. Parallel with this movement has been another and even 
greater movement to introduce science into the practice of agriculture. 


Big Dividends Paid. 

An increase in efficiency always pays big dividends on the small 
additional investment needed to bring it about. No one who is 
familiar with farming as at present carried on will deny that as a 
business or a profession it is the least efficient of all; in fact, the 
statement may be made that few if any other businesses will provide 
a livelihod for a family during a long period of years under the same 
kind of management as that under which the average farm is con- 
ducted. 


Investigation has shown times without number that the agricul- 
tural products of the United States and of the world, for that matter, 


that the business was being carried on in an 
efficient manner. 

Consumers have been paying high prices for farm products, prices 
so high that in some cases they are considered exorbitant. Nearly 
all of the farm products enter almost directly into the cost of living. 
If, therefore, the farmer can conduct his operations in accordance 
with modern and efficient methods of scientific agriculture and thus 
produce double the amount on his present acreage with little addi- 
tional cost in money or labor he can cut in two the present cost of 
living for the consuming public without appreciably reducing his 
own net income. 


Wastes in Building Arrangement. 


The inefficiency of agriculture as at present carried on does not 
end with the farming proper, that is, the actual tilling of the soil. 
The. farmer unquestionably wears out much more horse flesh and 
many more farm implements than are necessary in the needless 
traveling over and cultivation of land that has become impoverished 
to a point where it produces half or less than half the crop that it 
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MODERN LIFE DEMANDS HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 


would produce if scientifically tilled. 


matter, is due to neglect. 


their farm implements from the weather. 


ings. 


of the live stock. 


But the statement may be 
made without much fear of contradiction that a large part of the 
deterioration in farm implements, and in farm stock also for that 
Thousands of farmers even in the best 
farming sections of the United States habitually neglect to shelter 
No one can travel any 
considerable distance through a farming section without seeing har- 
vesters, mowers, cultivators and various other farm implements 
standing in the fields or in the farm yards exposed to the elements 
months after the season in which they are used in farm work. 
Another feature which contributes greatly to the inefficiency of 
farming is the unscientific and haphazard arrangement of farm build- 
Comparatively few farmers have given any considerable atten- 
tion to the relative location of the various buildings with a view of 
lessening the labor involved in “doing the chores” and taking care 


As the price paid for labor employed in manufacturing has risen 
the manufacturer has exercised the greatest ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment of his plant and the installation of labor saving machinery, with 
a view of reducing labor cost to a minimum. 
farm labor have risen almost if not quite as rapidly as in other fields, 
yet the lost motion and the waste of effort in farm work continue 
little short of appalling. 

So long as the farmer conducts his farm work in the present unsci- 
entific and inefficient manner he will remain one of the most potent 
factors in causing the high cost of living. The agricultural interests 
of the United States are by far the greatest, and the products of the 
farm have a more intimate relation to the cost of living than any 
other commodities produced by the hand of man. 
farm produce, owing to inefficiency in farm management, costs double 
or triple what it should it surely adds more to the present heavy 


The prices paid for 


When, therefore, 


burden of the ultimate consumer than any other commodity. 





MICHIGAN RETAIL FEDERATION 
MEETS. 


Students of the present method of the distribution 
of products have become fully convinced that the re- 
tailer is an indispensable factor. However, inasmuch 
as so much prejudice has been created by mail order 
advertisers and other opposing interests, the retailers 
of the various States and of the United States have 
organized federations for the purpose of informing 
the public regarding their true position and attitude. 

Recently the retail merchants of Michigan organized 
the Michigan Federation of Retail Merchants. This 
organization held a meeting at Grand Rapids, Septem- 
ber 17, 18 and 19. The meeting was largely attended 
and a number of addresses were delivered. Among the 
speakers were Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, who pro- 
posed as the home town motto, ‘‘The community that 
is good enough for me to live in is good enough for 
me to buy in, and the dollar spent here helps the home 
community.’’ Mr. Holmes was elected vice president 
of the association. 

Carroll F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, who is a member 
of the executive committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Retailers, declared that ‘‘the corner grocery 
controls more votes than the farmer does, but the 
politician hunts the farmer’s vote because the corner 
groceries are not organized’’. He said, also, ‘‘ that 
when you have educated the retailers in this gospel 
of cooperation among business men no force can cope 
with the influence their combined organization would 
exert, and, directed along right lines, it would retain 
its permanency.’’ 





{From the Milford (Ill.) Herald.} 


THE MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 


The Milford merchant that does not believe it pays to 
advertise might have got an object lesson if he had 
wended his way to the depot Monday morning and saw 
the wagonload of catalogs sent here by one of Chicago’s 
big mail order houses. Last week a competing house 
sent about 16 sacks of catalogs through the mail to the 
people of this community. It is said these catalogs cost 
about $1 each and it takes another 25 cents to get it to 
the buyer; thus one can see what the mail order man 
thinks of the trade in and around Milford. For further 
information it may be stated that from $800 to $1,000 
worth of money orders are written a week at the Mil- 
ford post office, of which about three-fourths go to the 
mail order concerns in Chicago. There is a reason for 
this. The mail order man is not to blame. He wants 
business and he simply tells the buyer that he wants 
his trade and has something to offer him worth the 
money. On the other hand what is the Milford mer- 
chant doing to tell you about what he has to offer? Pick 
up the Herald any week and see what he tells you about 
his store or his wares. It’s ten to one you won’t even 
find an invitation to call and see him. It is more than 
an even bet you won’t find his name in the paper. The 
mail order houses exist today largely through the indif- 
ference of the country merchant and where he is the 
most indifferent they find the trade the most profitable. 
The local dealer, on the ground, with a hundred and one 
articles to sell, will not spend as much in the course of 
a year to advertise himself and his business as any of 
these firms spend in postage or express to get their 
names and wares before the people of this community. 
They rest on the fact that ‘‘everybody knows I am 
here,’’? and here they sit. This theory might have been 
good years ago, probably before the time of Noah. 

But it is said of Noah that he advertised the flood and 
it came off on schedule time. The nonadvertisers got 
drowned in the tide. This is true today, and if the coun- 
try merchant does not wake up to the fact pretty soon 
he will be a thing of the past. Conditions and times are 
changing. Distance is nothing any more. A farmer 
friend told the writer the other day that he jumped 
into his auto and drove 10 miles and back again for 
meat for breakfast. That is the way we are doing 
things today. The country storekeeper—mark you we 
say storekeeper—must awaken to conditions. He must 
make an allowance for advertising the same as he does 
for taxes, light, fuel, clerk hire or other expenses. He 
must map out a campaign and follow it up. He must 


have faith in himself as a salesman and confidence in 
the merits of his goods and when he does this he will 
make the other fellow, the buyer, have faith in both. 
Until he does this he can not expect to command much 
respect with the man with money to spend. Take the 
Herald, and the best advertiser is Strauss Bros., of 
Ligonier, Ind. A firm more than a hundred miles away. 
They have confidence that the Herald will bring them 
results. They are business men and believe in what they 
have to sell, therefore they are not afraid to let the peo- 
ple know. They come to Milford to advertise because 
they know it is a prosperous community. They know 
that the people have the money. Strauss Bros. are good 
business men. They are not spending this money with 
the Herald to help us out. They are trying to help 
Strauss and incidentally the people of this community, 
as they have done in hundreds of cases. That’s all. 
The Milford merchant should not only take a peep at the 
mail catalog, but he should get out in this grand open 
country and take a hike over it and see in what a really 
prosperous country and time he is now living. It will 
do him good and ought to give him food for thought. 

The Herald can get all kinds of advertising from the 
Chicago mail order concerns at double the price charged 
the home dealer: But what wouid be the result if we 
took it? The man who doesn't believe in advertising 
would be the first to holler. 


OP DID LD LPI ILD ID ID I IO 
A condition not a theory confronts the retail mer- 


chant. He must keep abreast of the times if he would 
remain in business. 





The Family Man’s 
Hardest Problem 


and at the same time the most 
important one is the building of 
a suitable home. So much de- 
pends on the environment of the 
children that every precaution 
should be taken for their com- 
fort and health. Sunlight and 
fresh air in the home is neces- 
sary—uniform temperature and 
humidity is also necessary. 
These things and many more 
have come down to us through 
generations—generations when 
the home was the making of our 
Nation and the material used in 
most of those homes was 
good American wood—sometimeés 
crudely cut, but always given 
the preference because of its 
fitness to health and comfort. 
Our yard today contains the 
same kind of lumber, but more 
perfectly cut and finished so 
that the work required of the 
carpenters has been reduced to 
the minimum. We want to show 
it to you and explain how you 
can use it profitably. 








. “There’s No Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 
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{From the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune.] 


NATION HURT BY DECAY OF 
TOWNS. 


Mail Order House Evil Affects Prosperity of the 
Entire Community. 





PUBLIC OPINION IS STIRRED. 





EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN IS NECESSARY FOR SALVATION OF 
VILLAGE AND COUNTRY MERCHANT, 

Looking over numerous farm publications we find a 
certain institution in Chicago of questionable business 
methods and another at Davenport are extravagant in 
the space used in doping up the hot air to the unsus- 
pecting farmers. In some instances these concerns are 
paying as high as $150 per page per issue and their ad 
appears simultaneously in ten or more of these farm 
publications. Just think of the money for this class 
of advertising alone, and then they tell us that there is 
no expense in the mail order business. ‘‘ Factory to 
consumer’’ sounds good but somebody has to pay these 
advertising bills just the same. 

There are many country merchants who see their 
trade gradually slipping away from them—leaving the 
country town and going to the great cities by the chan- 
nel of the mail order trade. 

There are many country editors who see the pros- 
perity of their towns depleted and circulation and adver- 
tising income reduced for the same reason. 

There are few, however, who realize that their problem 
is a national one, and that it is wrapped up in and a 
part of the great fundamental question whether this 
nation shall be perpetuated or shall be destroyed by the 
physical degeneration of humanity, the social unrest, 
industrial discontent, moral and political corruption and 
certain to culminate in anarchistic crimes, riotous mobs 
and all-destroying social upheavals as the result of some 
long continued period of industrial and commercial 
depression. 

‘he fact is that the upbuilding of the country town 
and suburban village, as an antidote and safeguard 
against the poisonous social, moral, physica! and political 
herding of millions of our working people together in 
the unnatural congested life of the tenements, is the one 
great question that rises above all others in importance 
as a problem that this nation must solve. Unless it does 
solve it, it will suffer death from human degeneracy, the 
fate of so many nations and civilizations that have 
arisen in the past only to be destroyed. Ours will like- 
wise be destrcyed unless we take heed in time. 

Then comes the question of the growth of towns and 
villages. There is where the country editors and mer- 
chants can help themselves. Once get it into the minds 
of the whole American people that the salvation of the 
nation depends on the upbuilding of the country towns 
and suburban villages—get the idea planted and deeply 
rooted so it will grow itself and a thousand influences 
will enter the field and enlist for the great campaign 
for rural and country town and village development to 
check the overgrowth of cities with all its resultant evils. 

It can not all be done at once. The first thing is to 
get public thought actively aroused and turned into 
right channels. There must be a complete common con- 
ception in the minds of millions of people of this new 
national ideal. The facts and arguments to support 
it must be disseminated through a great educational 
campaign—entirely separate from politics. 

Every country editor and country merchant should 
be a leader in the movement in his locality. 





PRACTICAL COMMUNITY BUILDING. 
{From Wausa (Neb.) Gazette.] 


John Palmer returned Saturday from Concord, where 
he has just finished the erection of a building to be used 
as meat market. There is an interesting story connected 
with that building. There was not a building in town 
suitable for a meat market and the butcher man did not 
have the wherewithal to erect one so three farmers in the 
community clubbed together and had this building 
erected, whereupon they told the butcher man to go in 
there and do business, as they wanted a meat market in 
their town. That is what we would call loyalty to one’s 
home town. 
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Interesting Facts and Fancies Regarding Historic Boston— At the Graves of the Revered Dead—On Beacon Hill: A Call at 


SEEN IN BOSTON. 


lhis chapter has nothing to do with lumber except 
that all interests are closely associated. It is my aim 
that in this department there may be something of in- 
terest to all its numerous readers, and for this reason 
it contains much that does not strictly pertain to the 
lumber industry. One of the most extensive line-yard 
proprietors was once asked if too many topics which 
were alien to the lumber business were treated, and his 
reply was, ‘‘To suit me best you would not mention 
lumber in the Realm; you would tell us of the things 
you see outside of lumber.’’ I hardly knew whether 
to take this as a compliment or not. He may have 
thought that I didn’t know enough about the retail 
lumber business to write intelligently on it. This dealer 
says he reads these columns every Sunday and he can 
tell me more things that I have written than I myself 
eould tell. Hence I think this chapter will please him— 
and if we can please one man we are not living wholly 
in vain. 

Maybe you know more about Boston than I do. I 
hope you do for I enjoy the men who know things. If 
such is your knowledge I am perfectly willing that 
you should call me a chump for writing this and go 
right on about your business. 

The ‘‘Hub,’’ as Boston is called, is really the Hub 
for sights. He would be a poor American, a poor 
observer, or disgustingly blasé, who could not see in 
Boston things which would be of interest to him. 

Metropolitan Boston has more than a million and a 
quarter people. Boston proper has not far from 600,000. 
Financially the city is as sound as a nut. The inhabi- 
tants do not rush their heads off as they do in Chicago, 
New York, and some of the western cities, still they 
manage to make a lot of money. If you and I had 
the money that the people of Boston have sunk in wild- 
eat schemes concocted in the West we could found as 
many libraries as Carnegie has, or indulge in any other 
fad that might be to our taste. If I had that money 
I would fill a building with old fiddles and wear so many 
diamonds that the sun would be jealous of me. 

When on the highest point between Colorado Springs 
and Cripple Creek, from which one can see the almost 
numberless holes in the sides of the mountains which 
surround that great gold camp, looking as if giant 
woodehucks had dug their holes and then deserted them, 
a man on the car said to me, ‘‘Scores and scores of 
those holes have been floated as mines, and Boston 
money has been poured into them like water.’’ With 
authority to draw on them I should expect to be able 
to step into the Boston banks and take from over the 
counters millions. But I never shall. 


Where the Living and the Dead Commingle. 


In no other city with which I am acquainted are the 
living and the dead so closely associated. I know of 
five old graveyards in the city, some of them in its 
very heart, two diagonally across on Tremont Street, 
one of the main thoroughfares. There may be others. 
In these grounds lie governors of the State, mayors of 
the city, signers of the Declaration of Independence, old 
patriots who gave-their services and lives for the great 
country that was to be, and no lofty monuments mark 
their graves. Hardly a stone is more than 4 feet high, 
many of them not more than 2 feet, and nearly all of 
them are of slate which were inscribed in, and brought 
from, England, quarries at that time not having been 
opened in this country. The durability of this slate 
is surprising, the inscription on most of the stones 
being as easily read as the day they were set in the 
ground, many of them 250 years ago. I was told by a 
man who is interested in such matters that in some 
sections of the East slate is coming into use for monu- 
mental purposes. Were the stones in these old burial 
grounds of marble it is highly probable that the 
inscriptions could not now be read. 

In one of these old burial places lies the dust of the 
judge, as recorded on the tombstone, who sat on the 
bench at Salem when the witches were condemned. ‘‘If 
he could arise from the grave he ought to be ashamed 
of himself,’’ I said to the sexton. 

‘*He was ashamed of himself. Every year for 40 
years before he died he made a public confession,’’ was 
the reply. 

If I were a descendant of that judge I should want 
the inscription. on the stone erased, as I should not 
desire the world to know that one of my ancestors was 
so brutally religious. 

In the Granary Graveyard, so named for the reason 
that it was located near a granary, the sexton said to 
me, ‘‘Let’s see how good a Yankee you are to guess. 
How many would you say are buried here?’’ 

‘*For a guess, 2,000,’’ I answered. 

‘*You come as near as most of them do. There are 
8,000,’’ said he. ‘‘In some of the graves they were 
buried two, three and four deep. Each foot of the 


ground, lawn and pathways covers the remains of some 
long-dead person.’’ 

Diagonally across from this ground in the King’s 
Chanel Graveyard the sexton estimates that 5,000 are 
buried. On a stone here it is stated that the first burial 
in Boston was in 1630-—282 years ago. An old lady 
told me the history of this first burial. On the site 


of the King’s Chapel was the residence of a prominent 
Englishman. His wife, a Lady Somebody, died and was 
buried in the yard near the house, and this grave was 
the nucleus of the burial ground. It is probable that 
immediately in the city, in these old graveyards, lie the 
bones of 25,000 people. Will these ancient burial 
grounds remain undisturbed? In Boston, for genera- 
tions, they will, for they are sacred ground, but in 
Chicago they would not remain for 12 months. In the 
latter city the bodies were removed from a cemetery 
in Lincoln Park—and there was ground to burn. 


Where Other Honored Dead Lie. 


A nickel ride takes one from Boston to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, in which a score of the noted dead are buried. 
It was a hot Sunday that I was in this cemetery and, 
as it contains 160 acres, one can imagine that to tramp 
it over gives one that weary feeling. As I sat on the 
coping at Longfellow’s grave an artist of wide repute 
came up the pathway and sat by my side. He has 
pictures in London, Paris, many in this country, and 
is now engaged on a picture for the King of England. 
We talked for an hour or more. He was there to sketch 
the tomb of Longfellow. A Worcester girl had posed 
for him, and in the painting this girl will stand on 
the sward within the coping, bearing a large bunch of 
flowers in her arms. The title of the picture will be, 
‘*Not forgotten.’’ 

While sitting there we recalled one of Longfellow’s 
beautiful verses: 

Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal: 
Dust thou art, to dust returneth, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


We went from Longfellow’s grave to that of Agussiz, 
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“He ought to be ashamed of himself.” 


which is marked by a field stone not more thau 4 feet 
high, the name so illegibly ent that it is not easily read. 
On one side was the grave of the greatest American 
poet, on the other that of one of the greatest of natural- 
ists. Longfellow was imaginative, of a poetic tempera- 
ment, and spoke as from the chair regarding the soul. 
Agassiz did not recognize the soul. The contrast recalled 
a remark of my son who, having taken his classical 
course at a university in which great stress is laid on 
philosophy, when asked what he thought of a certain 
philosophical problem, replied, ‘‘When the greatest 
philosophers of the world, So-and-so, So-and-so, So-and- 
so (naming them) diametrically disagree what should I 
know about it??? 

In this famous cemetery, through the trees are seen 
great monuments which cost thousands, but on coming 
closer the names that are carved upon them are not 
known to fame. Not one of the graves of the great 
intellectual lights buried here is marked by an imposing 
monument. They don’t need them. Thousands and 
thousands find their way to these graves, and they go 
there to pay homage to genius, to character, to brains, 
and not to a display of wealth. In the final analysis 
wealth cuts a poor figure. 


A Fish Story. 

Frequently when visiting a lumberman he had recently 
returned from a fishing trip, and generally he tells a 
pretty good story. If he did not bring a big fish home 
he got hold of one that nearly pulled him out of the 
boat, and broke away with pole, hook, bob and sinker. 
What monsters there are even in our rivers and small 
lakes that bit but were not hauled in! I have long 
wanted an opportunity to tell a fish story that. would 
out-do them all, and here goes: 

‘¢T?? wharf is a place for those who are’ interested 
in fish and fishing to spend a few hours. The wharf 
is more than an eighth of a mile long, the fish houses 
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extending along its entire center. The docks on both 
sides: are lined with fishing boats, some of them so 
small that a novice would hesitate to risk himself in 
one of them on a pond in a squall, yet these boats go 
to sea, and are gone for days. Others are fair sized 
schooners, thoroughly equipped. Some days as many 
as 1,000,000 pounds of fish are brought in. Some of 
these boats are loaded with swordfish, others with cod, 
and others with mackerel, according to the season. ‘The 
swordfish, minus the heads and insides, that were being 
hoisted trom the hold of a schooner, and weighed on 
dock, at times tipped the scales at more than 370 
pounds. ‘These fishermen earn good wages. <A_ boat 
that had been out two weeks came in and each member 
of the crew received as his share of the profits $200. 

‘*How do you catch swordfish?’’ one of the crew 
was asked. 

‘*They are harpooned,’’ he said. A man stands in 
the ‘‘pulpit’’ on the end of the bowsprit, and when a fish 
shows itself it is given the harpoon, and pulled on deck. 
The sword, which is a continuation of the fish’s nose, is 
about 5 feet long, and with it a whale could be and ofien 
is disemboweled; and it was told me there are numerous 
eases of its having been driven through the sides of a 
wooden boat. The smaller fish, such as cod, hake ana 
haddock, are thrown from the boat to the wharf with 
pitchforks. The great bulk of the fish is shipped by 
the fish houses. A small portion of them is bought on 
the wharf by consumers—restaurant men, hotel keepers, 
and even by housekeepers. The swordfish are the most 
expensive and bring on the wharf as high as $50 each. 
If a diet of fish produced brains, as formerly supposed, 
one could get so many brains in Boston that his head 
would weigh so much his heels would point upward. 


Architectural Boston. 


Architecturally, there is little for those who are 
acquainted with other cities to see in Boston. With 
few exceptions there are no skyscrapers as in other 
cities. The height of buildings is limited to 125 feet. 
By special provision a building that is going up over 
the old customhouse will, on authority of a Boston 
newspaper, reach more than 1,000 feet into the air. 
The buildings are jammed together like sardines in a 
box. Mention has before been made of the solid blocks 
ot residences. Space is valuable, one reason being that 
so much of the ground has been made. The Back Bay 
district was once under water. Tremont Temple that 
of a Sunday is used for church purposes, and on week 
days for others, as well as all the theaters have galleries 
and galleries, evidently for the reason that more space 
cannot be given to their width. 

In an architectural way there are only two sights— 
the five buildings of the Harvard Medical School, of 
white marble, and which cost millions—possibly a halt 
dozen of them. I am past describing the artistic ap 
pearance of these buildings. One of them harbors the 
greatest, so far as completeness is concerned, medical 
museum in the world. It is said little can be added 
to it. Expecting to become a student in this school our 
6-foot kid reveled for four half days in this museum. 
All the specimens are abnormal with the exception of 
several hundred skulls which are used to show the skull 
formation of different peoples. Our kid was anxious 
that I should see this ‘‘mine of wealth,’’ as he called it. 
I went, but a half hour was enough to give me the 
nightmare the next night so they could hear my ravings 
in the next ward. 

The second sight, architecturally, is the Christian 
Science Church. This is a veritable temple that seats 
5,000, is constructed entirely of marble from the finest 
Italian quarries, Indiana Bedford stone, and granite 
for the foundation. The elegance of this structure can 
hardly be described. The marble and stone are beauti- 
fully and elaborately carved, the pews are of solid 
mahogany, and the great dome is pointed out to strangers 
as they ride on the cars through that section of the city. 
The cost of the church was several millions. In it is 
the finest organ in Boston, and the finest to which I 
ever have listened with the exception of that in the 
Mormon Tabernacle, in Salt Lake City. It is novel in 
church experience to see a congregation from 4,000 up 
and a Sunday school held at the same hour of the other 
service in order that the church may not overflow. A 
glance at the congregation would indicate that it is 
composed largely of the aristocracy of Boston, as no- 
where could be seen a greater display of fashionable 
and costly attire, and perhaps at no other half dozen 
churches such an array of automobiles, many of them of 
the limousine type, in waiting to bear the worshippers 
to their homes. 

Speaking religiously, Boston is markedly Unitarian. 
Nearly all of the literary lights have been of that 
belief. The King’s Chapel, the original built in 1689, 
was first for the followers of the Church of England, 
but now it is Unitarian. One is shown the pews in which 
Charles Sumner and Oliver Wendell Holmes worshipped. 
While we were in the city, Dr. Richardson, called the 
greatest surgeon of Boston, was buried from this church. 
Boston, once so puritanical, now shows its feeling regard- 
ing the old order of things by dubbing the site of a 
particular church ‘‘ Brimstone Corner,’’ from the fact 
a from the first brimstone theology has been preached 
there. 
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Massachusetts’ Capitol. 


The old statehouse is filled with relics, among them 
Ben Franklin’s printing press. The item in this build- 
ing that set me thinking the liveliest is the hook from 
which Old John Brown was hanged. This is of about 
half-inch iron, a foot long. The lower end is turned in 
the shape of an open eye, and through this the rope 
was passed, the stem going through the gallows beam 
and held in place by a nut. 

The present capitol is an immense building, located 
on aristocratic Beacon Hill. Its size really belittles it. 
Its dome is gilded, and the profusion of electric lights 
surrounding it is a guide to the wayfarer who may 
lose his sense of direction in the night. The building 
outside is elegant; inside it is more so. The hote! at 
which we stopped is opposite the statehouse, and one 
morning I said to my best girl, ‘‘We will step aeross 
and see the governor,’’ 

‘*But we can’t see the governor,’’ she said. 

‘But we will see him,’’ I told her. 

His private secretary took our name. 
business with the governor?’’ he asked. 

‘*None whatever,’’ I told him. ‘‘We are from the 
great hog and corn State, Iowa, and came to pay our 
respects to Gov. Foss.’’ 

In a few minutes we were ushered in. ‘‘Governor,’’ 
I said, ‘‘you know how our interests run together like 
the threads of a spider web. You were at the head 
of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., the great blower concern. 
That firm has paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thousands 
of dollars for advertising. I am on the editorial staff 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; and in this way our 
connection is established.’’ 

Laughingly he said that was so. He said the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is a great paper. We talked about 
Mr. Judson and Mr. Defebaugh. Finally he placed us 
in charge of his private secretary who showed us over 
the building and pointed out the numerous features of 
interest. Prominent among these is the log of the 
Mayflower, which, under glass, is exposed to the view otf 
the public during the day, and at night placed in a 
heavy steel safe provided by the state for that purpose. 
The electric lights were turned on in both chambers. 
The hall of representatives has been pronounced the 
finest room in the world, but I am at a loss to under- 
stand why it has been so called. The color effect is 
certainly fine, but beyond this there is nothing to stagger 
one. 


‘*Have you 


My cousin was a member of the legislature last year, 
and as a family, one after another, the three of us sat 
in his chair. Afterward I wrote him that if he should 
be returned and should occupy his old seat he would 
find it so surcharged with wisdom that if infectious 
he would be pointed out as one of the great lawmakers 
of Massachusetts. 


Boston as an Educational Center. 


That Boston is the educational center of the United 
States does not admit of intelligent discussion. It has 
Harvard, America’s greatest university; the Massachu- 
setts Tech., America’s greatest scientific school; the 
New England Conservatory of Music, America’s greatest 
school of music, and there are others, and many of them, 
that grade as high as a liberty pole. All told, there 
are more than 600 general and special schools. There 
are more than 100 hospitals. The publie library, 225 by 
227 feet, the interior beautifully decorated, costing 
nearly $2,500,000, is the second largest free library in 
the world—the largest is in New York. 

Art is conducive to education, and here is the Museum 
of Fine Arts, an immense building filled with priceless 
treasures. The Japanese collection is said to be the 
finest in the world. There are old masters of unknown 
value, but the painting that most impressed me is one 
of the Sphinx, with a native in a crouching position, his 
ear to the mouth of the Sphinx, expecting that it will 
disclose to him the wisdom of the past. The thought 
came to me: How many there are to whose lips we 
place our ears expecting to be instructed in wisdom but 
from whom we learn no more than did this child of the 
desert from the Sphinx that is partly buried in the 
Egyptian sands. 

From education comes culture; courtesy is an adjunct 
of culture—and for courtesy the Bostonian beats us of 
the West out of sight. He doesn’t sidle right up to a 
stranger and ask him to have a drink, but he is gen- 
tlemanly and decent. Ask him a question on the street 
and he gives a deliberate answer, and not infrequently 
will go out of his way to direct a stranger. The boys 
are growing up in this atmosphere. On a busy corner, 
in Washington Street, I saw a knot of men around a 
newsboy buying papers and it was noticed that he 
thanked every man who paid him a penny. ‘‘My boy, 
do you thank everybody who buys a paper?’’ I asked, 
as I slipped a penny into his hand and took a paper 
from the bundle on his arm. 


“*T aim to. It jumps right out of my mouth,’’ he 
answered. Did you ever hear anything finer? ‘‘Good 
for you, my boy,’’ I said. ‘‘If always you permit 
‘ourtesy to jump right out of your mouth you don’t 
iknow what an asset it may sometime prove to be.’’ 

There is no place in respectable business or social cir- 
‘les, in Boston, for the discourteous. The very atmos- 
phere surrounding him would choke him. I have seen a 
street car conductor walk along the rail to explain to his 
passengers the features of interest along the route. 
Have you ever seen a conductor in Chicago, Omaha, St. 
Louis or Seattle do this? I never have. I have thought 
that the drunken men in Boston, of whom there are 
many, are more courteous than in other cities. Possibly, 
however, this is in part compulsory. They arrest for 
profanity in Boston, and a man in his cups knows 
better than to paint the air lurid, 
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“His heels would point upward.” 


Around and Out of Boston. 


But, oh, the streets of Boston. They are so irregular 
and crooked that, after the manner of a vaudeville 
stunt, when making your way through them the first you 
know you are looking at the back of your own head. 
Crooked and narrow! There are streets so narrow 
I would wager a hat that with two jumps I could clear 
one of them. There are sidewalks not to exceed 3 feet 
wide. There are streets marked at their entrance, ‘‘One- 
way street,’’ that is, they are so narrow that two teams 
can not meet in them. Some of the streets are fairly 
wide, but only fairly. Back in the 60s, when hoops were 
in style two women abreast would nearly fill any side- 
walk. It is a godsend to Boston that hobbles came in. 

But when it comes to street car transportation they 
have got us all. The system is pronounced the finest 
in the world. It is rather peculiar in some respects. 
Asking the way to certain sections you will be told to 
take the elevated, and upon asking where to get the 
elevated you will be directed to a hole in the ground. 
On a short trip one goes under the ground, over it, and 
on the surface. To emerge from the subway stations a 
few times one has to climb as many stairs as would 
take him to the top of Bunker Hill Monument. At one 
exit there is an escalator—moving stairs that one can 
step on and be carried to the earth’s surface. I would 
bet $4 that the legs of the people of no other city are 
so muscular as are those of the Bostonians. 

Rail transportation in and out of Boston leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. The South Station is the largest in 
the world. It cost $14,000,000, covers 13 acres, has 32 
tracks, and daily 700 trains pass in and out. The North 
Station is the third largest in the world, the Union 
Station, in St. Louis, ranking second. The facilities 
for reaching the nearby cities by rail are unsurpassed. 
It is hardly necessary to ask when a train goes. Just 
go to a station and in a few minutes your train will 
leave. 

Miscellaneous Features of Interest. 


The glass flowers in the Agassiz Museum, of Harvard, 
are famous the civilized world over. They can not be 
duplicated. As a work of art they are marvelous. 
Botanically they are perfectly classified. They fill cases 
which cover a large area. People come a long distance 
to see them. Outside I plucked a little flower the 
delightful odor of which all the glass workers in the 
world can not give to their productions. . Yet the 
throngs rave over the artificial, and trample on the 
genuine—the Almighty’s creation. Sometimes I think 
that many of us should be cast into purgatory until we 
can appreciate the beauties of this grand old world in 
which we live. 
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Faneuil Hall is a free court. Here the old-time 
orators thundered against slavery. No matter what 
may be your belief you can give expression to it in 
this hall. Probably more cranks have aired their opin- 
ions here than in any other place in any one city. I 
once had the honor, or otherwise, of making a little 
spiel in it myself. It is one of the old landmarks of 
Boston, and goes by the name of ‘‘The Cradle of 
Liberty.’’ Of it the Bostonians are proud. I say, all 
hail to it! All hail to the auditorium of free speech, 
the doors of which are never locked. 

On Scollay Square may be seen a medley of people. 
Eleven streets and seven street car lines converge here, 
the streets leading to the most fashionable shopping 
quarters, to the Jewish quarters, the Italian quarters, 
the negro quarters, and here in one human mass are the 
fashionably dressed, the woman with a shawl over her 
head, the rich, the poor, the white, the black, the saint 
(if there be such), and the sinner. It is called the 
‘‘melting pot.’’ 

The Bostonians are interested in sports. It is the 
best baseball city of them all. The grounds of the 
American League will accommodate 27,000. At this 
writing, the Boston Club of this league is at the top, 
and one could go on the street, swing his hat and get 
bets in numbers to his liking that as a final outcome the 
Red Sox will win the world’s championship from the 
winning club of the Nationals. Prize fighting is coun- 
tenanced. Sam Langford, the ‘‘ Boston tar baby,’’ who 
has be@p seeking the scalp of Champion Johnson, is a 
native of Boston. It is also the home of John L. 
Sullivan. 

Two miles from the center of the city may be seen 
the Charleston Navy Yard where, at the time of our 
visit, were three battleships, two cruisers and a torpedo 
destroyer. The visitor may go on board one of these 
fighting machines, learn of its strength and the way the 
men who man it live. The military mast on the modern 
warship is of interest. Formerly the mast was cylin- 
drical, now it is made of network, say 12 feet at the 
base, and tapering. Heretofore if a cannon ball struck 
a mast down it would go, but now a ball might hit one, 
tear through it, and there would be so much of it left 
that it would stand. The sight of these great yards, 
with the array of warships would be enough to drive 
a peace advocate to beer. 

Here is something good enough for any comic paper. 
The maid who cared for our rooms is a middle-aged 
Trish woman. I said to her, ‘‘ Your nationality is well 
represented in the city.’? She said she didn’t know. 
‘*T have been told,’’ I continued, ‘‘that 68 per cent of 
the people in Boston are Irish.’’ ‘‘I thought there 
were more foreigners than that!’’ she said. 

One could write a book on the pecnliarities and char- 
acteristics of this unique city. It possesses more of them 
than any other city on the American continent. 





CONCESSIONS ON MEXICAN COLONIZATION 
TRACTS ANNULLED. 


Mexico City, MEx., Sept. 23.—Concessions that were 
granted a number of American companies during the 
Diaz administration for the. colonization of large tracts 
of public land in different parts of the Republic have 
been recently annulled owing to the non-fulfillment of 
the terms under which the work was to be carried on. 
In a message to Congress President Madero discusses 
the agrarian situation in several of its phases. He 
states that in addition to the land which has already 
been recovered from colonization companies the Govern- 
ment will annul other concessions for failure on the 
part of the concessionaries to comply with the stipula- 
tions of their contracts. These lands, the president says, 
will be immediately divided into farming tracts and dis- 
posed of to the peon element. There are at this time 
approximately 42,500,000 acres of public lands in the 
country. Much of this land is suitable for agricultural 
purposes. 

The forest reserves of Mexico, according to the report 
of the Department of Fomento, aggregate approximately 
17,500,000 acres. The forests cover the higher altitudes 
of the Sierra Madres, extending almost from the northern 
border to the Guatemala line. Nearly all of this 17,500,- 
000 acres is covered with commercial timber, which up 
to this time has been utilized only to a small extent. 





FOREST STUDENTS TO GO ABROAD. 


The Biltmore forest students who have spent the last 
several weeks investigating the timber holdings of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at Marshfield, 
Ore., will sail on October 1 from New York on the 
steamship Amsterdam to spend the winter in the German 
forests at Darmstadt. The immense holdings of the 
Smith concern of Douglas fir, white and red cedar and 
Sitka spruce afforded a fine opportunity for the students 
in their forest investigations. The students were given 
a clear insight into all of the gigantic operations at 
Marshfield and made excursions to various camps of the 
company. 

The field work of the students was dovetailed by lec- 
tures on timber cruising by Dr. C. A. Schenck. For two 
days the students were placed practically in charge of 
one of the Smith mills in order that they might have 
actual experience in mill operation. Considerable inter- 
est was shown in the preparation now going on to har- 
ness the logging machinery of the Smith plants with 
electricity, an improvement expected to be in operation 
next year. Several graduates of the Biltmore Forest 
School are now employees of the Smith company. 
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WHEN AN ORDER STICKS ITS HEAD UP 





AROUND AMONG THE SASH A 


That classic chestnut about the traveling salesman 
who wrote his house that he thought he would better 
slow up for a while, as there were five salesmen just 
ahead of him, and received in reply a wire to keep 
moving, that there were a hundred more right behind, 
applies to the sash and door business about as well as 
to any business on earth. Certain it is that the country 
is very thoroughly covered by sash and door mission 
aries, who have not only the competition of each other 
but the competition also to some extent of local mills. 
The stock sash and door business is a somewhat differ 
ent proposition from the special millwork business, since 
one is selling a manufactured product and the other 
skill rather than material. In simpler words, the stock 
salesman is selling something already completed that 
ean be seen and judged; in selling oddwork the salesman 
is rather selling the skill with which to carry out the 
plans and desires of architect and builder. Both kinds 
of business are highly competitive for the reason that 
our national capacity is very close to normal national 
requirements. 

An oldtime sush and door salesman, who has traveled 
up and down this ‘country 25 or 30 years with a design 
book and a discount sheet as his companions, was asked 
if, dollar for dollar of product sold, there were not more 
sash and door salesmen on the road than there were 
lumber salesmen; in other words, if for every $100,000 
of sash, doors and millwork sold there were not more 
salesmen hitting the rails than were required to sell 
$100,000 worth of vellow pine, fir, cypress, hemlock, 
pine, maple, oak or some other staple. He wouldn’t 
venture a guess, being conservative in monkeying with 
statistics. But he did reply that, while the salesman’s 
life is supposed to be as lonesome as running on the 
prohibition ticket in Milwaukee, he seldom lacks for 
someone to talk shop in the cool of the evening on the 
veranda of the local hotel; there is often some other 
salesman in the same line either just coming in or 
just going out. 

And, of all the States where the sash and door sales 
man goeth about somewhat similar to a raging lion, 
perhaps the territory thoroughly covered by such persons 
more than any other is comprised within the States of 
Indiana and Illinois. There will be other territories to 
dispute this. Ohio may well claim that the sash and 
door salesman is no rara avis in that State, ‘‘rara avis’’ 
being Seandinavian or Latin or something for ‘‘rare 
bird.’’ So we probably will have to include Ohio in the 
ist of devoted States where the ery of the sash and 
door salesman is heard in the land. Illinois especially 
may well be described as a small body of land com 
pletely surrounded by sash and door salesmen. 

Did you ever stop to consider the gauntlet that a sash 
and door order must run in the State of Illinois? To 
the north is Chicago, Milwaukee and the Wisconsin 
mills. To the west is the Mississippi River, with a 
sash and door house every little while along that pellucid 
stream. Then there is Peoria, and to the south St. Louis, 
Evansville and even Louisville. To the east are In- 
dianapolis and a battery of jobbing houses in the 
Hoosier State. 

Whenever a sash and door order sticks up its head 
it sees these guns trained on it, and it might as well 
give up. You would think that no order would ever 
get out of the State, and yet good advertising and good 
salesmen from mills more remote are getting orders in 
illinois, 

With this abundance of competition, the present state 
of the market is all the more a matter of congratulation 
to both buyer and seller—to the seller that the demand 
is such that it treads closely on the heels of the supply, 
and to the buyer that an abundance of good houses 
are at hand to supply him with the goods with which 
he failed to fortify himself when he saw the building 
time coming on. 

Stepping over into Indiana we find that State served 
by Chicago, Indianapolis, a bunch of smaller jobbers, 
and by many of the sellers mentioned above in connec- 
tion with Illinois. Michigan has Kalamazoo, Detroit, 
Bay City and Saginaw, Chicago, Toledo, northern In- 
diana and other jobbing centers to see that she does 
not suffer for sash and doors. As for Ohio, the trade 





at Indianapolis, Goshen, Toledo, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, to some extent, «and 
other jobbers cover that region pretty thoroughly. 

This being a seller’s market there has been some 
change in the territory covered. Salesmen are learning 
to pick the ‘‘good’’ towns, and that means the larger 
towns. It doesn’t mean that the dealer in the larger 
town is any better buyer or any better fellow or any 
better pay. But the salesman who visits a one-yard 
town, it he gets no business, has made a trip that was 
a total loss; whereas, he hardly will visit a town with 
2 number of yards without picking up some business. So 
the salesman is following the line of least resistance, 
he thinks, and making his business more competitive 
than ever. It is hard for him to tell where to stop, or 
on whom to eall. 

Then again your sash and door salesman is not un 
mindful of the creature comforts. He is inclined to pick 
out the good trains and the good hotels. The salesman, 
just now being rather an independent person, perhaps 
is worth cultivating. Perhaps the dealer who is the most 
cordial, who tries to make it pleasant for the salesman 
while he is around, reaps some reward on a seller’s 
market when the town of some other fellow of similar 
size is eut out by the salesman who is having more 
trouble delivering his goods than selling them. 

It has been said also that it takes longer to sell the 
man in the small town than the man in the larger center. 
Train schedules are such that many a stop exceeds the 
necessities of the occasion. It has been whispered by 
salesmen that it takes longer to sell the dealer in the 
smaller city. There is often more time for sociability 
and more tendency toward it. In the city yard the sales- 
man knows his fate pretty promptly. In the smaller 
town it may take him two hours to find that the deale1 
s not in market. 

The building of the electrics, particularly in the States 
that have been mentioned, where the development of 
electrical transportation has been very rapid, has had an 
opposite effect. The smaller towns on these lines see 
vastly more sash and door salesmen than they used to see 
when the steam road was the only means of transporta 
tion. On these lines there is a train every hour or so. 
Transportation is cheap, and convenient, and the sales 
man can make four or five small towns in a day, or eall 
on as many yards in the country almost as he could in 
the city. 

Whenever people get to talking about salesmanship, not 
as a psychological study but as a practical fact, they 
bump up against that old question: Which sells the more 
goods, the good fellow or the good figurer? It would 
seem that the live dealer, harassed by mail order competi 
tion, would be more than ever inclined to lean on the 
expert assistance of the man who knows, who can figure 
with him and for him. But on the present market per 
sonal friendship and popularity loom up as an equation 
larger than ever. Buyers find little choice of markets 
or prices, and they are buying now from the fellow they 
know will make good, they believe, on his promises of 
delivery. Of course, the best man of all always is the 
man who knows the business and is at the same time pos 
sessed of the magnetic personality that marks the good 
fellow. 

The seller whose chief argument used to be a cut price 
is having a sad time. When a salesman cuts the price 
the buyer will stay with him just as long as he does. 
As soon as he attempts to raise it the buyer will say to 
him, ‘‘ Why, I can get it from anybody for that.’’ And 
this is no bluff. He generally does turn around and get 
it from anybody. There’s a reason. While the rival 
house has been maintaining its price and refusing to 
make unwarranted concessions it has been building up in 
this man’s mind the impression that its goods are a 
little better and that it could not come to the other 
man’s price without sacrificing quality. When prices 
reach a better level and the price-cutter tries to get 
up there where the rest of them are to get some of 
the gravy he finds that, all other things being equal, 
the buyer has more confidence in the house that has 
talked goods rather than price, quality rather than 
cheapness, and has had the courage to maintain its 
price and position on an adverse market. 

Yes, indeed, these are sad days for the salesman 
who took the market down with him and is now trying 
to make it lift him up. For the first man down the 
well is the last one out. 








HAVING A SAD TIME 





ND DOOR MEN. 


BULL MOOSE FRONT DOORS. 


The Roberts Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, announces 
2 Jine of ‘* Bull Moose’’ front doors and windows and 
is advertising it with some familiar phrases of the cam 
paign. The concern is declared to be the ‘‘ progressive’ ’ 
house and it is stated that by these doors is the ‘‘high 
cost of living redueed,’’ with ‘‘a square deal for every 
one.’’? The door is of white pine and the design with 
which it is glazed shows a full figure of « bull moose. 
The same design is attractively displayed in the glazing 
of the window. 

Along with announcement of the line the company is 
sending out the following adaptation of one of Finley 
Peter Dunne’s ‘‘ Dooley’? letters: 

Friend Hennessy- 

The campaign's going fine. Most injyeble. ‘two months 
before iliction and half the counthry isn’t speaking to th: 
other half, or if it is it’s saying things it oughtn't to. 

Old friends meet afther a long absence, discuss polytics 
embrace, an’ roll on th’ flure. Jawny Archbuld has registr’d 
a kick becaws th’ men higher up touched him fr wan hun 
dbred an’ fifty thousand, an’ whin he wudn’t come acrost 
agin, pulled his place an’ wud've disthroyed all his impli 
mints if he hadn't got an orther fr'm th’ coorts dissolvin 
th’ trust in New Jarsey an’ spreadin’ it through th’ risidint 
neighborhoods. 

Annyhow, ‘tis a gr'rand campaign, an’ it’s givin’ respicti 
ble people a glimpse iv th’ undherwur'rld they nivir had 


befure, It ain’t exactly like th’ ould campaigns, d'ys 
moind, whin we all turned out to see our leaders waggin 
their chin whiskers about th’ tariff. It’s more excitin’ 


like a slummin’ expedition or a thrip to Chinytown. F’r a 
small fee a gentlemanly guide will conduct th’ more advin- 
churous to th’ sinit chamber, warnin’ thim in advance to 
lave their vallyubles behind. In th’ meantime, Willum 
Randolph Hearst sits back an’ ivry time a pollytichun says 
he’s an honest man he pulls a letther on him that he 
hooked away fr'm th’ Standard Ile Comp'ny. There’s wan 
thing I'd like to suggist to me fellow kerosene merchants iv 
th’ Standard Ile Comp’ny—their plant is complete in ivry 
respect save wan. They ought to have a stove in Jawn ID 
Archbuld’s office an’ use for a letter file. 4 

But I started to write you about th’ campaign. It's on 
th’ jump all th’ toime. A new Bull Moose hymn appears 
ivry day. A man in Kansas has invinted a Bull Moose 
battle cry an’ Roberts’ Sash an’ Dure Comp'’ny, Checaygo. 
has a new Bull Moose frunt dure. It’s shure a dandy but 
I can’t tell fr'm th’ ear marks if it’s a cow or a bull 
moose, but it’s a magnificent crayther and a wonderful 
popyler dure If you haven't seen it dhrop thim a line 

That's all this toime. 
DooLey 


CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers ’ 
Association has just issued a bulletin showing the cut 
and shipments of members of that organization in 
August, 1911, and August, 1912, as well as for the 
first eight months of the two years, respectively. The 
tables contained in this bulletin show that in August. 
1912, 59 mills eut 46,452,000 feet of hemlock, as com 
pared with 60,356,000 feet cut in August, 1911. In 
the later month the same firms shipped 46,687,000 feet 
of hemlock, whereas in August, 1911, they shipped 
only 39,925,000 feet. Thus while the decrease in the 
hemlock cut was 23 per cent the increase in shipments 
was 17 per cent. 

During August, 1911, the same 59 firms cut 13,664, 
000 feet of all classes of hardwood. In August, 1912, 
they cut only 11,135,000 feet of hardwoods, a decrease 
in the later month of 18 per cent. Shipments of hard 
woods during the same two months respectively were 
22,555,000 and 29,136,000 feet, an increase in hard 
wood shipments for August, 1912, of 29 per cent over 
August, 1911. The decrease in the total cut of both 
hardwoods and hemlock was 22 per cent and the in 
crease in shipments 21 per cent. 

For the eight months from January 1 to August 31, 
1911, these 59 firms cut 244,449,000 feet of hemlock 
and shipped 225,732,000 feet. During the correspond- 
ing months of the present year the same concerns cut 
241,385,000 feet of hemlock and shipped 306,984,000 
feet. The increase in hemlock shipments for the 
eight months of 1912 was 36 per cent over the corre- 
sponding months of 1911. During the eight months 
of 1911 these 59 firms cut 186,788,000 feet of hard 
woods, as compared with 160,954,000 feet in the corre 
sponding eight months of 1912. During the earlier 
period they shipped 123,979,000 feet and during the 
later period 160,499,000 feet. Thus the decrease in 
cut during the present year was 7 per cent, while the 
increase in suipments during the eight months of 1912 
was 34 per cent over the corresponding months of 1911. 
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SOUTHERN LOGGING ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Close of Second Year Shows an Increase in Membership — Association Name Changed — District 
Meetings a Valuable Feature—Practical Phases of Logging Industry Discussed. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 24.—The Southern Logging 
Superintendents’ Association, organized here two years 
ago to-day, concluded the business of its annual meeting, 
held in the Gold Room of the Grunewald Hotel, after 
changing its name and the qualifications of membership. 
The meeting was distinctly a practical one and the only 
weakness shown was in the number of superintendents 
present. The reports presented showed conclusively that 
the officers had done their work efficiently and well and 
that the membership increased during the year. That 
it did not increase as rapidly as it should have seems 
to have been due largely to a misunderstanding on the 
part of many manufacturers as to the aims and purposes 
of the organization. 

From the day when the organization was launched, it 
has been the intention of its officers and members to 
make it a thoroughly practical school of practical log 
ging and everything has been considered from the stand 
point of employers’ welfare. It was suggested, however, 
that a change in the constitution which would make it 
possible for the manufacturing lumber companies to 
hecome members, eliminating the personal memberships 
of the logging superintendents, might make the asso 
ciation more attractive to those who thus far have shown 
little interest, and such change was made. It is the 
idea of the men who are directing the affairs of the 
association that with the cooperation of the manufac 
turers of the South they may be able to put a man 
with practical logging experience in the field to visit the 
establishments of members and help standardize their 
operations. 

During the first year this association was in existence 
it held district meetings in the various States, enabling 
superintendents working in similar territory and timber 
to get together and exchange practical information and. 
advice. To-day it became apparent from the discussion 
that this plan of local meetings will have to be resumed 
as a very valuable feature of the work. 

The name of the association was changed to Southern 
Logging Association and the dues were increased to 
$10 a year, the increase not to become effective until next 
year, however. 

There was a great deal of discussion of practical mat 
ters based largely on points brought out in the set 
addresses, much of which was so informal that a report 
of it is impossible. 

President J. B. Baker, of Hodge, La., in his address 
declared that the value of the organization was growing 
and that it is being recognized as one of the institutions 
of the southern lumber industry. He told of the great 
advancement that is being made in the logging industry 
and traced the transition from the old method of cattle 
and teams to logging with electricity and modern mechan- 
ical devices. President Baker had warm praise for the 
interest shown in association matters, but declared that 
the greatest trouble with the membership is that each 
member feels his insignificance and thinks that no other 
member eares to know how he does things when often he 
possesses the very idea that another superintendent would 
give considerable to know. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary-treasurer James Boyd, of New Orleans, pre 
sented his report as secretary, which is as follows: 

There has been a growing interest during the last few 
months on the part of lumber companies and logging super 
intendents in the work the association is doing. Those of 
you who have been able to attend the meetings know their 
value, while those who are not here are kept away on ac- 
count of being too busy in getting out logs for their mills. 

At the close of last year we had 68 members. During 
the year we have received 11, making a total of 79. Two 
members died during the year, *. that the total membership 
at the close of the business year September 20, 1912, was 77. 

We will greatly miss George I. Ritchie, who had attended 
all our meetings. Mr. Ritchie gave up life's struggle in 
\ugust. He was a good member of the association, for he 
took great interest in it. He had a large fund of informa- 
tion which he had compiled for publication, as he was a 
close student. A number of articles written by him on log 
ging subjects have been published in lumber papers. 

'.. W. Scott, another of our enthusiastic members, died 
in August from injuries received in the woods in April. He 
was passing a tree that had been burned, but the fire had 
been extinguished a long time before Mr. Scott happened 














to be passing the tree. Just as he was in front of it the 
tree fell and struck him, causing injuries that affected his 
spine. He lingered for three months before he was relieved 
from his sufferings. Mr. Scott was a practical logger who 
gave the association credit for the stimulus that enabled 
him to cut down his costs. He was a man of many ideas 
that were freely given to his fellows in this association. 

It takes time for a movement of this kind to obtain sub 
stantial recognition. On account of the weather conditions 
in the early part of the year our members decided it would 
be inconvenient to hold district meetings. It is the belief 
of the secretary that if we could have had district meetings 
the membership of the association would be several hundred. 

The secretary desires to express his gratitude to the 
officers and members for their cooperation during the year. 

The report of the treasurer for the year ended Sep 
tember 20 showed a balance on hand of $43.51. 

The secretary also read a lot of correspondence from 
people interested in the work of the association, including 
a communication from the bureau of entomology at 
Washington promising to investigate a new insect pest 
that has appeared in the recently overflowed hardwood 
district of Louisiana. 


Logging Observations. 


The most important feature of the first session was the 
reading of an analysis by Prof. R. C. Bryant, of the Yale 





J. B. BAKER, OF HODGE, LA.; 
te-elected President. 


Forest School, covering his observations at an Arkansas 
logging operation, that of the Crossett Lumber Co. Mr. 
Bryant’s paper appears on page 38. 

M. L. Alexander, president of the Louisiana Conserva 
tion Commission, addressed the convention briefly, prom 
ising to bring the influence of the commission to the aid 
of any legitimate attempt at conservation on the part of 
the lumbermen and appealing to the operators for thei 
cooperation in the work of the commission. 

A unique point brought out in the discussion had to 
do with a process of fumigation of hardwood lumbet 
that has been adopted by some of the members for the 
purpose of killing black beetles that have been doing 
serious damage in some parts of the hardwood field. 
The formuia recommended is a mixture of wood alcohol 
and sulphur, the pile being covered with a hood and 
this mixture being burned in a skillet. The process is 
continued until the hood over the pile is inflated and it 
was reported that this was the only plan that had proved 
efficacious. 

Tuesday’s. Session. 

At the second day’s session members were invited to 
tell their experiences with regard to various types of 
fuel for logging engines, loaders, ete. A surprisingly 


wide: range of cost per thousand feet of lumber fo 
coal or wood consumed was uncovered. 

Che following resolutions were adopted: 

In drawing this convention to a close for this meeting o 
logging superintendents and of the work that has been dons 
by it in the last two years, be it 

Resolved, That this association wishes to express its sin 
cerest gratitude to all of the officers of this association fo! 


their untiring energy and ever readiness to be of service and 
good to this association. It is only by such work that this 
issociation can ever accomplish the purpose for which it wa 


organized. 


Resolved, That the association extend its 
the lumber companies for sending their log 
meetings and by exchanging information re 

handling logs enable us to do our work better and cheape 













in the future. We also extend our thanks to those that have 
‘ontributed papers and other information that will help us 
to do our work better for the people we serve 

It has been called to the attention of this association that 
there are a number of lumber manufacturers who are holding 
aloof from this organization and are keeping their superin 
endents away in the fear that this association may event 
ually become a labor organization in restraint of the best 
interests of the manufacturers. Now therefore be it 

Resolved, First, that it is not the intention of this associa 
tion to become a labor organization in any sense detrimenta 
to the best interests of the lumber industry or its manufa 


turers. 


Resolved, Second, that it is the sole purpose and aim of 
this association to get at the best there is in the management 





of the logging business; to confer with one another as to 
ways and means of getting the best possible results for ou 
employers; and to make ourselves more acceptable and profit 
able to our present and future employers; and 

Resolved, further, That it is the sense of this organization 
that better results could be obtained for the lumber industry 
of this section by the employment of an rt in | 





I 
yperations to travel from place to place and 
there is in all the operations he visits and 
to all the loggers in his district in the nature of suggestions 
and be it further 

Resolved, That, if the lumber mai 











this organization think the proposit 1 pa ind a 
willing to subscribe a certain per cent of their year output 
to pay the ary and expenses of said trav presenta 








tive, they are asked to report at 
when steps will be taken to that end 








Since God in his infinite wisdom has seen fit to 1 ) 
from our midst George I. Ritchie and € Scott since tt 
last annual meeting, it is the sense of this tha 
suitable resolutions of respect be adopted it 

Resolved, That in the death of George I ‘ Ww 
Scott this association has suffered an irreparable loss whicl 
forms the first break in our membership, and that we ars 
reverently reminded of the thin veil which separates us 


rom the great beyond from which no traveler returns 

Resolved, Second, that this association hereby expresses its 
deep and lasting sorrow for the early demis« these most 
worthy men and fellows in this associatior 

Resolved, Third, that these resolutions b 
minutes of this meeting and published in t 
this city. 

Resolved, Fourth, that printed copies of these resolutions 
be presented to the families of the said George I. Ritchie and 








Cc. W. Scott with our most profound sympathy for their 
irreparable loss and sad bereavement and commend them to 
the great Master of the universe as their comfort and guid 


Whereas, The management of Hotel Grunewald has done 
everything possible for the accommodation of those in attend 
ance at this annual meeting and for expediting the executio1 
of our program as arranged. Be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended 
to the management of the Hotel Grunewald with assurances 

fr our appreciation of the courtesies shown us while here. 

Whereas, The Lumber Trade Journal, American Lumber- 
man, Lumber World Review, St. Louis Lumberman, Seutherr 
Lumberman and Southwest have shown great interest in our 
organization and incurred expenses of having representatives 
at our annual meetings, and publishing complete reports 
thereof; be it 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended 
to the lumber papers for their interest and support and alse 
to any and all newspapers that have given our proceedings 
publicity. 


A prominent feature on Tuesday’s program was a 
symposium on ‘‘Fuel for Logging Locomotives’’ pre 
pared from data furnished Secretary Boyd by many 
superintendents. This data went fully into comparison 
of oil burning and coal burning logging locomotives, 
pointing to the advantages and disadvantages of each, 
and the relative costs of maintenance. 

Others on the program at Tuesday’s session were 
R. D. Moreton, of the Central Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven, Mass., who discussed ‘‘Logging Operations 
in Franklin County Hills,’’ and Oscar Marsan and 
Y. H. Opdenweyer, both of the Opdenweyer-Aleus 
Lumber Co., Sorrento, La., on ‘‘Logging with Pull 
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Boats’’; V. C. Langley, of the Wausau-Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss., on ‘‘How I Organized Camp and 


Operations.’’ I. M. Matthews, E. E., in discussing 
‘Development of Electric Logging,’’ told how electric 
logging, which was first attempted four years ago, had 
not only become feasible but practicable in several camps. 
He explained the results of the installation of the electric 
donkey at Elk River, Idaho, for the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
and also the tests make near the C. A. Smith company’s 
plant at Marshfield, Ore. The speaker declared that the 
electric donkey had many advantages over the steam 
donkey, and he discussed the comparative qualities of 
each system in detail. 
Election of Officers. 

The election of officers was unanimous and resulted 
as follows: 

President—J. B. Baker, 


Huie Hodge 


Myer, 


Lumber Co., Hodge, 
4a. 

First vice president—cC, P. 
ton, Tex. — ' 

Second vice president—Joseph Weldon, 
Bowie, La. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New 

State Vice Presidents. 

Marsan, Sorrento, Opdenweyer-Alcus Cypress 


Kirby Lumber Co., Hous- 
Bowie Lumber Co., 


Orleans, La. 


Louisiana—O. 
Co 
Arkansas—R. Lee Bass, 
Florida—S. Rigell, 
Mississippi—vV. C. 
Laurel. 
Alabama—c. C, 
burgh. 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia—Bowman 
Marshall, Roper Lumber Co., Newbern, N. C. 
Texas—W. L. Dunlap, McShane Lumber Co., 





Edgar Lumber Co., Wesson. 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad. 
Langley, Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., 
Curry, 


Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., Vreden- 


Dearborn. 


After final adjournment this afternoon a party of 
superintendents went to Bogalusa to visit the big plant 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. They planned to 
spend most of Wednesday in the woods inspecting the 
company’s logging operations, returning to New Orleans 
and disbanding Wednesday evening. 


The Attendance. 


Miss., Gilchrist-Fordney Lbr. Co. 
Ark., Edgar Lumber Co. 

Huie-Hodge Lumber Co. 

Plaquemine, A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 


G. W. Blackledge, Laurel, 

R. Lee Bass, Wesson, 

J. B. Baker, Hodge, 

Fred 8S. Booksh, 
Shingle Co. 

J. R. Barrett, Scanlon, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 

c. C. Curry, Vredenburg, Ala., Vredenburg Saw Mill Co. 

H, Christie, Holland, Mich., and Tallulah, La., West Mich- 
igan Furniture Co. 


T. C. Davis, Griffin, Ark., Griffin Mill Co. 
S. A. Freer, Crossett, Ark., Crossett Lumber Co. 
J. F. Gerlicher, Tensas, Tensas River Lumber Co. 


ae Ce 
J. M. 
J. Bz 


yoodlift, Monroe, 
Givens, Logtown, 
Kelley, Garyville, 
Cc. W. Lakehill, 
Joseph Lagare, 
Cc, B. Lindsey, 


Grayling Lumber Co. 

Miss., H. Weston Lumber Co. 
Lyon Cypress Lumber Co. 
Rayviile,. Richland Parish Lumber Co. 
New Orleans. 

Fullerton, Gulf Lumber Co. 


S. M. Lee, Elizabeth, Industrial Lumber Co, : 
Cc. O. Lauve, Charleston, Miss., Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
V. Cc. Langley, Laurel, Miss., Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 


McGregor, 
Coke Co. 
Fred McCarthy, 
Oscar Marsan, Sorrento, 
L. T. Miles, Slidell, 
E. B. Norman, 


Carson and Neame, La., Central Coal & 


Epley, Miss., Major-Sowers Saw Mill Co. 
Opdenweyer-Alcus Cypress Co. 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. 

Holly Ridge, Norman Lumber Co. 

M. B. Neel, Longleaf, Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co. 

G. C. Pyle, Huttig, Ark., Union Saw Mill Co. 

John Penton, Carriere, Miss., Lally Lumber Co. 

S. Rigell, Bagdad, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 








H. A. Sweeney, Clarks, Louisiana Central Lumber Co. 
L. R. Wilcoxon, Crossett, Crossett Lumber Co. 
W. N. Wolfe, McComb City, Miss., J. J. White Lumber Co. 





J. T. Ward, Chicora, Miss., Robinson Land & Lumber Co. 
Joseph E? Weldon, Bowie, Bowie Lumber Co. 


D. Parrs, Baldwin, Baldwin Lumber Co. 

J. B. Settoon, Reserve; Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co. 

H. F. Roberts, Owl Bayou; Owl Bayou Cypress Co. 

Cc. D. Moreton, Brookhaven, Miss.; Central Lumber Co. 

James A. Burns, Timberton; Export Cypress Co. 

O. E. Smith, Gulfport, Miss. 
Hinton, Lumberton, Miss.; 

F. W. Stevens, Bagdad, Fla.; Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 

W. H. Woodford, Jamestown, Miss.; Austin Lumber Co, 

E. D. Batson, Millard, Miss.; Batson-McGehee Ca 


Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. 


Visitors. 


Brooks, Tomahawk, Wis., American 
3ell, Laurel, Miss., civil engineer. 

R. E, Chambers, Monroe, Monroe Chain & Toggle Mfg. Co. 
N. L. Davis, New Orleans, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

J. O. Elmer, New Orleans, Railway & Mill Equipment Co. 
George R. Ford, Chicago. 


Hall L. Safety Hook Co. 
a. W. 


J. M. Hudson, Jackson, Miss., Marine Oil Co. (Ltd.). 

W. O. Hudson, New Orleans, Marine Oil Co. (Ltd.), 

W. C. Howe, Chicago, American Lumberman, 

Arch Kyle, jr., Duluth, Minn., Clyde Iron Works. 

c. C, Kelley, Duluth, Minn., Clyde Iron Works. 

J. F. Kave inagh, New York, N. Y., Magor Car Co. 

John C. McCauslan, Philadelphia, Pa., H, Disston & Sons (Inc.) 
C. H. Mackintosh, Duluth, Minn 


R. G. Magor, New York, N. Y., Magor Car Co, 

J. C. Markstein, New Orleans, La., Decatur Car Wheel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and St. Louis; Malleable Casting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. L. Praytor, St. Paul, Minn., American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

B. R. Roquemore, St. Paul, Minn., Amer. Hoist & Derrick Co. 

A. B. McRedmond, New Orleans, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

J. N. Riley, New Orleans, La., DuPont Powder Co. 

I, T. Usry, Philadelphia, Pa., Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.). 

mn. i. Salusbury, Chicago, American Steel & Wire Co. 


E. E. Cole, St. Louis, A, Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


AN ANALYSIS OF OBSERVATIONS AT AN ARKANSAS LOGGING OPERATION. 


[Read by Prof. R. C. Bryant, of Yale Forest School, Before the Convention of the 


During a study of the logging operations in Arkansas 
attention was given to the closeness with which the 
merchantable timber was utilized. Some facts of inter- 


est were noted and are here submitted, 
Stumps. 


The height at which the stumps are cut seldom exceeds 
the diameter of the stump at the cutting point, with a 
maximum of 24 to 26 inches. This is a marked advance 


over the practice among many operators in the South 
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and no suggestions in regard to the average stump are 
made. 

Occasional instances of stumps 4 to 6 feet high were 
observed on blown-down timber. In most instances the 
first cut could have been made at the proper height 
above ground and several linear feet of good timber 
added to the butt log. 





Photograph No, 1. 
An example of very wasteful cutting. 


Waste below fork 7’ 0” KX 2B"... .ccccccces Doyle scale 211 feet 
ewes Beove Tork 8’ OC" = 19"... 00cccves Doyle scale 42 feet 
Waste in lower fork (uncut) 18’ 0” x 14”.,Doyle scale 112 feet 


ee ee ee et ee ee eee Tee ey 365 feet 


Broken Tops. 

The loss of timber through breakage in felling was 
evident, although not always avoidable. Much of the 
waste of this character came from felling timber across 
stumps—a matter of poor judgment. The greater part 
of this loss can be checked by strict supervision. 

Crooks. 

The exercise of poor judgment in cutting up a crooked 
tree into logs was found to be frequent. So little atten- 
tion was paid to this matter than many logs when 
brought to the mill show a loss of 20 to 75 per cent of 
their full scale, because of the heavy slabbing necessary 
to square the log. There is also an increase in shorts, 
for crooked logs produce a maximum amount of short 
lumber. 

There is not only a loss of scale in handling crooked 
logs but also an increase in the cost of handling the ma- 
terial. Crooked logs are more difficult to load and un- 
load on cars than straight logs and consume from twice 
to many times as much time in handling on the deck 
and carriage. Since the output from crooked logs is low 
and the cost of manufacture high they are not profitable 


to handle. 
Forked Trees. 


Many forked trees are cut in an uneconomical manner, 
and there is not only a loss of raw material but also a 
loss of time in handling the product taken to the mill. 
The waste in forks is due largely to the following causes: 

(1) Felling so that one fork of the tree is bedded in 
the ground and cannot be reached readily. The sawyers 
follow the line of least resistance and leave the log un- 
cut. This can be obviated in most cases by felling the 
timber so that the forks will fall flat and not one on top 
of the other. 

(2) Breakage of logs in forks. This sometimes cannot 
be avoided. When it occurs an effort should be made to 
cut the tree to secure the maximum amount of merchant- 
able timber. 


Southern Logging 





Photograph No. 2. 
Section below the top shown in Photo No. 4. 
Doyle Scale. 


Waste below fork 4’ 0” x19” diameter.............000.8 56 feet 
Waste above fork 2’ 0” x17” diameter........0..-ee00.. 21 feet 
Waste in top shown in Ne. .4, BO" 228" «cg dos ccccess 32 feet 

Dotel waste im thS GOOG «ise. cess gS oe cses congas 109 feet 


(3) Cutting too far below the crotch. (See photos 1, 
2, 3.) THis is well illustrated in photograph 1, where the 
cut could have been made 7 feet higher in the tree; in 
photograph 2, 4 feet higher; in photograph 3, 4 feet 
higher. The sawyers in each case made the cut at the 
point where the least labor would be involved and not 
with any regard for their employer’s interests. Although 
cutting at the proper point would have necessitated some- 
what greater labor because of the swelling the value of 
the time required to make the cuts would have been but 
a small percentage of the value of the timber saved. 

(4) Cutting too far above the crotch. Many examples 
of careless and wasteful cutting were seen, such as is 
shown in photographs 1 and 2. In photograph 1 the cut 
should have been made 3 feet lower on the tree and in 
photograph 2, 2 feet lower, involving a waste of 42 feet 
log scale in the first case and 21 feet in the second case. 
The saving could have been secured at no additional 
expense for labor. The further waste of an 18-foot log 
14 inches in diameter (103 feet log scale), shown partly 
bedded in the ground, can be explained only on the 
ground of insufficient inspection. The stumpage value of 
the waste in this tree alone, at $4.50 a thousand feet, 
would go a long way toward paying one day's wage of a 
saw boss or inspector to check up the work of the saw 
crews. 





Photograph No. 8. 
Unnecessary Waste in Log Making. 


Section wasted—4’ 0” x 21”... ....ccceees -,Doyle scale 72 feet 

The waste of stumpage is not the only loss suffered 
in careless cutting of this character. Close observation 
of crooked and forked logs that were taken to the mill 
indicated that in nearly every case the transportation 
and handling of such logs from the stump through the 
mill was accompanied by greater labor and expense than 
straight logs of the same diameter which will yield a 
greater amount of sawed material. 

An extreme case of this sort is illustrated in Figure II, 
the data for which was secured May, 1912, in mill No. 2 
of the lumber company. 


Association, New Orleans, La, September 23-25. ] 
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FIGVAE 


The log as shown in the sketch was 12 feet long and 
18 inches in diameter on one end, and because of its 
form was exceedingly difficult to handle. The yield of 
sawed lumber was not determined but was estimated to 


be 40 per cent of the full content of an 18-inch log. The 

following time was consumed in handling this log: 

PwOnt Mill MONA CO 1OG. GOCK. 220 ccccvecesiecsvecvecs 12 minutes 

Throwing out of log trough (6 men required)...... 4 minutes 

SINE Cit giv 610 bib 19 “0.9160 b:04.b 16 a0: 6es6-9'0 439 b'8'8 06 a, Si bib wi8ieb-6 13 minutes 
EMD, Sits SA on Ws na Gas'e h0'8 hice whch vee wwe We uae od 29 minutes 


The 13 minutes required for sawing exceeded the aver- 
age for a straight 18-inch log 12 feet long by 600 per 
cent and the yield was 60 per cent less, so that the 
actual time based on yield was 10 times greater than if 
the log had been straight. <A further loss was occa- 
sioned by an absence of logs on the deck which for five 





Photograph No. 4. 
Top of Tree Shown in Photo No. 2. 
Unnecessary waste in top 8’ x 12” .Doyle scale 32 feet 


cessation of work by the crew of 
the band mill. The gang saw also ran out of cants and 
was idle for three minutes, so that the expense of 
handling that particular log far exceeded the value of 
the lumber secured from it. 

Although this is an extreme case, losses of a lesser 
degree occur every time crooked or forked logs are 
handled. On days when many crooked logs are handled 
the cut of the mills may easily be reduced 50 to 75 logs. 
This means a loss of 6,000 to 10,000 feet a day in mill out- 
put. 

Further illustrations of logs actually observed on the 


minutes caused the 





skidways, in the woods, and on the deck in the sawmills 
are given below. ; 
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The above logs are not only difficult to handle but the 
ends of log 2 are worthless and should have been left 
in the woods. Log 1 would have been far easier to 
handle had the lower fork been cut as shown in the 
dotted line. 

Poorly Selected Log Lengths. 

A source of waste that was very evident on the opera- 
tion resulted from carelessness in marking off log lengths 
on felled trees. Two kinds of waste were conspicuous: 

(1) Insufficient trimming length. 

Out of 1,000 logs measured on the skidways only 426 
had a trimming length ranging between 3 and 4 inches. 
Of the remainder 141 logs had a trimming length of less 
than 2 inches, 100 logs had a trimming length of 2 inches 
and 333 logs had a trimming length ranging from 5 to 15 
inches. The reason for this variation in length is due to 
carelessness in handling the marking stick and often 
to the use of a stick which is not of the proper length, 
The ends of marking sticks can easily be cut off with the 
ax and unless a new stick is at once secured very few 
of the measurements of the crew using it will be found 
correct, 

The results of improper trimming lengths are readily 
apparent if one watches the lumber passing over the 
trimmer in the mill. Boards that have a trimming 
length less than 2 inches seldom escape being reduced in 
length 2 feet because the setter near the fixed saw pulls 
the board over to secure a trimming edge and the far 
end usually falls short and is cut back to the next even 
2 feet. 

The sum of the superfluous trimming lengths on the 
logs in a given tree are often sufficient when taken in 
connection with merchantable material left in the top, 
to yield 2 or more feet in addition to what the sawyers 
actually secured. This saving in the aggregate is exten- 
sive and can be secured at no additional expense. 





Photograph No. 5. 
Waste in Log Making. 
Section Im top FR TP sc sc ccsccccosaceoves Doyle scale 25 feet 


(2) Sacrifice of quality. 

Not a single instance was observed where the sawyers 
exercised judgment in marking off the bole in order to 
secure the best quality of material from the tree. Every 
tree before being measured should be carefully sized up 
and the tree so divided that all high-grade material is 
concentrated in given logs and all low-grade material 
in separate logs. 

Many instances were observed where from 6 to 10 
feet of clear material was placed in a log, the upper 
part of which was knotty. The grade of material the 
log can produce is governed by the poorest part of the 
log and several feet of clear material was degraded with- 
out good cause. The policy should be, in any case, to 
keep all knotty top sections together and to divide the 
clear part of the tree so that it can be worked up to best 
advantage. <A 10-foot log free from knots is of more 
value to-a lumberman than a 16-foot log that has numer- 
ous large knots. There are instances where it is more 
profitable to leave the upper part of the log in the woods, 
when by so doing the remainder of the log is made 
to yield a high percentage of the best grades. Camp 
foremen often are not intimately acquainted with the 
grade of lumber into which logs are manufactured and 
hence can have only a general conception of the quality 
of material that logs with given classes of visible defects 
will produce, and their rules for the guidance of fellers in 
determining the extent to which coarse, knotty logs shall 
be utilized are loose and superficial. As a consequence 
fellers cut many logs that are too poor to bring out at a 
profit and on the other hand leave logs that should be 
utilized, 





Photograph No. 6, 
Top broken through felling on a stump. Note the waste of 
sound timber to the left of the camera case. 
Waste of sound timber 2’ 0” x 18”........ Doyle scale 25 feet 


A common form of waste seen in every operation is 
shown in the Figure 1 below. Fellers in measuring up 
the bole of the tree reach a point where there are one 
or several large limbs on one side as ‘‘A,” “B” and will 
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make their cut at X, eliminating the rough portion of the 
log. If the other side of the log is free from limbs, and it 
often is, the cutting point should have been extended 
2 or 4 feet further up the tree, say to Y, if that gives 
the proper log length. The obiect of this is to secure the 
added 2 or 4 feet of clear lerigth on half of the boards, 


material that otherwise would be wasted. If necessary, 
the large knots may be cut off on the trimmer. The 
clear haif of the log can in no way reduce the value of 
the log content and may increase it slightly. The addi- 
tional cost of handling the log in the woods and mill 
because of the added 2 or 4 feet will be very small in 
comparison to the value secured. 


Loss In Top. 

The greatest waste noticed in felling was in material 
left in tops. Sections of sound merchantable timber often 
partly or wholly free from knots, and from 1 to 12 feet 
long, were left in tops. This waste is well illustrated 
in photos 4 and 5. 

On a detailed study made on several tracts having a 
total area of 19.5 acres it was found that 3.51 per cent 
of the total merchantable stand on the area had been left 
in the tops. These results were determined by actually 
measuring every felled tree on the area. Great care was 
taken to include only such parts of the top as are now 
considered merchantable by the company and in all cases 
of doubt the material was not included. No length 
less than 2 feet was measured and the minimum diameter 
at which measurements were taken was 8 inches. In 
many cases where the merchantable length that remained 
was in odd feet it would undoubtedly have been possible 
to utilize completely the entire merchantable part of the 
bole if the tree had been carefully marked off. . 
Table Showing Result of Measurements on Cut-Over Lands. 

Total merch. 








Area in No. of Log scale Left in tops, contents, 
3 trees cut. utilized. ft., log scale. log scale. 

38 13,046 1,025 

20 12,455 1,120 

59 1,206 

62 960 

52 68 

461 

AP 648 

63 38,350 1,527 

41 19,750 5 
19,507 215,394 7,831 223,245 


Per cent of merchantable waste in tops, 3.51. 


The data secured on the above 19.5 acres represents 
in a fair manner the loss on the operation, which on the 
annual cut (1) (log scale) for 1911 means a waste of 
1,937,795 feet, Doyle. If the total merchantable timber 
on the area is utilized a gain of one year’s cut (based 
on cut of 1911) can be secured every 22.7 years. In the 
case of a 20-year cut the closer utilization of material 
in the tops alone should mean a prolongation of the life 
of the operation for 10.5 months. 

(1) The exact figures for the feet log scale cut are not 
at hand, but it was assumed as 55,207,838 feet log scale, 
which is the cut board measure for 1911 less 26.5 per cent 
overrun. 

This means not alone a present saving of valuable ma- 
terial but a postponement of the time when the raw ma- 
terial is exhausted. The profits on lumber in 20 years 
will be far greater than they are today and the character 
of material that can be utilized will be changed so that 
every year the operation can be extended, which means 
greatly increased profits to the company. 





Photograph No. 7. 
Note exceedingly crooked log on the skidway. 


The present loss to the company from the waste of 
merchantable material in the tops, valuing stumpage at 
$4.50 a thousand, is $8,770 annually. To this should be 
added at least the profit secured from the sale of the 
sawn material, say $3 a thousand, which would make an 
annual loss of $14,533. The company could well afford to 
spend one-half of this sum on securing the full stumpage 
from each acre, not alone because of the present profit 
but because of the increased future returns, 

The closer utilization of the timber in each tree does 
not mean at all that the percentage of the lower grades 
is to be increased. On the contrary the tendency should 
be the reverse. The material now left in the tops and 
which it is proposed to secure is of as high grade as the 
material now cut. The cutting up of tree for quality 
as well as quantity will increase the percentage of uppers, 
because all clear timber possible will be kept together and 
logs will not be cut with one-half of the length clear and 
the other rough and knotty. 

Forest management may not be feasible for all lum- 
bermen at present, but it is within the power of each 
one to secure the maximum amount of merchantable 
timber from his property, especially when it is financially 
profitable for him to do so. 


Suggestions. 


The solution of the problem of closer utilization of the 
merchantable timber on a given area is based upon thor- 
ough inspection. As the logging operation at Crossett 
is now organized the foreman of the camp and the team 
boss can not devote the time to the saw crews which is 
essential to the highest success. The careful super- 
vision of 12 to 15 saw erews is sufficient work for one 
man if itis properly done. 

The problem can best be handled by the employment 
of a competent saw boss, who shall have absolute charge 
of the fellers. He should be responsible to the team 
boss in order that the closest cooperation shall exist be- 
tween the felling and skidding crews. A saw boss should 
have had sufficient mill experience to understand thor- 
oughly the grades of lumber that given logs will produce. 
He should be a competent log scaler, and of course have 
the ability to handle and teach men, successfully. 

A saw boss from the white pine region would best meet 
the needs of Southern operators, because there the high 
value of the stumpage has led to close economies for 
years and woodsmen from that section are thoroughly 
alive to the possibilities of economic utilization. On the 
other hand, men trained in the southern woods, where 
waste in the forest is common, do not have the view- 
point which will enable them to attack the problem with 
the greatest success, 


Duties of the Saw Boss. 

The duties of the saw boss are: 

(1) To have direct charge of the distribution and care 
of all tools issued by the company to fellers. The in- 
auguration of improved methods of accounting for tools 
and supplies often results in marked economy. 


handling. 
(3) 


An especial duty of the saw boss would be to check 


up the lengths of measuring sticks from day to day in 
order that they may always be standard length. 


(2) To cull such trees and logs as are not worth 


To instruct the sawyers how to mark off felled 
trees to secure maximum quality and quantity. 
(4) To thoroughly inspect the work of the felling 


crews, point out mistakes and gradually build up a fell- 
ing department with a personnel of high order, 


(5) To scale all timber felled. : 

Difficulty would be experienced at the start in educat- 
ing the men to do the work properly and some sawyers 
would naturally prove hopeless. Such men would be 


retained only until their places could be filled with more 
efficient men. 





Photograph No. 8. é 
A windfall containing 116 feet log scale. Within 200 feet 
of a good wagon road and within one-quarter mile of logging 
camp. 


Personal instruction by a saw boss for three or four 
weeks will educate the crew so that a great improve- 
ment in the work will result. Careful supervision will be 
required continually, however, for it is easy for work- 
men to fall into old habits unless proper precautions are 
taken to prevent them from so doing. 

The educational work of the saw boss, however, should 
be lightened sufficiently in a few weeks to enable him 
to scale the timber on the ground before skidding, rather 
than in the skidway. His duties would call him to 
nearly every tree cut and it is believed that the positions 
of saw boss and scaler can be combined after the work 
is under way. p 

The salary of a competent man should be at least 
$100 a month. A cheap man without proper conception 
of his work would be of little value. 

The successful inauguration of a scheme of this sort 
should involve some reward for the laborer who does his 
work well. He is called upon to exercise greater care and 
intelligence and the additional profits accruing to the 
lumber company should in part be shared with those 
whose work is satisfactorily done. On the other hand, 
it is not possible to penalize sawyers who do not per- 
— their work satisfactorily without demoralizing the 
orce. 

A possible reward might assume the form of a bonus 
of 25 cents @ man daily for such crews as perform their 
work to the satisfaction of the saw boss. Those whose 
work is mediocre remain at the same wage as at present 
paid with the understanding that continuance of inferior 
work will lead to dismissal from the force at the earliest 
convenience of the operator. A slight reward of this 
character given for good work would be a great stimulus 
to the employes and the results would far exceed the 
additional expense. 


LOGGING ENGINEERING. 


Logging Traced Through Various Stages of Develop- 
ment—Superintendent Must Now Be An Engineer. 








The address of George M. Cornwall on ‘‘Logging 
Engineering,’’ delivered at the Spirit Lake (Idaho) 
Chautaqua July 31 of this year, was read at the Southern 
Logging convention. The paper traced the vocation of 
logging from the time of which there is any knowledge 
until the present, and finds the position of logging en- 
gineer on such a scientific plane that it is being looked 
on as a profession. The development of the timber in- 
dustry, which has been so marked that it is necessary that 
logging engineers be carefully and scientifically trained 
men, was shown by Pacific Coast States and British 
Columbia statistics. Here the lumber industry involves 
an aggregate approximating 1,400,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber, distributed as follows: 


British Co- i eee 129,100,000,000 
lumbia Washington 391,0U0,000.000 
(about) ..3800,000,000.000 Oregon - 545.800.000.000. 


Montana ... 65,600,000,000 California: /381,400,000,000 

The topography of the country, the size and character 
of the timber demand men especially trained and fitted 
to assume the direction of the labor requisite in success- 
fully removing the crop of timber and transporting it 
to the sawmill for manufacture, the paper pointed out. 
Each year the difiiculties increase as the most accessible 
timber located along the streams and foothills is de- 
nuded; modern methods of log haulage supplanting the 
old ox team, with its picturesque teamster, armed with 
a goad-stick and a vocabulary of oaths never equaled 
in any line of oratorical effort; and ‘‘combining in the 
transition the alpha and omega of log transportation in 
the great logging industry of the West.’’ 

With the coming of the logging railroad and the devel- 
opment of the lumber industry, with its consequent larger 
operation, year by year has come a demand for the 
capable, trained logging engineer, with not only the 
ability to build and operate a logging road, but able to 
carry out the whole operation. He must first be able to 
judge and estimate the amount and quality of the timber 
on the ground. This requires an expert knowledge of 
cruising and estimating. What he must acquire is 
familiarity with the topography of the country he seeks 
to invade, which demands a knowledge of surveying and 
preparation of topographical maps. This part of the 
operation involves the highest possible engineering skill 
and judgment. 

The paper discussed the necessity of educational facil- 
ities for the training of young men as logging engineers 
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and what course they had to undergo before they would 
be capable to assume such responsible positions, stating 
that this was one of the big problems before the lumber 
industry. 

As to a course of instruction for the young man who 
aspires to be a logging engineer the paper made several 
suggestions. This young man should hie himself to the 
woods during his vacation and learn to become a bull 
eook the first season, which will teach him the habits of 
the woodsmen; then become a signal boy, giving him an 
idea of the value of the hooktender or the time it ordi- 
narily takes to skid a log with a ground yarder or an 
overhead system. Let him learn the firing and running 
of a logging donkey and its maintenance, or operate 
where an electric logging engine is used. During the 
vacation period of the fourth year he might be able to 
secure a job as fireman on a locomotive. When out of 
school he should take a four-year term in a logging camp 
where he will learn to fall, buck, rustle rigging, tend 
hook, run a donkey and locomotive, swamp, build rail- 
roads and dams, and become a practical expert woods- 
man. Eight months of the year should be spent in the 
woods and the other four months in a machine and black- 
smith shop. He should be able to run a drill press, a 
lathe and a shaper. <A part of his leisure should be spent 
in the study of a systematic course in engineering and 
mechanical drawing. Some time should be spent in 
cruising and estimating timber, followed by a practical 
study of surveying, civil and mechanical engineering. 

The paper pointed out of what the curriculum of a 
logging engineering college should consist, naming three 
departments—one department in charge of a practical 
logger, the second in charge of a eruiser and estimator 
and the third an instructor in civil and mechanical 
engineering. A young man of 25 to 28 years should be 
able to assume a position of logging engineer, with every 
prospect of success, if he has gone through a course in 
traiming as outlined. 









PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


Points of Difference in Preserving Oils Explained — 
Wood Rendered Immune from Fungus. 





H. Lynn Beach in his paper on ‘‘Comparative Com- 
bative Qualities of Preserving Oils’’ outlined the 
essential points of difference in the various oils used 
in the preservation of wood. He began by saying 
that the predominating agency shortening the service 
of preserving oils in extending the natural life of 
wood was ‘‘rot,’’ the low form of vegetable growth 
known as fungus and bacteria. As these elements can 
not be eliminated in the South, in order to aeccom- 
plish the desired results it is necessary to render the 
wood a ‘‘poison’’ and so make it immune from the 
attacks of fungus and bacteria. This is accomplished 
by the introduction of an antiseptic, which may be 
done through various modes of application. 

Inasmuch as these destructive agencies will always 
be present, it is necessary to assist wood material in 
the battle of destroying its enemies. In the selection 
of this armament, the paper pointed out, it is neces- 
sary to choose the destructive agent that will remain 
with the wood during the service desired, or for the 
longest possible period. No matter how strong may 
have been the antiseptic qualities when first intro- 
duced into the wood, if any of the component parts 
or traction thereof evaporated, leach out or through 
any chemical change lose in antiseptic qualities at 
an early period, the fact of such disappearance from 
the wood does not recommend the use of such an oil 
for the protection of property. In this case the pre- 
dominating portion or fraction of the preserver is 
lost in the manner defied long before the wood un- 
treated would become unserviceable. If the life of 


the wood material without treatment in the position 
used in 2, 4, 6, 10 or more years’ and longer service 
is desired, then it will be well to choose a preservative 
material that will remain in the wood in sufficient 
amount to offset the attacks of the fungus and bac- 
teria after the expiration of those years. 

The speaker referred to papers of several experts on 
the subject read before various lumber organization 
conventions, and in all these, as well as other ex- 
haustive treatises on the subject, he said, the pre- 
serving oils that have met with the severest test are 
found to be those of the higher fractions of pure coal 
tar oils. Other oils and materials have had their try- 
outs or experiments, but results did not seem to war 
rant their further discussion, it was pointed out. This 
has been largely due to the fact that they will not 
meet the necessary requirements. The requirements 
which are necessary, especially emphasized in Dr. Her- 
mann von Schrenk’s paper on specifications are: First, 
it should be antiseptic; i. e., prevent the growth of 
wood-destroying organisms. Second, it should be of 
such a composition that it will remain in the wood as 
long as possible; i. e., it must be stable as possible, 
or, as frequently expressed nowadays, it must not 
evaporate. 

Evaporation experiments made with three European 
oils indicate that the oil having the highest specific 
gravity shows the least lost, and that having the 
lowest specific gravity has the greatest loss. However, 
this holds, provided the oils are pure and not made 
heavier by the addition of heavy soluble substances 
such as undistilled tar. 

The speaker then discussed at length the action 
and merit of different compounds used in prolonging 
the natural life of wood, taking up in turn coal tar 
creosote, wood tar creosote, crude (petroleum) Beau 
mont oil, and others. Tables were shown giving results 
of actual tests and the cost of each preservative. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN IN MONTHLY SESSION. 


NORFOLK, VA., Sept. 23.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
September 19 at the Monticello Hotel, this city. The 
attendance was good and larger than was expected. 
This, together with the interest displayed by the mem- 
bers present and the quick dispatch with which business 
coming before the meeting was handled, was a source 
of gratification and inspiration to the officers of the 
association. The meeting was called to order by Presi- 









dent Horton Corwin, jr., at 11:30 a. m., with the fol 
lowing members present: 
Attendance. 
Kinston Manufacturing Co 
Hope mm <5 Montgomery Lumber Co 





Fosbu Lumber Co. 

gton, N. C.; Eureka Lumber Co. 

zg , N. C.; Woodson & Graves. 
cdenton, N. C.; Branning Manufactur 










H. P. Woodson 
Horton Corwin, 


ing Co. 












J. G. McNeal N. C.; Garysburg Manufacturing Co 
R. G. Camp, an Camp Manufacturing Co. 

L. C., Blades, Elizabeth City, N. ; Foreman-Blades Lbr. Co 
‘ 


*. P. Brown, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Dare Lumber Co. 
4. R, Turnbull, Bowdens, N. C.; Rowland Lumber Co 
S. W. Clarke, Norfolk; Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co 
a. L. Hume, Suffol 









Montgomery Lumber Co. 
a. J. Cherry, Charleston, N. (¢ North State Lumber C¢ 
r Taylor, Ivor; Shaw Land & Timber Co. 
s, Norfolk; ” s Lumber Co. 














d.; Greenleaf Johnson Lbr. Co 
4. Roper Lumber Co. 

C ohn L, Roper Lumber Co 
; Newton-McArthur Lum- 





on, Balt 
Cc. I. Millard, Norf < 
Cc. E. Emmert, New Bern, . 
A. A. Wright, Elizabethtown, N. 



























ber Co. 
W. J. Jones, Norf Lumber Co 
A. E. Murray, Ne r Lumber Co 
Cc. K. Scott Cedar Works 
R. H. Morris, rfolk 
W. B. Roper, F 
Thomas C. Flynn, chief clerk, No 
And the following guests: 
R. W. Per *, Bal e, Md.; Ryland & Brooks Lumber Cu 
H. R, Stub Ba Md J I toper Lumber Co 
F. E. Rogers, Nc H . Co 


H. M. Bickford, Boston, Mass.; H. M. Bickford Co. 


On motion the reading of the minutes of the last meet 
ing was dispensed with. 

Standing committees reports were the next order of 
business. The membership committee, A. R. Turnbull, 
chairman, reported favorably on the application of the 
Grimball-Whaley Co., Charleston, S. C., for membership 
and this firm was duly elected. 

Secretary Roper then read some statistics covering cut, 
shipments, stocks on hand, orders, ete. The statement 
covering cut and shipments during August, 1912, com- 
piled from reports of 31 mills, showed an excess of cut 
over shipments of 2,344,000 feet. The statement of 
stocks and orders on hand, September 1, 1912, compiled 
from reports of 13 members, showed rough lumber, 
mostly lower grades, oversold 7,697,000 feet by these 


members and dressed lumber oversold 1,633,000 feet, 
making total oversold 9,330,000 feet. 
Secretary Roper next read a communication from 


Charles M. Betts & Co. regarding the method of selling 
moulded casing and base. Betts & Co. were of the 
opinion that these items should be eliminated from the 
list of grades and values, as published by the associa- 
tion, showing prices per thousand feet and be sold on 
the same basis as moulding. This matter was thoroughly 
discussed, and as the result a motion was made and 
carried that it be referred to the chairman of the inspec- 
tion and costs and values committees for handling and 
report made at the next meeting of the association. 
The secretary also read a letter from the secretary 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, in which 
the latter requested the cooperation of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association in a fight to be made before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission looking to a revision 
of the present demurrage rules which would give shippers 
and receivers more time for loading and discharging 


cars of lumber. The prevailing opinion of those present 
was that at this time of an impending car shortage it 
would be inopportune to press a matter of this sort, but 
that every member should bend bis energies to having 
ears loaded and unloaded as promptly as possible in 
order to get them back into service and help relieve con- 
ditions to some extent. The matter of discrimination 
against the lumber interests by the carriers in supplying 
cars was thought to be more important and was con- 
siderably discussed. The result was a motion to the 
effect that the secretary be instructed to write to the 
proper officials of the various railroads, incorporating 
such facts as develop, protesting against the discrimina- 
tion against the lumber business in the matter of car 
supply, the form of resolution to be drawn up later to 
cover this specifically. This motion was adopted. 

A communication was then read from the president of 
the National Conservation Congress inviting the North 
Carolina Pine Association to send five delegates to 
attend the fourth congress, which is to be held at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., October 1 to 4, 1912. President Corwin 
appointed the following delegates: 

John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va., Fosburgh Lumber Co.; E. B. 
Wright, Boardman, N. C., Butters Lumber Co.; C. I. 
Millard, Norfolk, J. L. Roper Lumber Co.; Ira M. Johnson, 


Norfolk, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., and S. W. Clarke, 
Norfolk, Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co. 

An ‘‘experience’’? meeting was then held, President 
Corwin calling on each member present to relate his 
version of business conditions, trade prospects, ete. 
This is one of the main features of the association meet- 
ings. A summary of the statements made regarding 
business is as follows: 


There is not so much trouble in selling lumber as in 
making it for inquiries are plentiful at present. The stocks 
of lumber carried. by the mills are far below normal and 
below the amount carried at the same time last year, with 
prospects of any accumulation hardly probable. The labor 
Situation in the woods is slightly better but is not apt to 
continue long or up until the time cotton and the other 
crops begin to move. The opinion was that business is 
better now than for five or six years past and the outlook 
for 1913 is very bright. Many voiced the sentiment that 
they would like to accumulate some stock for the fall and 
winter trade which, it is predicted, will be much better 
than at present with prices obtaining at an advanced figure. 
The better grades of rough lumber, which have been station- 
ary for some time, have shown up better during the last 
two or three weeks as to both demand and prices. The 
main trouble with the mills is the car shortage, which 
becomes more acute as the season advances. This is causing 
much delay to shipments and many orders have been turned 
down on account of insufficient equipment. The mills are 
pot selling very far ahead and some will take orders only 
with the specification that they are able to get the cars to 
move the stock. 

Following this President Corwin stated that the date 
for the semiannual meeting to be held in Charleston, 
S. C., had been set for Thursday, October 24, 1912. He 
urged all members to be present at that meeting and try 
to make it the best one held this year. 

The meeting then adjourned at 2 p. m. 

Following adjournment the members and their guests 
were served with a delightful luncheon in an adjoining 
dining room of the hotel. 


NorFOLk, VA., Sept. 25.—During the proceedings of 
the North Carolina Pine Association meeting held Sep- 
tember 19, the car shortage situation was discussed and 
resolutions adopted (to be drafted later) complaining 
to the various railroad officials of the discrimination 
against the lumber industry in the matter of car supply. 
A copy of those resolutions, drafted September 23, fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, The annual recurring season for the movement 


of the grain crops is now making demand upon the railroads 
for cars, and it appears that the crops will exceed previous 


records in bulk, requiring for their movement a larger num 
ber of cars than the railroads have available, and 

Whereas, There seems to be a disposition on the part of 
the railroads to withdraw equipment from their regular 
patrons in various lines of industry and manufacture, who 
are furnishing them tonnage in large volume every day in 
the year, for the purpose of taking care of the spasmodic 
demand in the agricultural sections; resulting in large num- 
er of cars lying idle in the West awaiting loads, while 
shippers in the South and East are suffering for same and 
being put to great expense and loss by reason of inability 
to get cars for their product; and 

Whereas, Lumber and other forest products constitute the 
largest part of railroad tonnage, especially in the South- 
the output of its mills furnishing the lading for thousands 
of cars daily throughout the entire 12 months, and the 
operation of the mills requiring the labor of several hun- 
dred thousand men, contributing to the support of more than 
1,000,000 persons—many of these mills because of inability 
to get cars are forced to shut down, throwing laborers out 
of employment, causing loss to the owners, and by making a 
scarcity of lumber in the consuming markets inflicting loss 
and inconvenience upon the ultimate consumer, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the North Carolina Pins 
Association, representing the lumber manufacturing industry 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, that it considers the present 
method of distribution of cars inefficient and a discrimination 
against our industry; that it violates the basic principles 
of reciprocity and cooperation which the railroads have 
endeavored to establish in the public mind. 

Resolved that we call on the officials of the various rail 
roads to seriously consider this most important matter ani 
let us have their cordial cooperation and assistance, to thé 
end that industries established on their lines with the ex- 
pectation of adequate facilities may not be crippled, or anni 
hilated, by inability to ship their product. 

Resolved that copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
proper officials of the railroads serving our section, especially 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Southern Railway, Norfolk Southern Railroad, Norfolk & 
Western Railway, Virginian Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad and 
Pennsylvania Railroad, all of whom have hitherto shown a 
disposition to encourage manufacturing enterprises and to 
afford them the needful facilities, hoping and expecting that 
it is only necessary to direct the attention of the said oftfi- 
cials to the serious situation confronting the lumber mills 
in order to have the trouble greatly alleviated, and future 
recurrence obviated. 

PAAR 


PRESENT HARDWOOD CONDITIONS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 25.—The Hardwood Manufae 
turers’ Association of the United States has issued the 
following statement of hardwood conditions based upon 
reports from reliable sources, the result of an exhaustive 
investigation just concluded: 

Never within the last 25 years has there been less No. 
1 common and better in ash, oak, elm, hickory, chestnut, 
majfe and red gum; for the same period there never has 
been less No. 2 common and poorer grades in beech, birch, 
poplar, basswood, buckeye and sap gum. In these woods 


the No. 3 common grades are entirely depleted. All oper 


ators in cottonwood claim a demand in excess of the supply. 
Cypress dealers are accumulating some stock, but are enjoy- 
ing a fine trade. No. 1 common poplar remains about the 
same. There have been less box-making grades of all kinds 
of woods than for some time and only about 50 per cent of 
regular stocks on hand. Thick ash is very scarce. Chestnut 
has been backward for about five years and has not been 
bringing satisfactory prices, but is showing much improve- 
ment and should grow much stronger. Operators who have 
done a large export business are paying little attention to 
that market now, as buyers from all of the large consum- 
ing cities are coming to the mills and taking up the lumber 
without haggling over either grades or prices. 


BABA DPD II I I 


The season of the year is approaching when day- 
light is not adequate to the requirements of the work- 
ing day and the demand for lumber is increasing the 
amount of night operation. The adequacy of the light- 
ing system should be given particular attention. In- 
sufficient light is a false economy, and poorly located 
light is no economy at all. Where electricity is used 
the adoption of modern type lamps affects a vast in- 
crease in the illumination without any increase in 
the amount of current used. Light is now the cheap 
est factor of operating cost, and the most efficient fac- 
tor in decreasing the difference in cost between day 
and night operation. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

September 28—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
(Inc.), Seminole Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

September 30-October 3—National Irrigation Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
November 19-21—National Federation of Retail Merchants, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 26—Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, Everett, 
Wash. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION DELEGATES. 

As already announced, the National Conservation Con 
gress will be held at Indianapolis October 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
ind it promises to be a notable meeting of representative 
\mericans interested in conservation. The president of 
the congress is Hon. J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., 
famous both as a lumberman and a conservationist. The 
executives of lumber organizations throughout the country 
have announced the appointment of delegates to the 
congress. 

President Ek. G. Griggs, of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, has appointed the following to 
represent that organization at the fourth National Con- 
servation Congress: 

Delegates: E. G. Griggs, ‘Tacoma, Wash.; William Irvine, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; J. B 
White, Kansas City, Mo.: A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La 

Alternates: W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis.; John M. Gibbs, 
Norfolk, Va.; F. E. Waymer, Pauway, Fla.; W. A. Gilchrist 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. M. Hart, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; George 
K, Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; Leonard Bronson, Chicago, I! 





As previously noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
North Carolina Pine Association has appointed the fol- 
lowing as its delegates to the congress: 


John M,. Gibbs, Fosburgh Lumber Co., Nortolk, Va EK. B 
Wright, Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C.; C. I. Millard 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; Ira M. Johnson, 
Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; 8S. W. Clarke 


Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va 

A. I. Flewelling, president of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, has named the following 
delegates to the congress: 

D. P. Simons, al \. BE. Adelsberger, Marsh 
tield, Ore A . Borrman, Kalispell, Mont.; Ben E. B . 
Moscow, Idaho; A. H, Huebner, North Yakima, Wash E. T. 
Allen, Portland, Ore, 

Acting Gov. Wallace, of California, has appointed 
delegates to represent the State at the congress, these 
neluding prominent lumbermen, among whom are: 


ie » X. Wendling, Weed Lumber Co., San Francisco 
Miles Standish, Standish-Hickey Co., San Francisco 

i. F. Simons, jr., California Forest Protective Association 
R. Ss. Swales, Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg 


Los Gatos, © 









The following delegates will represent the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at 
the congress: 

*. A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich 

W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 

'. H. Noble, Marquette, Mich 

George H. Atwood, Park Falls, Wis 

tieorge E. Foster, Mellen, Wis. 

President F. E. Parker, of the National Wholesale 
{umber Dealers’ Association, has appointed a committee 
of five to represent the association at the congress. 


George F. Craig, Philadel- Walter T. Hart, New York 
phia, Pa. City. 

Louis Wuichet, Chicago, Ill. John M. Woods, Cambridge 
. H. Prescott, jr., Cleveland, Mass. 


Vhio. 

William D. Gill, of William D. Gill & Son, has been 
named as a delegate by Mayor Preston to represent the 
‘ity of Baltimore at the fourth National Conservation 
Congress. 


COMING MEETING OF OFFICIAL CLASSI- 
FICATION COMMITTEE. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has given 
official notice to its members that a meeting of the 
Official Classification Committee will be held Tuesday, 
October 15, at 143 Liberty Street, New York. <A pre 
liminary hearing will be held at the rooms of the Cen 
tral Freight Association in the Transportation Building, 
Chicago, Wednesday, October 2. Subjects on the docket 
of interest to lumbermen relate to box material, packing 
hoxes, wooden boxes containing iron and wooden rollers, 
and fiber board products. Changes in the shipping classi 
fication of many products are being sought and these 
will be discussed at the Chicago session before presenta 
tion at the New York hearing. 





nO 

FIRST COOPERATIVE SAFETY CONGRESS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 24.—Lumbermen will be 
much interested in the first Cooperative Safety Congress, 
which will be held in Milwaukee under the auspices 
of the Association of Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers, 
September 30 to October 5. Machinery experts, men high 
in administration affairs of manufacturing industries, 
and of State and Federal Governments, will take part 
in the discussions. Gov. F. E. McGovern, of Wisconsin, 
will be on the program the opening day. One of the 
important figures at the convention will be Charles P. 
Neill, United States commissioner of labor, who for a 
decade has been actively engaged in bringing about pre- 
vention of accidents. -The congress will also be attended 
by several State labor commissioners, Wisconsin being 
represented by J. D. Beck, of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, and ©. W. Price, safety expert with the 
industrial commission. There will be displayed a large 
collection of safeguard photographs belonging to Wis- 
consin, and exhibits sent by the Minnesota Bureau of 
Labor, Hlinois Bureau of Labor, United States Steel 
Corporation, the Illinois Steel Co., various railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The commission 
will be represented by W. K. Belknap, chief inspector 
of safety appliances for the Federal commission. Mov- 





ing pictures will be used by F. C. Schwedtman, a direc- 
tor of the National Association of Manufacturers, to 
demonstrate safety methods in factory practice. 


Rn nO 
RETAIL MERCHANTS TO MEET IN NOVEMBER. 

LEXINGTON, Mo., Sept. 24.—St. Louis, Mo., has been 
selected as the place and November, 19, 20 and 21 as 
the dates for the first annual convention of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants. As is well known, the 
federation was organized in Chicago a year ago and this 
constitutes its first national convention as a permanent 
organization. The attendance will not be limited to 
retail dealers but will embrace all who are interested 
in perpetuating the smaller communities of the country 
and the permanent welfare of the farmer, citizen and 
country itself. Headquarters will be at the Planters’ 
Hotel. 

Secretary J. R. Morehead in announcing the date and 
place of the meeting says: 

This meeting will not only be confined to retailers, 
who represent the various retail associations of the coun- 
try, but will be a gathering of all those interests in the 
country which are particularly interested in and de- 
pendent upon the retail trade. This will include retail 
associations of every class, including local, State and Na- 
tional, and the represertation will not be limited. Every 
organization will be welcome to send as many delegates 
as it desires, whether it has affiliated with the federation 
or not and, in addition thereto, all members of such or- 
ganizations will be welcome to participate whether dele- 
gates or not. — 

We also invite to this meeting the editors and repre- 
sentatives of trade papers, officers of the various coun- 
try newspaper organizations, editors of the country 
and daily press, representatives from the traveling men’s 
associations, commercial clubs, and jobbers’ and manu- 
facturers’ associations throughout the country. In other 
words, we want to make this a National Retailers’ Con- 
servation Congress. 

The convention will be addressed by the best talent 
we can secure, of national reputation, who will discuss 
the big questions now confronting the retail merchants 
of the country. 


MISSOURI RETAILERS IN CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

St. JOSEPH, Mo., Sept. 25.—Many retailers with their 
Jadies and many wholesalers reached here Tuesday even- 
ing to attend the annual meeting of the Northwest Mis- 
souri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association today. This 
morning 125 registered at the headquarters, the St. 
Charles Hotel, and these joined in a trip to and inspec- 
tion of a local brewing plant, which was followed by 
a lunch at the St. Charles. ; 

The first business session began at 1:30 this afternoon 
in the parlor of the hotel, which was filled to overflow- 
ing. A resolution was passed recommending that the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association provide a rest 
room in its convention hall at its annual meeting next 
January for the comfort of attending members. During 
a discussion of direct shipments by manufacturers to con- 
sumers a few names of offenders were mentioned. The 
association’s roster was increased by the election of 
several new members. 

At 3:30 the delegates were entertained by a ball game, 
and a dinner followed at the Country Club, at 6:30. In 
the evening the lumbermen and their ladies attended a 
performance of the ‘‘ White Squaw’’ at Tootle’s theater, 
an entire section having been reserved for them, and 
special street cars were provided for their convenience. 

This has been the biggest meeting that the association 
has held and possibly the most enthusiastic. A result 
is a prediction that in numbers and usefulness the organi- 
zation will become one of the strongest factors in the 
lumber trade in the Middle West. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OFFICERS TO MEET. 

Secretary M. M. Bachtel, of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, announces that a meeting of 
the officers and directors of that organization will be 
held October 4 at 1324 West Seventh Street, Canton, 
Ohio. The meeting will discuss the place for the 
next annual convention of the organization and will 
transact other business the importance of which doubt 
less will insure the attendance of all officers and 
directors. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS TO CONFER. 


A meeting of the board of governors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been called to 
be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., October 
4, the last day of the meeting of the fourth National 
Conservation Congress. As a number of the officers of 
the National association and members of its board of 
governors expect to attend the congress it was consid- 
ered a convenient occasion for the meeting of the board. 








NEW HARDWOOD LUMBER DIRECTORY. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
just received from the press its new hardwood lum- 
ber directory, containing the names of the members 
of that association. F. F. Fish, secretary and treas- 
urer of the association, whose offices are in the Me- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, states that this directory 
is much larger and more comprehensive than any of 
the previous issues. This is due to the fact that the 
membership of the association has greatly increased 
during the last year. Demands for the services of the 
association’s inspectors have proportionately in- 
creased. The association’s rules of inspection are 
published in the new directory and its certificate of 
inspection is reproduced in facsimile. 

As an introduction to the directory proper the 
statement is made that the association’s inspection 
service covers every foot of the hardwood field and 
through this service every member of the association 








Mack 3 ton lumber truck in service of W. H. Saylor, Potts- 
town, Pa. Price of body complete with hoisting device $500. 
Hoisting device is hand operated. This body can be built with 
long carrying space of design. Length of platform back of 
cab 16 ft. width between stakes 5 ft. at front and 5 ft, 2 in. at 
rear of body. 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years Proved by 17 years Proved by 10 ycars 


of real service of real service of real service 


“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 





What do you buy on 
—history or theory? 
The Mack has been in 


service for 12 years. 





The Saurer has been in 
service for 17 years. 


The Hewitt has been in 
service for 10 years. 








What other trucks 
may or may not do 
is a matter of theory. 
What the Mack, 
Saurer and Hewitt 
have done is history. 











International Motor Co. 


General Offices, Broadway & 57thSt., New York 
Works, Allentown, Pa., Plainfield, N. J. 


Sales and Service Stations 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Newark, Pittsburgh, , Baltimore, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and other large cities. 




















Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire losi; adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, »:;%3, Washington, D.C. 











Member American Chemical Society. Society of Chemical Industry. 
THOS. W. PRITCHARD 
Chemical Engineer 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Wood Distillation. Wood Preservation, 
Estimates Furnished, and Inspections, Tests, and Investigations made. 








S. P. BowersCo. y theese 
mara | LUMBER 
LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling, 
112 N.Broad St., Philadelphia. Telegraph Poles 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














Loansto Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 


Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 














This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 1 











George H. Burr & Co. 
-—> Bankers <—— 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago, 
14 Wall St., New York, 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 











ASSOCIATION OF 


Auditors and Appraisers 


INCORPORATED 


170 Broadway at Maiden Lane, NEW YORKCITY 
Telephone, Cortlandt 1174-1175. 


JOHN HARKER, President. 
G. E. COLLINS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
J. D. SWEET, Treasurer. 
R. H. DILLINGHAM, C. P. A., Secretary. 


General Audits, Investigations, Systems for the 
Office and Factory, Appraisals of Plants and 
Property, Bank Examinations and Auditing. 


Committee Work a Specialty. 
Write for our 
“Details from the Prospective Borrower” 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





has at his call one of the most expert inspectors in 
every hardwood market and center. An item of spe- 
cial interest to the trade is the fact that during the 
last year, out of a lot of 185 applications for mem- 
ship received and officially passed upon, 172 members 
were admitted. The report of the inspection depart- 
ment shows that during the last year 132,844,256 feet 
of hardwood lumber was inspected. The indication 
is that the inspection during the present year will 
eover close to 200,000,000 feet. 





PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 24.—Early announcement is 
expected of plans for the consolidation of a number of 
local business associations with the Business Men’s 





Club—among them the Lumbermen’s Club—if plans now 
under way are perfected. It is not intended that any 
of the smaller organizations shall lose their identity, 
but that one of the officers of each of the smaller or- 
ganizations shall become a director of the Business 
Men’s Club. The most important of the associations now 
expected to affiliate with the Business Men’s Club are 
the Merchants’ Association, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Lumbermen’s Club. 


Cities showing the largest increase in population during 
the last 10 years have worked with one large central 
business organization. A large body is more effective 
than several smaller ones, If the present plans are put 
through Memphis will have one of the largest business 
clubs in this country. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 25.—At a recent meeting 
the Louisville Hardwood Club decided to invite J. E. 
Barton, of Frankfort, newly-appointed State forester, 
to address it in the near future as to his ideas regarding 
the conservation of timber in the Bluegrass Common- 
wealth. 

Smith Milton, of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., 
recently read a paper before the club. It was entitled 
‘*The Lumberman from the Consumer’s Standpoint.’’ 
Mr. Milton was a consumer before he became a !umber- 
man, having been engaged in the manufacture of furni- 
ture. He stated that although many consumers devote 
as much as 40 per cent of their entire expense to the 
purchase of lumber their ideas regarding it are ex- 
tremely vague. 

T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Co., and 
president of the Louisville Hardwood Club, recently 
entertained as his guests Charles H. Barnaby and Mrs. 
Barnaby. Mr. Barnaby is president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Recent visitors at the club were: J. G. Marsh, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Huddleston-Marsh Lumber 
Co., Chicago; Charles B. Ransome, of the Gayoso Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., and Herbert Bauman, of the 
Kentucky-Indiana Hardwood Co., Louisville. 





CLEVELAND LUMBER CLUB OUTING. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 24.—The Cleveland Lumber 
Club divided itself into sides and then went at each other 
with balls and bats again at what will probably be the 
last outdoor meeting of the season, which was held at 
Dover Inn, Saturday, September 21. Because of the 
fact that the wholesalers and retailers have become so 
terribly mixed up in the various games the two teams 
were christened the Clams and the Chickens, in honor of 
the clambake that was expected a little later. The 
Chickens, under the captaincy of Kimball, put up a 
brilliant match and there was no particular advantage 
until the ninth inning, when Meade broke up the game 
with a two-base hit with two men on base and made 
the score 8 to 7 in favor of the Clams, to the glory of 
Captain Sherman. 

The teams played 10 men each so as to make it more 


interesting. They were lined up as follows: Chickens— 
Kimball, Miller, Klumph, Harwood, Foote, Cramer, 
Blake, Southern, Diamond and Hoffman. Clams— 
Stevens, Meade, B. Dole, Bittner, L. Dole, Hall, Sher- 
man, Krauss, Williamson and Bliss. The clever stops 
and throws of Foote, Cramer’s home run and Krauss’ 
unassisted double play were the features. 

After the regular game the Fats and Leans played 
for six innings. Sherman’s team of Leans made 6 
runs in the first inning, but was held after that and 
completed a score of 11 while the Fats, under Cramer, 
made 7 runs in the sixth and won the game with a total 
of 12 runs. Hall unfortunately broke his little finger 
during the game. j 

The clambake was alt that could be desired and sev- 
eral of the automobiles nearly collapsed under the addi- 
tional load on the way home. About 40 of the members 
of the club and their guests attended. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN IN WEEKLY. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 25.—There was a small at- 
tendance at the weekly meeting of the Nashville Lum- 
bermen’s Club. In the absence of the president Charles 
M. Morford, vice president, presided. The meeting was 
largely of a social character, though some of the mem- 
bers undertook to buy from each other lines of lumber 
that are much needed on account of the moderate sup- 
plies. 

The Nashville Lumbermen’s Club is greatly interested 
in efforts to secure the next annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. A 
large delegation of local lumbermen went to the last 
meeting at Louisville to root for the next convention for 
Nashville. The matter is to be decided by the executive 
committee, and local men have been active in behalf of 
Nashville recently. The Louisville meeting was the first 
one ever held south of the Ohio by the association. The 
Nashville men were given great encouragement, and it 
is thought that this city has a splendid chance to get the 
convention. 

Hamilton Love, president of the Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club, has returned from a trip to New York, where 
his company has a branch office. Mr. Love said that he 
did not find business as active in the East as in the 
Middle West. 





FIFTH CONGRESS OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Boston, MASS., Sept. 26.—More than 800 delegates 
who are prominently connected with commercial affairs 
in all the leading nations of the world are in attendance 
here at the fifth International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce, which will continue throughout the week. 
Following the convention most of the commerce envoys 
will tour the United States for three weeks, visiting 11 
of the larger cities. Forty different countries are repre- 
sented at the congress and many of the delegates are dis- 
tinguished persons. The convention is looked upon as an 
epoch in the work of solving civic and commercial prob- 
lems confronting the nations and cities of the world and 
the present session is far in advance of previous ones, 
both in point of representative delegations and in the 
importance of the subjects under discussion. 

The festivities began Monday evening when a reception 
to the delegates was held. More than 500 foreign 
delegates were present, and in the receiving line were 
President John B. Russell, of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and Mrs. Russell; President Louis Canon- 
Legrand, Mons, Belgium, of the congress, and Mme. 
Canon-Legrand; Gov. and Mrs. Eugene M. Foss; Mayor 
and Mrs. John F. Fitzgerald, and others. The congress 
was officially opened Tuesday morning by Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor Charles Nagel, and following his 
speech two subjects of world-wide importance were dis- 
cussed—reform of the calendar and the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration for suits between 
individuals and foreign nations. President Canon-Le- 
grand spoke in favor of the calendar reformation and 
his recommendations were indorsed by the delegates. 
Alfred Aslett, of Barrow-in-Furness, England, also dis- 
cussed the calendar reform. The proposition to estab- 
lish’ an international court was advocated by Dr. Max 
Apt, of Berlin, Germany, and was commended by many 
of the delegates. It is possible that the United States 
Government will call a conference of nations to consider 
the proposal. 

Aside from the reformation of the calendar other im- 
portant subjects discussed were bill of exchange, custom 
statistics, date of Easter, and bills of lading. There 
was no reference made to the lumber or any other in- 


dividual industry by the speakers. A _ resolution was 
adopted approving the proposition made at the Brussels 
conference to create an international bureau of com- 
mercial statistics to compile all useful data, and furnish 
the commercial interests of the world an annual review 
of trade conditions and statistics. The intention is, ‘if 
the bureau is established, to later have this report semi- 
annual and still later published monthly. 

Charles 8. Haight, of New York, in making a report 
to the conference on bills of lading, said in part: 


For the protection of our own people and the preser- 
vation of our credit abroad I urge upon Congress the 
immediate enactment of a law under which one, who in 
good faith advances money or credit upon a bill of 
lading issued by a common carrier upon an interstate 
or foreign shipment, can hold the carrier liable for the 
value of the goods described in the bill at the valuation 
specified in the bill, at least to the extent of the ad- 
vances made in reliance upon it. Such a liability now 
exists under the laws of many States. 


Valuable recommendations were made relative to uni- 
form postal laws and efforts made to make Easter occur 
on the second Sunday in April of each year. The dele- 
gates from France, Spain and America strongly opposed 
this recommendation for religious reasons. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening were devoted to 
official sessions. The official dinner takes place this 
evening, President Taft being the principal speaker. 
Friday there will be a general automobile tour down 
the north shore, including visits to plants of the General 
Electrie Co., and the United Shoe Machinery Co.. There 
will also be special tours of inspection of commercial and 
industrial enterprises. Saturday it is planned to have 
the delegates inspect Boston harbor and the plant of the 
Fore River Ship Building Co. In the afternoon there 
will be a private view of the electrical exposition which 
opens in the evening. On Monday the delegates will leave 
on their tour of the United States. The congress is con- 
sidered one of the greatest gatherings ever held for the 
advancement of the commercial affairs and the promotion 
of better trade relations and laws between the different 
nations. 
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PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


Satt LAKE City, Uran, Sept. 23.—Lumbermen from 
i! over the West are expected to be in attendance at 
ie sessions of the National Irrigation Congress which 
ill convene in Salt Lake City September 30 to October 

and the local lumber interests are making prepara- 
ions to entertain them in lavish style during their visit 
u this city. At a lunckeon of the Lumbermen’s Club 
eld September 19 a committee was appointed to com- 
ete arrangements for a banquet and smoker to be given 
iuring congress week, besides other features of enter- 
ainment, including a recital on the great tabernacle 
organ and a sightseeing tour of the city. 

Among the features of special interest to lumbermen 

ill be addresses on ‘Conservation of the Timber Sup- 
vly,’? by Gifford Pinchot, president of the National 
‘‘onservation Association, and Prof. Henry 8S. Graves, 
‘‘nited States forester. Addresses of welcome will be 
riven by Gov. William Spry, of Utah, and Mayor Samuel 
©, Park, of Salt Lake City, with response by Senator 
'rancis G. Newlands, of Nevada, president of the con- 
sress. The report of the executive committee will also 
ibe made at the first meeting of the congress, which will 
nelude as a special feature of the program the rendition 
if the ‘‘Irrigation Ode,’’ composed by Prof. J. J. Me- 
Clellan, of Salt Lake City, by the famous tabernacle 
hoir, augmented to 500 voices. 

The second session, on the afternoon of September 30, 
vill be characterized by addresses by Senator Reed 
smoot, of Utah, who will speak on ‘‘Liberalizing Our 
Land Laws;’’ former Gov, Arthur L. Thomas, of Utah, 
who issued the call for the first congress 21 years ago; 
Gov. Joseph M. Carey, of Wyoming; former Gov. George 
\l. Pardee, of California; George E. Barstow, of Texas; 
Dr. Seymour B. Young and H. N. Hayes, of Utah. 

On the evening of the opening day a grand parade and 
electrical pageant will take place, followed by a reception 
at the Salt Lake Commercial Club. 

At the third session, Tuesday morning, October 1, the 
following addresses will be given: 


“Increasing the Duty of Water,’ Prof. B. A. Etcheverry, 
of California; “Problems of the Actual Irrigator,’ J. T. 
Hinkle, of Oregon; “Irrigation Funds and a Better Cur- 
rency System,” J. B. Case, of Kansas; “Irrigation Securities 
ind the Practical Working of an Irrigation Project,” George 
A. Snow, of Utah, chairman of the board of control of the 
congress; “The Rational Use of Water in Irrigation,’ Dr. 
J. A. Widtsoe, president of the Utah Agricultural College, 
of Utah; “Change of Climate,’ Willis Moore, chief of 
the United States Weather Bureau; address, Horace G. 
Clark, of Colorado. 


For the fourth meeting, Tuesday afternoon, the pro- 
gram will include the following addresses: 


“Desirability of Uniform Irrigation Laws,’ Prof. O. L. 
Waller, of Washington; “Opening of the Panama Canal anc 
the Probable Effect on the Irrigated States,” Col. D. C. 
Collier, of Calitornia; “The Recall of the Water Hog,” 
Judge George Hutton, of California; ‘“Beneticial Use as the 
Basis for Greater Uniformity of State Laws Governing Use 
of Water,” C. 8S. Kinney, of Utah; “The Irrigation District,” 
Prof. Frank Adams, United States Department of Agricul- 





ture; “Irrigation in the Southwest,’ Senator A. B. Fall, of 
New Mexico; address, Senator Joseph Bailey, of Texas; 
address, Franklin E. Brooks, of Colorado, 


The fifth meeting will have for its special feature an 
illustrated address by Dr. F. H. Newell, director of the 
United States Reclamation Service. 

Addresses by Gifford Pinchot and Prof. Henry 8S. 
Graves, treating on the conservation of timber and other 
natural resources of the United States, will be given at 
the sixth session on Wednesday morning. Other addresses 
at this meeting will include: 

“The Imperial Valley,’ W. H. Holabird, of California; 
address by Charles Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, of San Francisco; “Drainage of 
Waterlogged and Alkaline Land,’ C. F. Brown, of Utah; 
“National Economy and High Cost of Living as Affected by 
Sugar Beet Culture,” Truman G. Palmer, of Washington, 
D. C.; “Irrigation Drainage and Waste Water,” H. M. Gil- 
bert, of Washington; “Measurement and Use of Water,” 
Prof. Richard Rk. Lyman, of the University of Utah. 





The seventh and eighth sessions will be taken up with 
addresses by representatives of foreign governments and 
governors of States. Elwood Mead, chairman of the 
State Rivers & Water Supply Commission of Melbourne, 
Australia, will be one of the speakers, and an address 
on ‘‘Give Us a Modern Homestead Policy’’ will be de- 
livered by William Smythe, of California. 

The program for the ninth session includes the fol- 

lowing addresses: 
_ “Duty of Water in Idaho,’ Don H. Bark, United States 
irrigation expert; “Duty on Water in Orchards,’ Steve 
Jayne, of Washington; ‘Marketing of Irrigated Products,” 
David Brown, of Washington; “Stockraising and Dairying in 
the Irrigated Region,” Prof. L. A. Merrill, of Utah; “Co- 
operative Production and Marketing of Farm_ Products,” 
Prof. C. Evans, of Texas; “Good Roads,” Prof. W. E. 
Garrison, of New Mexico; ‘“‘Pumping for Irrigation,” H. 8S. 
Lea, of South Dakota; addresses by H. B. Walker, of Kan- 
sas, and Alex. McPherson, of New Mexico. 

The tenth and last meeting will be taken up with re- 
ports of committees on resolution and organization, elec- 
tion of officers and selection of next meeting place. On 
the evening of Thursday, October 3, a grand ball and 
reception will be given by the Utah Board of Control 
in honor of the officers and delegates of the congress. 

The committee to arrange for the entertainment of the 
visiting lumbermen is as follows: 

S. W. Morrison, of the S. W. Morrison Lumber Co. ; 
Theodore Nystrom, president of the Standard Lumber Co. ; 
Fk. S. Murphy, president of the F. S. Murphy Lumber Co.; 
Earl V. Smith, local manager for the Douglas Fir Sales 
Co., of Portland, Ore.; Roy H. Felt, of the F. S. Murphy 
Lumber Co.; William H. Macfarlane, of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; C. A. McFarland, Rio 
Grande Lumber Co., Salt Lake City. 

Among the lumbermen expected to attend the Irriga- 
tion Cougress from the Northwest are: E. B. Hazen, of 
the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore.; Vincent 
Palmer, of the George Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande, 
Ore.; A. L. Porter, secretary of the’ Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, Wash. 


DEEP WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION IN CONVENTION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LitrLE Rock, ArK., Sept. 26.—The cause of deep 
water-ways has been greatly strengthened as a result of 
the seventh annual convention of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterways Association which opened in this city 
Tuesday and was concluded today. During the sessions 
attended by 2,000 delegates several waterways experts 
and other notable persons spoke. A feature of the con- 
vention was the presence of former President Roosevelt, 
who told the delegates in a speech Wednesday that the 
National Government should begin immediately, through 
au commission, the task of deepening the waterways of 
the nation, the construction of levees and the execution 
ot kindred enterprises. 

When the convention was called to order on Tuesday 
the delegates found Col. E. 8. Conway, of Chicago, in 
the chair, William K. Kavanaugh, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the association, being unable to reach Little Rock. 
His address was read to the convention, and in it Presi- 
dent Kavanaugh declared the inland waterway proposi- 
tion was more vital to the business interests of the coun- 
try than the Panama Canal. In part his views were as 
follows: 

River regulation is rate regulation for transportation. 
Then it naturaliy follows that river regulation is price 
regulation. Thus we reach the very depths of the prob- 
lem of the cost of living. Our consulting engineer, Lyman 
=. Cooley, says a 24-foot channel can be had from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico—3,300 miles— 
for less than the cost of the Panama Canal. Ships of 
commerce could then sail down the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
through the Great Lakes by way of Chicago and down 
the Mississippi River, passing New Orleans, to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The value of the Panama Canal is a mere 
bagatelle compared to this project. 

President Kavanaugh was again honored ,as head of 
the organization at the election held late Wednesday. 
Other officers elected are as follows: 

First vice president—Col. E. S. Conway, of Chicago. 

Treasurer—Edwin 8S. Monroe, Joliet, Ill, | 

Secretary—Thomas H. Lovelace, of St. Louis. 

A board of governors, with one member from each 
State directly interested in the proposed waterway, was 
chosen, 

Sata . 

Col. Roosevelt stopped campaigning long enough Wed- 
nesday to tell the delegates his views on the waterways 
proposition, and in his talk advocated the employment of 
the Panama Canal force for the deepening of the Mis- 
sissippi River and emphasized the value of waterways 
in connection with the regulation of railroad rates. In 
part he said: 

In Cengress the rivers and harbors bills of the past 
have so often been tainted with jobbery as to make many 


citizens reluctant to take up such a consistent, well- 
thought-out project as yours. I believe that such a 








project as this should be handled by a commission in- 
stead of leaving it to a scramble of selfish interests. It 
is mere barbarism on our part to make navigation im- 
possible at one time on account of floods and impossible 
at another because of lack of water. It is our business 
to create great reservoirs at the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi_and its tributaries. Only the National Government 
can deal with such a project. And the National Govern- 
ment won't take an interest in it unless you make it. I 
speak from experience. 

On the opening day the delegates were weleomed to the 
city by Mayor Charles E. Taylor and Goy. George W. 
Donaghey spoke on behalf of the State. From that time 
on until the close important waterways topics were dis- 
cussed by some of the best-known experts in the country. 
The largest delegation present was the ‘‘ Made in Pitts- 
burgh’’ booster body now on a tour of the leading cities of 
the Middle West, South and Southwest. Their special 
train, which is one of luxury, carries extensive exhibits 
of products made in the Smoky City. Congressman 
A. J. Barehfeld, of Pittsburgh, a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House, spoke at one of 
the sessions. He told of what Pittsburgh had done 
through its flood commission. Among prominent speakers 
during the sessions of the convention were Isham Ran- 
dolph, of Chicago, consulting engineer of the Chicago 
Drainage District and recognized as one of the great 
waterway experts of the country; Lyman E. Cooley, of 
Chicago, consulting engineer of the association; Nathaniel 
H. Levi, president of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Board of 
Trade; Chauncey I. Filley, former mayor of St. Louis; 
Col. W. Wilson, of Obion, Tenn., and others. Among 
those present besides those already mentioned were: 

Prof. Nathaniel Butler, of the University of Chicago; N. E. 
Voght, of Escanaba, Mich.; Sollis Runnels, of I[ndianapulis, 
Ind.; J. B_ Aswell, of Nachitoches, La., congressma:-eiect; 
J. T. Watkins, of Minden, La., congressman-clect; Clifton R. 
Breckinridge, of Fort Smith, former United States smtbas- 
sador to Russia; the Rev. Andrew Gray, of Pekin, Tll.; Al- 
fred D. Mason, of Memphis, Tenn.; ©, F. Braffett, a canal 
official of Chicago; Capt. R. R. Rice, a famous turfman of 
Varner, Ark.; S. M. Neeley, of Memphis: J. J. Armstrong, 
of Chicago; Clifford V. Collins, of Peoria, Ill.; Caskie KE. 
Norvell, of New Orleans; William E. Conlev, ef Sharon, Pa., 
J. N. Sehnert. of St. Louis; E, H. Defebaugh, American Lum- 
berman, Chicago; J. Henry RBastert, of Quincy, Ill.; W. D 
Parmly, a canal official of Cobden, Ill; L. H. Grimme, of 
Chicago; Charles F. Busche, of St. Louis; Congressman H, M. 
Jacoway and Col. Marcellus Davis, of Dardanelle, Ark. 


INTERSTATE LEVEE ASSOCIATION IN SESSION. 

Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 24.—Advocates of the levee 
system for controlling the periodical flood conditions in 
the South due to the overflowing of the Mississippi and 
tributary rivers are in attendance at the first annual 
convention of the Interstate Levee Association here, 
which opened today. Joseph T. Robinson, governor-elect 
of Arkansas, in an address urged the improvement of 
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existing levees, construction of flood reservoirs and build- 
ing of parallel levees as the most practical method of 
flood prevention in the Mississippi Valley. He favored 
the consolidation of the various levee boards under 
Federal control. 

John M. Parker, whose extensive plantations were in 
undated as a result of the Dogtail crevasse last spring 
advocated the treatment of the rivers and streams of the 
Mississippi River watershed as a unit by the Federal 
Government as the only practical method of permanently 
solving the flood problem. He asserted machinery used 
for digging the Panama Canal should be employed for 
river improvement. 

Joseph A. Ramsdell, senator-elect from Louisiana, and 
B. G. Humphreys, congressman from Mississippi, both 
took the position that the present plan of securing gen 
erous aid from the Federal Government is the only one 
that will be likely to secure results at this time. Con 
gressman K. D. McKellar, of Memphis, declared that the 
control of the flood waters of the Mississippi River is a 
national problem and that the Federal Government should 
assume definitely entire charge and control of the levees. 





A SOUTHERN AWAKENING. 


[Special correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 23.—A sudden awaken 
ing has occurred in the South as to the value of cut 
over pine lands, Several important enterprises are un 
der way having for their purpose the conversion of mill 
waste, stumps, sawdust and tree tops into turpentine 
and resin by the distillation process and for the manu- 
facture from the wood pulp remaining and small uncut 
timbers, craft paper and perhaps newspaper stock, 

The mill operator owning large tracts of land which 
he has bought for their merchantable timber has awak 
ened to the fact that he has assets which hitherto he had 
not realized. His cut-over Jands hold promises of en 
riching him, if he develops their possibilities, as much 
or more than did the logs he has cut from it. 

Thus far the millmen have been permitting inde 
pendent investors to take over their cut-over lands 
but it will be surprising if, hereafter, they do not as 
sociate with their mills these additional operations for 
producing resin, turpentine and wood pulp. The out- 
lay is not large and the income at present prices of 
turpentine and other products of pine timber will be 
great. 

At the prevailing prices of cut-over timberlands of 
the South it would appear that great bargains can be 
picked up if the lands are given over to producing 
distilled or naval-store products. It must be apparent 
though that, if there were a great rush to buy such 
timberlands and put them all to producing turpen 
tine, resin, etc, earnings would not then be what they 
now will yield. At whatever rate their development, 
it remains that the new uses for pine stumps and waste 
of the forest will give the ecut-over pine lands addi- 
tional permanent value. To this extent the cut-over pine 
lands of the South become an important economic factor 
to the lumber manufacturer. 

An incident showing the importance attached to 
utilizing wood waste occurred at Pensacola, F'la., re 
cently, where an expert chemist was employed by the 
board of trade to determine the amount of mill and 
forest waste within a radius of 50 miles of Pensacola and 
also easily accessible by stream and rail, that could be 
converted to commercial use. <A flattering report was 
made which embraced the slab and sawdust waste ot 
mills and forest waste of the immediate region as to 
what could be procured from them by distillation and 
as to what they would net under reasonable invest 
ment. 

Aside from making use of the wood resources of these 
cut-over lands greater importance is being given to 
their agricultural value. An instance of this is at- 
forded by D. H. Marbury, who has been an important 
lumber producer and who owns about 50,000 acres of 
cut-over land at Marbury, Ala. Giving up the mill 
business he is now devoting himself to converting his 
vast acreage to agricultural purposes. Experiment 
and model farms are to be opened at various places on 
the tract to demonstrate what the lands are good for 
and following this he expects to colonize the entire tract. 

An enterprising company of farmers at Cuba, Ala., 
have been experimenting with cattle raising on a 2,900- 
acre cut-over land ranch for the last three years and the 
net result has been about 50 per cent on their invest- 
ment. The cattle feed almost the entire year on the 
natural forage of a great variety of grasses. A dipping 
vat keeps them free of the cattle tick and the cattle go 
to market in fine condition. 

Near Waynesboro, Ga., a farmer who had made a suc 
cess in cattle raising in the West bought 17,000 acres of 
cut-over land. He wire-fenced it and set about planning 
his farming on a broad scale and is now raising all his 
foodstuffs for man and beast and last year on 2,500 
acres of eut-over pine land raised 2,700 bales of cotton, 
a most remarkable yield on such large scale. On the 
property is his own ginning plant and his own cotton 
seed oil mill. On his farm are 1,500 head of cattle and 
hogs and mules in proportion. The live stock is fat 
tened on the place and brings the best prices. 

Many instances showing the value of cut-over pine 
lands might be recited, but suffice it to say that with 
the growth of the movement to utilize stumps and other 
forest waste, taken with the increased agricultural value 
of cut-over pine lands, the lumber producer who owns 
land may consider himself fortunate and still more for- 
tunate if he succeeds in acquiring such lands before their 
value grows with the knowledge of their worth. 


THE FORESTS OF TUNIS. 


{Special correspondence of the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

DRESDEN, GERMANY, Sept. 19.—In this North Africa 
country, which seems to have been absorbed by Franc 
the forests are State property. In this case they cove 
about 5,000 square kilometers (1,930 square miles) an 
are divided by the Medjerdah Valley into two district 
or sections. “The northern of these, covering th 
Kroumerie Range and the Nefza and Mogod districts 
are zee oaks and cock oaks; the latter on the easte1 
and southern slopes, the zee oaks on the northern. 

At the foot of the mountains are wild olive trees, eln 
willow, white poplar, ash and thuya. The forests sout! 
of the Medjerdah (mostly spruce and pine) have bee: 
well cleared by unserupulous and uncontrolled felling 
Since 1884 the Kroumerie forests have been regularly 
operated on scientific and business principles; the out 
put being cork, tan bark and railway ties. 

The cork oaks cover about 90,000 hectares (206,00( 
acres). In the vicinity of the Kroumerie they are found 
in number, and their nearness to the coast and the rail 
way render their exploitation easy. The cork bark has 
au thickness of about 25 to 27 centimeters (9.35 to 10.1 
inches) and is skinned off every 8 to 12 years. The 
wood is hard and difficult to split, but is good for fuel 
and yields fine charcoal. From 1900 to 1907 over 3,600, 
000 frances’, (say $720,000) worth of cork was sold fron 
these forests, which was mostly exported to France and 
Algeria, where it is made into corks. 

The tan bark is sold each April in Tunis and mostly 
to Tunesian and Italian merchants, and sent to Italy, 
Portugal and Egypt. . 

The zee oak wood, which dries slowly, is prime for 
railway ties; the other sorts there found—except the 
thuya—are of little value. 

In 1910 Tunis imported 2,525,146 franes’ (say 
$500,000) worth of lumber, including 48 tons of Amer 
ican pitch pine worth 7,423 franes ($1,480). Of walnut 
Tunis received about 296 tons from America. 

It will be seen that there is here a field for American 
enterprise. 





DECK LOADS. 


[Special correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

DRESDEN, GERMANY, Sept. 20.—When lumber is 
shipped with the clause ‘‘loaded on deck at merchant’s 
risk,’’? as is often the case, there ensues much trouble 
and loss. As far as this clause means that the captain 
or the owner of the vessel is not responsible for damage 
done by deck water or by spilling or throwing overboard 
in emergency (this loss insurance can cover fully) ther 
is no objection to the clause. But it has often happened 
that captains arriving in Hollandish ports have stated 
that according to Dutch law they are not required to 
bother about deck loads, or to exercise even the usual 
care about the deck cargo. Even in ease of spilling m 
throwing overboard in an emergency the captain is 
not bound to make any protest, or to enter the matte: 
in the ship’s log, as the above-mentioned clause frees 
him from all responsibility for deck loads. On aveount 
of this standpoint many Rhine importers have suffered 
severe loss on shipments arriving in Rotterdam. If the 
clause is only intended to imply that the captain is not 
responsible for damage done by deck water it should be 
more plainly expressed. In any ease it should be made 
clear that he is responsible for the delivery of as many 
pieces as were loaded; or if they are spilled or thrown 
overboard that he shall certify to the facts in the ease, 
so that the owner may be protected by the insurance. 





NORTHERN PINE PRODUCTION AND SHIP- 
MENTS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 25.—Statistics gathered 
from 52 mills by Secretary H. 8. Childs, of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, show production and 
shipment for August as follows: 


Production, 

1911. 1912. Difference. Pet. 
pS a eee 210,822,215 190,969,152 19,853,088 +9.4 
Eight months 1,0238,154,401 914,148,730 109,005,671 +10.6 

Shipments. 

1911. 1912, Ditference. Pet. 
August ye 184,294,604 175,993, 293 8,301,311 74.4 
Eight months...1,087,146,864 1,044,390,119 7,248,255 es 

+ Decrease 
Increase 
Lath Production. 
1911 1912. 
| a ree cob en ae .-. 51,180,395 50,682,400 
PUEPDC WHORUIM, .2.5 6s .cwebceceeee 274,353,143 261,480,962 
Lath Shipments, 
1911 1912. 
ee ep RROD CLT EOE Tee Ty 55,174,908 40,663,725 
SORALS SIIONUIG 5 5450010: 0 so a19snenie 272,024,436 264,374,408 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER 
SUPPLIES. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., will open bids October 
22 for schedule 4858 for lumber to be delivered at the 
navy yards designated: 

Delivery at 


Navy Yard titicle Feet 
Norfolk, Va. RPMI REN Sl 0S asd galas alls lovern eh ead 15,000 
Boston, Mass. SRE: SOV RNIND <5 e ereieis oi wie ale’e le $0y 10,000 
Norfolk, Va. PC, FOMOW 0 .0:0:< 00.9 00-00 res s006 80,000 
BrOekisn, 11.8. BING, VOUMOW.. occ ccc ccc neces 20,000 
Norfolk, Va. SEORONE, eid-g 69 64d) 2\0 es 60 8 01's 0 wo 15,000 
Boston, Mass. POP “GUNN UD sc. 2.50 63 0568.53 oS 50 9,000 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Spruce, merchantable........... 140,000 


Persons interested in these requisitions may obtain 
schedules from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
direct or the pay office nearest each navy yard. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


L’ve often heard, and thought absurd, 
The railroad man’s excuse, 

When he’d report that cars were short 
And none at hand for use. 

He’d look so mad, and feel so bad, 
And offer me cigars, 

But, sad to state, not move my freight 
fle hadn’t any cars. 


When cars | sought, | often thought 
It’s funny where they are— 

That in a year they’d disappear 
And never leave a scar. 

| made resolve the thing I'd solve, 
This railroad mystery— 

This massive brain should ascertain 
Where all the cars could be. 


And, friends, I’ve won; I’ve gone and done 
The thing I said I’d do: 

I’ve found each car, know where they are 
And why they are so few. 

Be merry then, you railroad men, 
And all you shippers sing— 

lor, cross my heart, I will impart 
The secret of the thing. 


The P. G. R. runs by my door 
(It’s far from P. D. Q.) 
From Gordon’s Hill to Punkinville 
It runs a train or two, 
It runs a train when skies don’t rain 
’Most every other day— 
It operates the local freights, 
And hauls the hogs and hay. 


Though miles of track that road may lack 
(Some ninety-five it runs) 
Its engines, too, be far from new, 
Some old, discarded ones, 
Its cars, my boy, are all a joy, 
For neither East nor West, 
On any line, are cars more fine- 
Of cars it has the best. 


Just lately J heard rattle by 
A train from Punkinville; 
The roadbed squeaked, the engine leaked, 
And hardly made the hill. 
And then a string of ev’rything 
Came crawling into view, 
Came ear and car from near and far; 
I recognized a few: 


A P. M. new, G. T. or two, 
N. P., C. P. as well, 

And quite a few C. B. & Q., 
AG. ; C.. Se is, 

C. E. . P., Ms. & f., 
An A. 7.8: 2 .car, 

A D. R. G. and new I. C. 
And 0:8; LL: Ry RB, 


And others yet. The alphabet 
From A to Z went by— 

Old friends of mine from evy’ry line 
Of road beneath the sky. 

But, strange to say, in that array 
Upon the P. G. R., 

Its letters three I did not see 
Upon a single car. 


So now I know where box-cars go, 
Why flats are hard to get: 

The P. G. R. owns not a ear, 
But then it doesn’t fret. 

You railroad men wuo grumble when 
You can’t get cars to run, 

'Twixt Gordon’s Hill and Punkinville 
You’ll find them, ev’ry one! 


Recently at the request of Harry J. Miller, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published the following matri 
monial ad. This was not in behalf of Mr. Miller, who 
has been trotting double, lo! these many years, for 
Mr. Miller requested that those interested send their 
replies to H. C., eare of the Metropolitan Club, Seattle, 
Wash. 

That it pays to advertise is evidenced by the fact 
that the LUMBERMAN is beginning to receive replies to 
this ad. The ad was as follows: 

“LONGING.” 
I've made some cash in life’s mad. whirl 
(The honey of the busy bee)— 
And now I want some loving girl 
To share the joys it brings to me. 


Two of the replies already received are hereby 


forwarded: 
CHICAGO, Sept. 24 
Behold, my lord, the lady waits; 
There isn’t any doubt of that. 
Observe the letterhead; it states 
The restaurant I’m waiting at. 
K...C. 
New York, Sept. 23. 
I am a lady passing fair; 
To wed you I’d be overjoyed. 
Ask Harry, he will tell you where 
The earbarn is wher= I’m employed 


Bailing the Basement. 
The suburbanite was showing the city visitor his 
cement block residence. 
‘And I see you have a windmill to pump water 
into the house.’’ 
“No; that isn’t to pump water in 


that’s to pump 
the water out.’’ 


The Bashful Buyer. 
‘*Did you buy that second-hand automobile you 
were looking at?’’ 
_ ‘*No; I was afraid I might not be able to support it 
in the repairs to which it had heen acecustomed.’? 





1 thought I knew what hunger was, 
My father, thought I knew; 
For summers dry, 
My father, I 
And you have hungered through. 
| thought I knew what sorrow was, 
My father, thought I knew; 
For you and I 
Have seen them die 
Till there were only two. 


But, father, there’s a hunger here, 
A hunger that is new— 
Within my breast 
A new unrest 
[ can not tell to you; 
And, father, there’s a sadness here, 
A sadness that is new— 
A thrill of pain, 
A cloud of rain 
In ev’ry sky of blue. 


Oh, father, when my mother died, 
Oh, then I thought I knew 
How much the loss 
How great the cross 
God laid on me and you. 
Oh, father, when my mother died, 
Oh, then I thought I knew 
The need of her, 
The counsellor, 
But now I need her, too. 


For, father, there’s an image here, 
An image that is new— 
A god of tan, 
A god, a man 
Who walked our meadow through; 
And, father, there’s a memory, 
So sweet, so heavy, too— 
A voice I heard, 
A whispered word, 
A word I never knew. 


Oh, father, will he come again, 
And was his promise true? 
Does love endure 
And do the poor 
Find joys that others do? 
Oh, father, you are good to me, 
And I have only you— 
You are so good, 
And yet I would 
I had a mother, too. 














wa FINANCIAL “Oe 


Are. you keeping pace 
with your competitors 


who have applied the mod- 
ern day principles of ac- 
counting to their business @ 


Apply This Test : 


That your cost method is simple, prac- 











Are you 
Satisfied 


tical and thorough ? That your goods in 
process of manufacture are properly kept 
track of ? That your balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts are accurate]? In 
the final analysis, that you are getting 
proper returns from the amount of capital 
invested ? 


If you want an unprejudiced report 
on the above questions we'll make it 
for you at a nominal cost. Write us. 


Ask the American Lumberman who we are. 


Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumtants 


SUITE 8558-67 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Randolph 665 


The J. H. Tucker Co. 
TIMBER EXPERTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


If you wish to know the exact 
quantity of timber on your 
land, the quantity and qual- 
ity of each species, and what 
it wiil cost to log it, we can tell you. Our contour 
maps save logging railroad engineers’ expenses. 
Owners lose money by not knowing what is on their 
land before selling. 


Address: Portland Hotel. 























JAMES W. SEWALL, 
Forester and Surveyor 


Mapping and Surveying of Wild Lands, 
Estimation of Timber and Working Plans. 








22 Centre Street, OLD TOWN, MAINE, U.S.A. 





a forestry manager of the Appleton & Sewall Co.) . 











THE WALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
Branch Offices: —Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 
Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 
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British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined 
by my own men. Willact as agent for purchasers. 














Correspondence solicited from bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE 
Crowe and Wilson Bldg., 411 Seymour St., VANCOUVER, B. C. 








JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2472 
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Reliable Insurance 





is the kind you want when you 
have a fire—any old kind will do 
at other times. U nless you are sure 
about when your fire will occur 


Why Not Get Insured Now 


in our Mutual Company, conservativ ely 
and carefully managed for lumbermen by 
men experienced in the lumber business. 


Write Today for Particulars. 


THE LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INS. CO. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 











BY THE LUMBER piel 
DENCE OF POPULAR FAVO 


IS_ EVI- 


| MUTUAL. INSURANCE 






LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. ; 


of Boston, Mass. 


PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. ij, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. r 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. | 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. | 
of Indianapolis, Ind. € 


CENT RAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 
————S__S_S=S=S=—— eo 


FIRE PROTECTION 


all the year around. 


The Safety 
Fire Bucket Tank 
contains six buckets and 40 gal- 


lons of a powerful fire extinguish- 
ing solution that 


Will Not Freeze 
30 Degrees 




















Below Zero 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and 
Sample Tank on trial. 


SAFETY FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


291-293 Seventh Ave., NEW YORK 




















Caused through giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


It keevs you posted regarding the financial standing 
of parties engeged in either the manufacturing, sell- 
ing or buying of lumber products. 

We also nave a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 


S at your service every time a customer fails to settle 






his accouat. We've had over 32 years’ experience. 


, LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
gi ASSOCIATION, 
Establi_hed 1876. 
608 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
55 John Street, 
\\ NEW YORK CITY. 














“CLIMAX TALLY BOOK“‘ 


For hardwood lumbermen. 110 pages, size closed 444x8% 
inches. Finger straps to hold —— open when tallying. 
One copy 75c, six $4 twelve $7.5 

AMERICAN ‘.UMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—The national capital 
is the home this week of some of the most prominent 
men in the world, because of the great number of scien- 
tifie men from all over the United States and foreign 
countries, in convention here, and added to these is the 
presence of the delegates to the American Association 
ot Commercial Executives meeting in annual convention. 

The delegates went on record in favor of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in an effort to obtain 
a Federal charter from Congress for the latter associa- 
tion, which had its initial meeting here several months 
ago. A banquet was tendered at the New Ebbitt on 
Monday evening and the guests listened to some very 
interesting talks. Among the speakers was H. Weir, of 
New York, who urged that everything be done in this 
country to develop mayors for cities properly trained for 
the office and in line with the policy pursued in Germany. 
He is in favor of adopting the German system for city 
development and administration. Lucien E. Wilson, 
president of the association, in his address predicted that 
in a generation Washington would be the finest city in 
the world, and is in favor of all citizens of the country 


doing everything in their power to bring about this 
result. Director Barrett, of the Pan-American Union, 


made an interesting talk touching closer relations with 
the various civic and trade centers of the American 
Republics, in behalf of an enlarged American commerce. 

One of the speakers on a live question of the day was 
William A, Gibson, assistant secretary of the National 
One-Cent Letter Postage Association, whose office is in 
Cleveland. He took the position that the country is 
entitled to a lower rate of postage on first-class mail, 
because of the fact that the Post Office Department is 
making a profit on that part of the business. In this 
connection it is interesting to. know that several thou- 
sand newspapers and periodicals scattered over the coun- 
try are supporting the movement for one-cent letter 
postage. They are apparently doing this because they 
realize in a broad way its justice to that class of users 
of the postal service who are paying the larger propor- 
tion of its earnings. It will surprise many people that 
matter in relation to this question is being freely pub- 
lished in these channels. One of the suggestions that 
the reduction in letter postage would cause many who 
now use the advertising pages of the magazines and the 
trade press to substitute circulars is not considered by 
the One-Cent Letter Postage Association in Cleveland 
to have any foundation in fact. 

It is stated as an offset that the cost of circularizing 
investigated carefully shows that advertising in the pages 
of these magazines is cheaper; for instance, taking a 
magazine that has a circulation of approximately 
700,000 copies and estimating the cost of the advertising 
page at $500, weighing that page will develop the fact 
that the publisher pays about $7 on that portion of the 
magazine. It is stated that if the advertisers were to 


— 


publish the same advertisement in circular form, on ‘he 
same weight paper, and mail it to a list of 700,vv0 
people, it would cost $7,000 in postage. This bei: ig 
true there certainly is much food for thought in the 
fact that one-cent letter postage would not be likely to 
interfere with the present advertising patronage, and 
would mean a largely reduced expense to the user of 
first-class mail privileges. ‘The loss to the Government 
undoubtedly would be made up by the fact that com- 
munications of this character would be more than dcu- 
bled. It is along this line of reasoning no doubt that 
80 many publishers are taking the position in favor of 
“ne-cent letter postage for first-class mail. 





ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL EXECUTIVES 
MEETS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—The seventh annual 
meeting of the American Association of Commereiil 
Executives was held in Washington at the chamber of 
commerce, September 23-25. District Commission«r 
Rudolph made the address of welcome, President Wilson, 
of the association, responding. ‘There were no set 
speeches, the business of the convention being in discus- 
sions. Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, told about the work 
of that organization. Director Barrett, of the Pan- 
American Union, and former American Minister ti 
Argentina C. P. Sherrill spoke on South American coun- 
ditions. Discussion on why State and Province associa- 
tions should be aided by city associations was indulged 
in by Justice A, Runyan, of Bay City, Mich. ‘‘ Made 
at home’’ expositions which have been popular were 
explained by A. G. Brown, of Rockford, Lil, Member 
ship work, particularly campaigns, their benefits and 
methods ot holding interest in the work of a commer- 
cial organization was discussed by C. F. Terhune, of 
Clinton, lowa, and C, E, Bradtord, of Canada. On com- 
mission government, A. V. Snell, of Sumter, 8. C., spoke 
about the new proposition in that city as a leader. 

Talks on conventions were made by Mr. Brown, of 
Rocktord, -Ill.; J. F. Carter, of Texas, and G. C. Leh 
man, of New York. H. F. Miller, of Chicago, spoke on 
‘*One Central Organization,’’ discussing particularly the 
methods of the association of commerce of that city. 
Benefits to American cities by the Panama Canal were 
discussed by F. J. Carter, of San Antonio; M. B. Treze 
vant, of New Orleans, and A. W. MeKeand, of Charles 
ton, S. C. Bonuses and guarantee plans, publicity of 
cities, ete., were also discussed. 

‘See America First,’’ something in which every 
commercial organization is interested, was an open forum 
topic, with A. L. Sommers, of Tacoma, making the first 
explanation as to what is now being done in the move- 


ment. ‘‘The Building of Cities’? was an open forum 
subject, with Harold Weir, of New York, as chief 
speaker. 





INTERSTATE 


WASHINGTON, ‘.. Sept. 25.—Considerable interest 
has been shown aa! in at which watch closely mat- 
ters relative to interstate commerce in the address given 
Thursday, September 19, by Charles A. Prouty, chairman 
of the Inter he ite Commerce Commission before the Chi- 
cago Transportation Association. In that address Com- 
missioner Prouty suggested the appointment of deputy 
commissioners who would sit at large traffic centers and 
hear complaints of the shippers and the railroads, with 
power of making an order in all cases subject to appeal 
to the commission. During last winter there was an 
effort to have a bill passed by Congress providing for 
deputy commissioners who would have authority sug- 
gested by Commissioner Prouty. One strong argument 
in favor of such a plan is that not only would it expedite 
settlement in many controversies between shippers and 
the railroads, but the deputy commissioner, if a resident 
of the territory where he would hold permanent hearings 
could become more thoroughly familiar with traffic con- 
ditions in the respective section. Although other strong 
arguments were made in favor of the proposed plan and 
some arguments were made against it, Congress did not 
take any action. 


Refunds on Lumber Shipments. 
The following refunds on lumber shipments have been 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission on ac- 
count of unreasonable rates charged by the railroads: 


Leland G. Banning y. New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
Railroad, $54, on six cars of lumber from New Houlka, 
Miss., to Cincinnati. 

Eagle Pass Lumber Co. v. Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio Railway, $16, on lumber shipped from Billmore, 
La., to Eagle Pass, Tex. 

William Buchanan v. St. Louis Southwestern, $13, on 
three cars of yellow pine lumber from Buchanan, Ark., and 
Spring Lake, La., to Sullivan and Farmersburg, Ind. 

Curtis Sash & Door Co. v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, $59.95, one mixed car of sash, doors and mouldings 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to Belle Fourche, 8. Dak. 

Georgia-Carolina Lumber Co. v. Seaboard Air Line, $13, 
ear of yellow pine lumber from Savannah, Ga., to Holly 
Beach, N. 

O. H. Foley v. Southern Railway, $13, car of lumber 
shipped from Branchville, S. C., to Harrison, N. J. 


W. T. Fergusson Lumber Co. v. Houston, East & West 
Texas Railway, $1.40, shipment of lumber from Buck, 
Tex., to Jerseyville, Ill. 

American Lumber & Wood Co. v. Atlantic City Railway, 
$21, car of cordwood from Dorothy, N. J., to Trenton, J. 

J. C. MclIlvain & Co. v. Norfolk & Western Railroad, $20, 
car of oak lumber from Cleveland, Va., to Easton, Md. 

J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 





COMMERCE. 


+, $25, car of lumber from Browndell, Tex., to Albu 
lex. 


hy N. 

Baird & Collins v. Chicago & East Illinois Railway, $17, 
car of lumber from Eldorado, Ark., to Peolone, I11. 

S. H. Bollinger & Co. v. St. Louis Southwestern Railway, 
$6, drayage, due to erroneous routing of car of yellow 
pine lumber from Bolinger, La., to Mount Carmel, Ill. 

_ McLean Lumber Co., $171, 17 cars of logs from points 
in Georgia to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

_Guild Knebel Lumber Co. v. Illinois Railroad, $2, 
pine lumber from Doyle, La., to Campbell Hill, il.’ 

Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. v. Pennsylvania Railroad, $54, 
drayage due to erroneous souting of two cars of lumber 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., te New York. 


Hearings Scheduled. 


The following hearings have been scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 


At Chicago, January 15, before Commissioner Prouty, No. 
2715, Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association v. 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 

No. 4818, at Washington, November 8, Northwestern 
Woodenware Co. y. Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railway. 

October 26, at Kansas City, Mo., before Special Exam- 
iner Pugh, No. 2420, Louisiana Central Lumber Co. v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

October 25, before same examiner, No. 
Lumber Co. v. Union Pacific Railway. 

At Washington, October 24, No. 4585, 
ture Manufacturers’ Association v. 


ear of 


5100, Florien 


Southern Furni- 
Southern Railway. 


Complaint Filed. 


The Iowa Railroad Commission has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint against 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad and 32 other 
roads asking that coffin stock or built-up or combined 
wood, bent or straight coffin stock, not painted or var- 
nished, be classified and given the lumber tariff rate. 
Complaint was made to the Iowa commissioners by manu- 
facturers and shippers of coffin stock of the freight 
rates on carlot shipments of this nature and the lowa 
commission gave relief. 


Order of Suspension, 


By order entered September 16 the commission has 
further suspended from September 28, 1912, until March 
28, 1913, advances in rates by carriers for the trans- 
portation of lumber and articles taking lumber rates 
from stations on the Alabama Great Southern Railway 
and other points to St. Louis, Mo., and other points, 
which were originally suspended by the commission’s 
order of May 29 in the same docket. 
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Fourth Section Application. 
‘he commission has granted a fourth section lumber 


application of initial lines in the South. They asked 
au uority to establish rates on lumber and articles taking 
th same rates from East Point, Fort McPherson and 
|. peville, Ga., the same rates as from Atlanta to points 
destination without observing the fourth section. It 
; based on a desire to establish rates on lumber from 
thse points the same as from Atlanta. These points are 
co itiguous to Atlanta and are in what is known as the 
A ljanta group and the customary basis is to apply from 
and to these points the same rates as from and to At- 
Janta and rates in general are so published at the present. 
rates on lumber from Atlanta do not accord with 
t). fourth section, but are protected by applications for 
yevef filed before February 17, 1911, which have not 
beon passed on. 


= 06 





STATUS OF TAPLINE LITIGATION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—Careful investigation 
fuils to develop any action by the Interstate Commerce 
(Commission on the tap-line case. Until the commission 
as a body discusses the case no individual member can or 
is disposed to express any decided opinion as to what 
it will do. The commission will hold its first meeting Oc- 
tober 7, and until then nothing will be known. 
some effort has been made to give the impression that 
the commission was trying to prevent the matter getting 
into court. Any such idea is entirely erroneous; the com- 
mission never had any such purpose or thought. Nobody 
can say with authority anything in that connection. The 
commission will treat the matter broadly and fairly and 
do what is right and lawful. Nobody can say what its 
conclusions will be. Discussion. by the commission is 
necessary to a definite understanding of the case and 
this has not been had. 





RATES AND REPARATIONS ON SOUTHERN 
LINES. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26—The K. & P. Lumber 
Co., of Ohio, has filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a complaint against the rate of 14 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, carload lots, on lumber from Gibson and 
Blue Lake, La., to New Orleans, for export, exacted by 
the Kansas City Southern, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
and Zwolle & Eastern railways. The complaint refers to 
the case of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
before the commission, in which it was alleged that there 
should be a reduction in rates from points on the lines 
of these roads on traffic shipped to New Orleans for 
export not to exceed 10 cents a hundred. The Zwolle 
& Eastern is not a party to that case, but the petition 
alleges that it is owned and operated by the Kansas City 
Southern and that conditions on its lines are similar to 
those on the Kanses City Southern. It declares the 14- 
cent rate unjust and says it should not exceed 10 cents. 
It asks $258 reparation. 

The commission has granted the fourth section applica 
tion of the Mississippi Central Railway, New Orleans 
Great Northern, New Orleans & Northeastern, New Or- 
leans, Mobile & Chicago, Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley roads, asking that the present rates 
on lumber from Mississippi Central stations to New Or- 
leans and Port Chalmette, La., shall apply on various 
lumber articles in straight or mixed cars, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds; on shipments of extra length requiring 
two or more cars, 24,000 pounds for each car used, with- 
out observing the fourth section. The desire is to estab- 
lish the same rates on articles generally taking lumber 
rates from Mississippi Central Railway stations to New 
Orleans and Port Chaknette as are concurrently in effect 
on lumber; also to establish the same rate on logs from 
Wanilla, Miss., to New Orleans as is in effect via other 
lines from and to the same points, as shown in the New 
Orleans Great Northern tariff. 





STORAGE AND DIVERSION OF CARS IN TRANSIT 
PRIVILEGE. 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 23.—The Tacoma Commercial 
Club has adopted resolutions urging the Interstate Com- 
neree Commission to sustain the abolition of the storage 
and diversion of cars in transit privileges. A copy of 
the resolutions was sent to the commission at Wash- 
iuton, D. C., and to the State public service commission. 
The resolutions read: 


Whereas, It has come to the attention of the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club that a petition will be made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission urging suspension of Supplements Nos. 
1’, 16 and 3 to tariffs I. C. C. 912 and I. C. C. 951 respect- 
ively, abolishing the storage and diversion in transit priv- 

ses and which are published to be effective September 30, 


ind 
Whereas, We believe that the abolition of these privileges 
\ill work to the best interests of all the heaviest investors 
st directly concerned, namely, the railroads, the manufac- 
‘urers and shippers of Pacific coast lumber products, and the 
inks; and result in a general betterment of business condi- 
‘ns throughout the Northwest because of the elimination 
this.practice which has been highly speculative and con- 
quently opposed to sound business principles; therefore, be it 
Resolved, By the board of trustees of the Tacoma Commer- 
‘ial Club that we most respectfully urge the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to allow the above-named tariffs to be- 
ome fully effective as published, on September 30, 1912. 
CHARLES H. HYDE, 
President, 
T. H. MARTIN, 
Secretary and General Manager. 


OP PDI PID PIPL LDP LP A 


In Sweden the experiment was recently tried of 
oncealing electric wires in the walls of school rooms 
and maintaining high frequency currents through them, 
and it is stated that because of the increase in bodily 
vigor in the children their class standing was 92 per 
vent, as compared with 75 per cent-in the rooms not 
So equipped. Here is a hint for the sawmill manu- 


‘acturer who wants to put more ginger into his 
operatives. 





IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 











RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 25.—Inquiries instituted here 
by members of the lumber trade indicate that only two 
railroads in this immediate section have agreed to abide 
by rule 19 recommended by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This rule, which is intended to guard against 
a car shortage, demands that a shipper in ordering a 
ear shall specify its contents, destination and routing so 
that one may be furnished him which may be returned to 
the road from which it originated. The Queen & Cres- 
cent and Pennsylvania lines have agreed to use it. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Southern Rail- 
way believe that the rule does not fulfill its purpose. 
In view of the fact that many shippers are opposed to it 
there is a chance that the Queen & Crescent and Pennsyl- 
vania roads will reconsider their action in this connection. 

A special committee on switching facilities for Louis- 
ville shippers, appointed by the Louisville Board of 
Trade, will report in the near future and the lumber trade 
of this city is accordingly interested. For some time 
prominent local shippers have been campaigning for 
interchangeable switching as well as reduced charges for 
this operation. 

The second of a series of terminal excursions held under 
the auspices of the Louisville Transportation Club, to 
which a number of lumbermen belong, will be held in 
this city October 8, arrangements therefor having just 
been completed. A special train provided by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville will carry a big party of business men 
through the entire eastern terminal section, visiting -a 
dozen big shipping establishments and inspecting the 
improvements made in the Floyd Street yards. 

The new Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railroad, owned by 
ihe Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., reaching a 100,900- 
acre tract of coal and timber in the Elkhorn region in 
eastern Kentucky, will be opened for operation October 1. 

John H. Peyton, chief engineer of the Lexington & 
Eastern Railroad Co., with other officials of that line, 
recently returned from an overland trip along its ex- 
tension into the timber and coal region of Whitesburg 
and McRoberts. Operation of the extension to McRoberts 
will begin within 60 days, said Mr. Peyton. 





RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE HEARING. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 23.—The hearing before the 
Public Service Commission of Washington concerning the 
proposed reciprocal demurrage rules was held Monday 
of last week. All of the transportation lines were rep- 
resented as well as a number of large shippers. The 
railroads filed protest against the proposed rules, claim- 
ing that while the rules propose to protect the shipper 
against the railroad the latter is not protected against 
irresponsible shippers. The railroads ask that if the 
rule regarding the delivery cf cars be enforced and 
demurrage be imposed for delay by the railroads in de- 
livering cars ordered that the shipper be forced to give 
security as a guaranty he will use the cars after they are 
delivered. It was claimed that shippers often order 
ears and after holding them several days, paying $1 a 
day demurrage, change their minds and do not use 
them, while if the railroad had had the car several hun- 
dred dollars could have been made on it during that time. 
The commission will take the railroad’s objections under 
consideration. 


SMOOTH STRANGER IN THE 
CRESCENT CITY. 


New OrLEANS, La., Sept. 24—A smooth swindler 
worked a neat game on several well-known lumber deal- 
ers in this city during the last week and the New Orleans 
Lumbermen’s Club has notified the lumbermen’s clubs of 
St. Louis and Memphis to be on the lookout for the 
‘¢eon’’ man who took them in so cleverly. So far as 
known the stranger succeeded in having $125 advanced 
to him—$100 by E. A. Mercadal, hardwood dealer, and 
$25 by one of the leading banks, Anton Soeller, an ex- 
porter, standing good for the sum. 

The confidence man, who is described as being of large 
build, weighing 200 pounds or more, possessing sandy 
hair and sandy moustache, introduced himself to Mr. 
Mereadal as H. S. Vincent, president and sales manager 
of the Loch Lomond Lumber Co., of Colby, Miss. ‘‘ Vin- 
cent,’’ or whoever the stranger may be, showed by his 
conversation that he was well versed in the lumber game. 
He offered to sell Mr. Mercadal 250,000 feet of cotton- 
wood at a remarkably low figure, and Mercadal volun- 
teered to take the hardwood. 

Mr. Mercadal had the stranger as a luncheon guest, and 
then did not see ‘‘ Vincent’’ for two or three days. At 
that time the stranger volunteered the information that 
he had two ears of white oak coming in, but that he was 
pressed for money. He would appreciate an advance 
of $200 on the lumber and would leave the bills of lading, 
which he said he had, as security. Mr. Mereadal met the 
stranger half way and advanced him $100 and was 
given the bills of lading. The stranger has not been 
seen since at Mr. Mercadal’s office. The confidence man 
worked practically the same game on Mr. Soeller, substi- 
tuting red gum for cottonwood, and Mr. Soeller spent 
about $20 cabling owners of his company in Europe to 
obtain their consent to close the bargain. Soeller would 
not advance money to the smooth-talking stranger, but 
took him to a bank and introduced him. The introduc- 
tion led to the cashing of a ‘‘phony’’ check. To show 
his appreciation for the introduction, the stranger left 
a bill of lading with Mr. Soeller as he did with Mr. 
Mercadal. The bill of lading was worthless. 
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Interested in 


|} TIMBER? 








There was a time when only 
Lumbermen bought stumpage. 
The intricacies of the business 
precluded those who were not 
familiar with it. Lumbermen 
knew the earning power of timber 
wisely selected and applying their 
knowledge accumulated fortunes. 
The pioneer investors in Western 
forests were the pioneers of the 


White Pine States. 


But times have changed. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested 
through the medium of those who 
make the business a science, and 
who offer to all an equal oppor- 
tunity. Our Western organization 
combines the knowledge and ex- 
perience of many men, with the 
results of thirty-two years of 
specializing in timber values. 
Through the service we offer our 
clients you may enter this field of 
profitable investment on an equal 
footing with the man who knows. 


We have taken down ¢he bars. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors Since 1880 


1215 Old Colony Bldg., 1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 


CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1001-9 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE, 
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RELATION OF WIRE ROPE TO THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


The important part that wire rope takes in the pro 
duction of lumber is little realized outside the circle 
of people actually engaged in the lumber business, and 
as timber becomes scarcer its importance increases. 

In the earlier logging days the customary way of 
assembling logs was by oxen, and oftentimes six or eight, 
or even more, oxen were required to handle some of the 
individual logs. 

Although this method was expensive, the prevailing 
price of lumber at that time permitted it, but as compe- 
tition in the business became keener the margin of profit 
naturally decreased, so it was necessary for American 
ingenuity to develop other means of handling logs. 

Practically all the lumbering methods now employed 
skidding, loading, aerial tramways, ete.—necessitate the 
use of wire rope. By means of the present methods 
timberlands can be profitably worked that, prior to their 
employment, were not thought of. 

The work, however, is naturally hard on a wire rope, 
as the loads are heavy, sharp bends are necessary, and, 
in addition, the loads are often subject to sudden stop 
page on account of meeting obstructions, which creates 
a severe shock on the rope. As a consequence the degree 
of economy and success of these systems depend to a 
large extent upon the efficiency of the wire rope equip 
ment. This is especially true in remote localities, where 
difficulty would be experienced in getting new ropes into 
the woods in case of breakdown, when sueh an oceur 
rence would mean loss on account of suspended opera 
tions, 


Since 1857. 


At the time these wire rope using machines came into 
use the best grade of wire rope produced was ‘‘ plough 
steel.’’ One of the first concerns to realize the demand 
for a better wire rope that new conditions were creating, 
especially in the lumber business, was the A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which company has 
been making rope since 1857. 

In order to produce a wire rope that would be capable 


ness and flexibility. As the strength is increased the 
wire becomes brittle. After much experimenting a 
method was developed which not only prevented brittle- 


The various types of log-handling machines appare 
in their mechanical details require a variation in the 
construction of the rope in order to properly conform {y 


OVERHEAD SKIDDER OF GRAYLING LUMBER CO., EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT WITH HERCULES WIRE ROPE 


ness but also increased the elements of toughness and 
flexibility in proportion to the tensile strength. 

The suecess of the rope made from wire so tem 
pered and by the Leschen methods was immediate, so 





LOADER OPERATED BY THE McCLOUD 


of satisfactorily meeting the demands, particular atten 
tion was given by the Leschen company to wire tem- 
pering. By ordinary methods of tempering, tensile 
strength in the wire is created at a sacrifice of tough- 









SECTION OF A 7,200-FOOT INCH CABLE LOG ROAD 


RIVER LUMBER CO., OF McCLOUD, CAT. 


it was trade-marked under the name of Hercules Wire 
Rope. Naturally a rope of such exceptional qualities 
was imitated, so the company originated the idea of 
coloring one strand of Hercules rope for identification 
purposes, which it also incorporated in its trade-mark. 
The color decided upon was red, and to-day Hercules red 
strand rope is used all over the world. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows a log 
loader equipped with Hercules rope, operated by the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., of McCloud, Cal. The extent 
of the operations of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
together with the enormous size of the logs handled, 
makes its work such as to give an unusual test to the 
qualities of a wire rope, and results that Hercules rope 
has given it are such that it orders this rope in carload 
lots. 

Another method of log handling herein illustrated is 
exemplified by the overhead skidder of the Grayling 
Lumber Co. This skidder is operated at its plant in 
Louisiana and is used for transporting logs a distance 
of 800 feet across the Ouachita River. During two 
years and four months of actual operation about 40,- 
000,000 feet of timber was handled in loads weighing 
about 10,000 pounds. The wire rope equipment on this 
skidder consists of 1%4-inch Hercules patent flattened 
strand main cables and *%4-inch Hercules fall lines. 


them. The Leschen people believe, therefore, they hav 
developed a larger variety of rope constructions thai 
any other American manufacturer, and have, in fact, 
constructions other manufacturers do not attempt to 
produce. This fact is, in itself, a potent cause for the 
popularity of Leschen ropes. The intelligent study of 
rope conditions has saved many dollars to lumbering 
operators. 


Fitted to Working Conditions. 


An instance of the advantage of having a wire rope 
constructed to fit the working conditions is that of the 
Alexandria Lumber Co., of Alexandria, La. A few years 
ago the Leschen company, after having its lumber expert 
study the conditions of the equipment of the Alexandria 
Lumber Co., produced a Hercules rope that handled 
9,540,000 feet of lumber—no small amount for one single 
*g-inch rope. However, the next rope furnished it, on 
account of a further slight change in the construction, 
handled over 11,000,000 feet, while the third rope, which 
was taken off October 29, 1911, made a world’s record ot 
handling 14,576,619 feet, board measure. 

The other illustrations show some of the Oregon meth 
ods of log handling. They also furnish further proof of 
the severity on a wire rope of practically all lumbering 
devices, wherever operated. As a rule, almost every 
logging rope is at some time subject to strains limited 
only by the power of the engine. <A_ successful rope 
must not only have the strength to withstand such strains 





LOWERING LOGS 5,000 FEET ON A 35 PER CENT IN- 
CLINE. 


but must also be sufficiently elastic to enable it to 
recover from the shocks time after time. 

A fact worthy of consideration is that when the price 
of lumber was lowest increased attention was given to 
logging equipment and especially to the wire rope used, 
as operators realized that whatever profit they made 
would depend upon the economy of their operations. 

The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. publishes monthly a 
magazine called Leschen’s Hercules, which is not only 
interesting on account of the concise descriptions it 
gives of large operations of all kinds, but is a paper 
that every person interested in wire rope should read. 
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WORK OF ECONOMY AND EFFIC. 


IENCY COMMITTEE. 


(Concluded from Page 28.) 


ihat organization, of which it is full, as well as do 
iy with useless stations. 
Methods of Accounting. 
What recommendations, if any, have been acted on 
the Executive that do not require legislation? 
Upon the recommendation of the commission, the Comp- 
jler of the Treasury with the approval of the Secretary, 
omulgated three orders calling for a complete reorganiza 
n of methods of accounting. This was sadly needed, since 
was impossible, under the methods which had grown up, 
get up a statement of fact on any subject and know 
it it was complete for the Government as a whole. 
\ descriptive report on the methods of handling and filing 
respondence having been made, in which it was set forth 
it the cost varied from $5.04 to $69.89 a thousand in 
ferent departments, orders were issued changing to flat 
ng, cutting out briefing, press copying, ete., and adopting 
dern office practices. It is estimated that the ultimate 
sult will be a saving of about $1,000,000 per annum on a 
tal cost of about $5,000,000. 
It was recommended that photographic copying processes 
adopted where they might be used to advantage. This 
ommendation has been acted on in many offices, and 
here tried the cost has been reduced about 75 per cent. 
the estimated total saving to the Government is about 
00,000 a year. 
Upon the recommendations of the commission, the window 
transparent envelope has been adopted where it may be 
wed to advantage. The ultimate saving in this when fully 
itroduced will be not less than $250,000 per annum. This 
as on the basis of 50,000,000 inclosures, which it is thought 
uld be adapted by a slight modification in office practice. 
These will serve to illustrate the manner in which the 
ietails have been gone into and as fast as has seemed prac 
able the recommendations have been acted upon. The 
ynpletion of the work must necessarily take years, but 


eich year, if continued and adequately supported, the annual 


ivings realized will be many times greater than the cost 


What do vou consider the outlook for the continu 
ince of this work? 


In my- opinion it can not stop. The demand which lies 
ick of it is a part of the thought and feeling of the 
\merican people. It has been said that the people are not 
nterested in economy. This is not the fact. The people 
re not interested in cutting down appropriations when such 
cut interferes with the Government doing what they want 
tone What the American people want is service. They 
ant the most efficient service possible. They are inter 
sted in making a dollar go just as far in public service as 
n private. They know that every dollar wasted is a dive 
on of the dollar, from what they want done, to some 
olitician’s pocket. The people are tired of having the 
suublic revenue wasted. They are also tired of stump 
peeches on economy that are nothing more than a refusal 
provide the means for doing needed work. To make an 
onomy program” effective there are certain practical 
spects, however, to which attention must be given. Those 
who would economize must be provided with the means for 
knowing where the leaks are. This means careful, pains 
taking investigation of a very complex and highly technical 
uusiness. It also means financial support as it requires a 
large amount of digging to get the facts. <A third essential 
is that the press of the country and other agencies of pub- 
icity shall acquaint themselves with what is being done 
ind will carry onean educational campaign that will make it 
dangerous for any one to stand in the way of the demand 
or the same kind of a reorganization and reformation of 
methods in the Government as has been demanded for life 
insurance, banking, and railroad companies. The Government 
spending $1.500.000 each year regulating the business 
methods of railroads in the interest of the public; it is 
spending about $200,000 each vear in supervision of national 
hanking; it is spending over $200,000 each year regulating 
interstate corporations, through the Bureau of Corporations, 
vesides carrying on prosecutions at very high cost through 
the Department of Justice. What the Government does with 
*1,000,000,000 of revenues raised each year; how it con 
ducts its own business, what is the element of waste and 
inefficiency in carrying on activities that reach the home and 
vital interests of every citizen. is of vastly greater impor- 
tance to the average mau than is the manner in which a 
ailroad company keeps its accounts. Yet upon a request 
for $250,000 sent to Congress in a special message which 
was referred to the Appropriations Committee only $75,000 
was granted for carrying on the work of the Economy Com 
inission—and this with the statement before them that such 
ction would entail a reduction of nearly one-half of its 
staff, which it had labored a year to organize, and at a 
time when it was in a positon to do its most effective work. 


How will the success of one party or another affect 

the work?’? 

Not a Matter of Politics. 

This is not a matter of politics. It is a matter of busi- 
ss. It is a matter of business in which every citizen is 
vitally interested whatever be his choice of candidates for 
office. It makes no difference what be the political faith of 
ie working majority ; the continuation and adequate support 
of work of this kind has to do with the faithful perform- 
nee of official duties; it has to do with the ability of the 
fficer, whoever he may be, to render efficient service and to 
lirect the expenditure of public monies economically. 

After nearly two years of study of the problem, it is my 
elief that Sen, Aldrich’s statement, that $3800,000,000 per 
nnum could be saved if the Government were run on a 
usinesslike basis, is not so wide of the mark as has been 
ipposed. sut to realize this amount in increased economy 
nd efficiency or even a considerable part of it will require 
iot less than 10 years of continuous, persistent effort in 
hich both the executive and the legislative branches must 
operate. To do this, partisanship must be lost sight of. 
here must be unanimity in support of the work, however 

may be organized or by whomsoever carried on. The only 
ree which will make this continuing effort and coopera- 
"on possible is the force of public opinion—enlightened 
ublie opinion—which is able to express itself correctly in 
lation to a definite, understandable program submitted 
ach year in the form of a national budget. 

In my opinion, the letter of the President to the Secre- 
ivy of the Treasury, in which the President definitely re- 
juested the Secretary and the other members of the Cabinet 
'o assist in the preparation of a budget to be submitted to 
Congress in December for the next fiscal year, contains a 
message which is not only courageous in the enlarged respon- 
sibility which has been assumed, but which speaks of a new 
era in American Government. Popular sovereignty to be 
successful can not be conducted on the theory that public 
business is to be transacted by officers behind closed doors 
and in the dark. The exercise of popular sovereignty re- 
quires the most open publicity. The only way to get pub- 
licity on matters of policy pertaining to what the Govern- 
ment shall do, and what it shall not, what money shall be 
appropriated and for what purposes, is through a budget 
prepared and submitted by the Executive in » form to make 
it readily understood. 





CONSTITUTIONALITY OF ILLINOIS COMPENSA- 
TION LAW ATTACKED. 


The constitutionality of the Illinois compensation 
law, which became effective o» May 1 of this year, 


Attorney Colin C. H. Fyffe. 


was attacked in a bill filed in the Cook County Cir- 
cuit Court, Chicago, September 24. 
in behalf of several members of the Illinois Manu- 


The bill was filed 


facturers’ Association and employers of labor by 
The bill of complaint is 
based on the proposition that the law violates the 


constitution of Illinois and the constitution of the 


United States in that it deprives employers of liberty 


and property without due process of law and denies 


to them the equal protection of the laws. 

The suit is directed against State’s Attorney Way- 
man, of Cook County, and an injunction is sought, 
asking that the State’s attorney be restrained from 
enforcing the law. It is probable that when the bill 
of complaint comes to a hearing the State’s attorney 
will be assisted by Attorney General Stead, of Ili- 
nois, in defending the law. It is the desire of the 
petitioners that a hearing be had soon on the bill of 
complaint so that it may be carried to the supreme 
court of the State in December, if possible. 

The law as it stands is elective in name, giving the 
employers the option to come under its provisions or 
otherwise, as they may choose. If they do not come under 
the law, however, their common law defenses of 
assumption of risk and the fellow servant doctrine are 
taken away from them completely and the defense of 
contributory negligence is modified to the extent that 
it may be considered by a jury only as to the amount 
of damages to he awarded. 
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RETAILERS IN SUIT. 


Injunction Proceedings Against Al- 
leged “‘Lumber Trust’’ Begun with 
Large Array of Legal Talent. 





DENVER, COLO., Sept. 23.—The hearing of injunction 
proceedings brought by the attorney general demanding 
that the alleged ‘‘lumber trust’’ of this State show cause 
why it should not be dissolved was begun in the district 
court at Greeley this morning, before Judge Harry P. 
Gamble, of Boulder. The proceedings were brought 
following testimony before the grand jury of Weld 
County last July. 

The defendants named in the action are: 

Colorado’ & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
Northern Colorado Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Gil- 
crest-Russell Lumber Co., the Forest Lumber Co., Fairbairn 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., the Peter Mintener Lumber Co., 
Ernest Grill Lumber Co., McAllister Lumber & Supply Co., 
the McCue Lumber Co., McPhee & MeGinnity Lumber Co., 
Fleming Bros. Lumber Co., Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
Hallack Lumber & Supply Co., Sayre-Newton Lumber Co., 
B. F. Salzer Lumber Co., W. T. Esworthy Lumber Co., Fort 
Collins Lumber Co., Clayton Lumber Co., William Mayher 
Lumber Co., Neil Lumber Co., Kersey Lumber Co., Long's 
Peak Lumber Co., D. C. Donovan Lumber Co., Biggs-Camp- 
bell Lumber Co., Cunningham Lumber & Supply Co., Love- 
Jland Lumber & Investment Co., C. I. Tidball Lumoper Co. 
and Osterhout & Charles. 

The largest array of legal talent ever gathered in a 
Greeley court in a single case was present. Attorney 
General Griffith is assisted by Deputies Lee and Stuart, 
and George A. Carlson, district attorney, Greeley. The 
attorneys for the defendants are Horace Phelps and 
Hughes & Dorsey, Denver; Charles C. Townsend and 
C,. E. Southard, Greeley; S. J. Annis, Fort Collins, and 
Harry Tedrow, of Boulder. 

Immediately following the calling of the case Attorney 
Clayton Dorsey, of Denver, made a motion for a change 
of venue on behalf of the seven Denver defendants, 
claiming that the district court of the eighth district 
had no jurisdiction in the premises. He was followed by 
Horace Phelps, of Denver, attorney for the Colorado & 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, who filed a gen- 
eral demurrer in the proceedings, claiming that the peti- 
tion fails to show conspiracy on the part of the asso 
ciation which he represents. 

The entire day was consumed in the arguments on the 
demurrer and motion for a change of venue. The State 
will reply Tuesday, when Attorney General Griffith is 
expected to take charge of the prosecution. 

The line of defense was indicated late this afternoon 
when Attorney Tedrow for the defense cited the ruling 
of the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil Case, when its 
dissolution was ordered. ‘‘The rule of reason’’ was 
emphasized by the attorney who argued that the court 
should take cognizance of the word ‘‘unreasonable*’ that 
was interpolated in the Supreme Court decision. 

That the case will be stubbornly contested and fought 
every inch of the way if it goes to trial was evident 
from the very heginning of the hearing. Attorney 
Dorsey, appearing for the Denver dealers, was the first 
to address the court. He presented a strong argument 
for his clients, claiming that the Greeley court has no 
jurisdiction in the action brought against the Denver 
dealers. 

Mr. Dorsey was followed by Horace G. Phelps, of Den- 
ver, on behalf of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. He filed a general demurrer on 
behalf of his clients and in his argument attacked the 
evidence as insufficient to make a ease of conspiracy, as 
charged. 

If the demurrer is overruled and the motion for a 
change of venue denied the case will go to trial and the 
taking of evidence will probably be reached some time 
Wednesday. 

DENVER, COLO., Sept. 25.—Judge Gamble yesterday 
denied the motion in behalf of the Denver defendants 
for change of venue. The court also overruled demurrer. 
The defense is allowed 30 days to file bill of exceptions. 
October 21 is the date set for the final hearing. 








—USE— 


ixon’s Flake 
Graphite 


And have the same peace 
of mind that thousands of 
other engineers have. It re- 
duces friction, saves wear, 
prevents friction damage. 
Keeps your engines and ma- 
chine in fine working tim. 


FREE BOOKLET 
tells how and why. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 























Can Sell 


All Retailers This Crib 


to nearly every farmer in their community because it meets 
the frequent demand for an emergency crib in the field 
during husking or 
to feed out of dur- 
ing the winter. It’s 
the 


Denning 


(Portable) 


Corn 
Crib 
Is cheap and hand y 


and offers good 
profits to dealers. 


Write for special 
prices to lumber 
dealers. 


THE DE HI 6 MOTOR IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO, °**%,8: 








Common Sense Silo 


(Patented) 


20 x 38 - 10 Sides. 
Built by F. H. Jenkins, Reno, Kas. 


What he says about it: 








Reno, Kan., Dec, 11, 1911, 

Common Sense Silo Plan Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Gentlemen:--I am very weil pleased 
with my Common Sense Silo, built per 
your plans, and can fully endorse this 
way of building a silo and can recom- 
mend it to anyone wanting a perfect 
ensilage preserver. Ithink your idea 
of lining silo with roofing simply fine 
as it makes the silo air tight and at the 
same time is not affected by the ensil- 

age. Yours truly, 

F. H. Jenkins. 











Get our right and plans, showing you how to build 
and sell this silo from stock already in your yard. 


COMMON SENSE SILO PLAN COMPANY, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Salesmen 
aad Attention! 


West Coast Manufacturer Shipping 
High Grade Fir, Spruce and 
Cedar Lumber and Cedar Shin- 
gles wants representatives in all 
markets where coast products are 
sold. Liberal contracts with reliable 
salesmen who can get results. 





Address, MANUFACTURER, 


1040 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
a 














Good Mill Connections 
for 











Wanted 


E.F.Nekon LmberCo, YCllow Pine, Cypress 
Wholesalers 








Worst, Ma, COaSt Products & Shingles 


OMAHA, NEB. 





Representative Wholesalers and Manufacturers 


The Crown Silo’ sein ruin 


LIVE LUMBER DEALERS 
CHEAPER, BETTER, HANDSOMER 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


Exclusive Distributors 
OMAHA 











Prescott, Ark. Seattle, Wash. 








This space will contain our announcements from time 
to time on 
Tennessee Red Cedar Posts and Poles 
Cypress and its Products 
Yellow Pine, Long and Short Leaf 


and all Western Products. 














Our standing is unquestioned. May we have 
your inquiries and orders. Prompt Service. 


DODDS LUMBER COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 








GEO. A. HOAGLAND, °"*28~ 
Wholesale Lumber 


Send me your inquiries for Mill Shipments. 


Give me your orders for Quick Shipment 
from Omaha. 


Large Stock :-: Perfect Grades 





























Prompt Shipments » 
Direct from Mills. 


C.N.DIETZ 





Quick Shipments 
from Omaha Yard. 


Telephone or Telegraph 


Us at Our Expense. 


























Doors, Windows 


and Screens 
Of the Best Material and Workmanship. 


Write for our 1912 
Screen Catalog B. 


— Manufactured and Distributed by — 


| M.A. DISBROW & CO., Omaha, Neb. 


Bee 
mamurecyentns 
DGORS,SASH, 

BLMOS, MOULDINGS 

ano HIGH CLASS 
MILLWORK 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Logs Scarce and High—Mills Booked Ahead—Two 
Mill Flants Heavily Damaged by Fire—Ask Rate 
Suspension. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 23.—Although business from 
the retail yards has fallen off during the last two weeks 
prices are firm, due probably to the mills being booked 
for from 30 to 60 days in advance, and that railroad and 
contract buying is still heavy. Logs are searce and high 
in price, and it is reported that Everett loggers will 
advance their prices $1 the Ist of October. With no 
surplus logs on the Sound, and considering that the mills 
depending on the open market for their logs are having 
their troubles, there seems no reason to believe that lum- 
ber prices will decline. 

The shingle market is firm despite the attempts of 
some wholesalers to break the market by offers of clear 
shingles at $2.45. Shingle men generally say orders 
taken on this basis will be filled at a loss to the seller. 
Although orders are less numerous’ than for several 
weeks, nevertheless demand is steady and this, together 
with the fact that the output is being steadily decreased 
owing to car shortage and strikes at the Ballard mills, 
should hold the price firm for at least another month, or 
probably throughout the winter. Many Edmunds and 
Anacortes shingle mills were forced to close last week by 
lack of cars, and this condition is likely to spread, as 
many of the shingle mills are on branch lines. At 
Ballard 13 mills were closed last week owing to the 
demands of the shingle packers for an increase of wages 
of from 8 to 9 cents a thousand. As the managers of 
the various mills, with the exception of one, which com- 
promised with a half-cent raise, have refused the de- 
mands of the packers, it probably means a 10 days’ or 
two weeks’ closedown. It is not generally believed that 
clear shingles will go below $2.50 a thousand to the trade 
this fall. Cedar logs, like fir, are scarce, and the best 
cedar logs are bringing $15 a thousand. It is therefore 
evident that manufacturers can not lower prices mate- 
rially and maintain a margin of profit. 

Machinery Sales. 

The western office of the Wickes Bros. Co., Seattle, 
in charge of M. D. Haire, has been active during the 
last few days, with the following results: A No. 19, 
32 by 12 Wickes gang has been sold to the National 
Lumber & Box Co., Hoquiam; a 40 by 14 engine-driven 
gang to the McLelan Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C.; a 
52 by 18 No. 10 gang to the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
Hilt, Cal.; a 32 by 12 factory gang to the Weed Lumber 
Co., Weed, Cal.; a 32 by 12, No. 19 gang to the Rawson- 
Works Lumber Co., Kamiah, Idaho. The company has 
just completed the installation of a 900-horsepower ver- 
tical water tube boiler at the new plant of the Stimson 
Mill Co., Ballard, and a 600-horsepower boiler at the 
plant of the Hammond Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., which 
is one of the most consistent buyers of western lumber, 
is out with an order for between five and six million 
feet of lumber. The order calls for car and bridge 
building material, and includes over a million feet cf 
éar flooring. 

The Union Machinery & Supply Co. has been granted 
permission by John P. Hoyt, referee in bankruptcy, to 
lease the plant of the Maple Valley Lumber Co. at Bryn 
Mawr. The machinery company proposes to assume all 
fixed charges of maintaining the plant, and in addition 
to pay court cnarges of $750. 

Mill Fires. 

The plant of the Bryant Lumber & Shingle Co., located 
on Lake Union, Seattle, was completely destroyed by 
fire last week. The sash and door factory, after an 
heroic fight by the fire department, was saved. The 
total loss is estimated at over $100,000, of which $80,000 
was covered by insurance. It is believed that the fire 
was caused by spontaneous combustion near the lath 
room. The mill had a capacity of 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day, and its output was sold mostly locally. Thomas 
Sanders, president of the company, was dangerously ill 
at the time of the fire, and was not told about it for 
several days afterward. He is one of the old-time lum- 
bermen of the Puget Sound country. 

Fire at the plant of the Lake Washington Turning 
Works, Seattle, the first of last week, caused a loss of 
more than $20,000. This plant was operated by L. W. 
Leslie and J. H. Uphus. The lumber in the yards was 
destroyed. 

The Great Northern Freight steamer Minnesota sailed 
for the Orient recently with a record cargo, totaling 
22,486 tons. This, of course, is in addition to 4,700 tons 
of coal and 2,300 tons of fresh water carried and a large 
number of passengers. Included in the cargo was 1,400,- 
000 feet of lumber, taken mainly from Schwager & 
Nettleton’s plant and Ballard mills. 

Carrying 500,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro, the 
steam schooner Graywood ran ashore at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday night of last week at West Point, near Seat- 
tle. Little damage was done, however, and it was floated 
in a few hours. 

Recent fixtures reported by the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast include: Schooner EL. K. Wood, 
Puget Sound to San Francisco, $4.75; steamer Melville 
Dollar, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.50; schooner 
Robert Searles, North Pacific to Guaymas, $8; schooner 
Omega, Grays Harbor to Lebu, 65s. 

Slash Burning. 


Chief Fire Warden J. L. Bridge, of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, Seattle, states that during last 


’ 


week patrolmen of his association are doing better wor 
in burning slashing than ever before. Regarding th 
danger of burning slashings at this time of year, esp: 
cially after several weeks of dry weather, Mr. Bridg 
states that there is of course some danger of the slashin 
fires spreading into green timber, but that the risk 
small and must be encountered for the good of the fo: 
ests next season. He likens the situation to a case o 
chronic appendicitis, in that while it is dangerous to hav. 
an operation, it is best to have it before the disease get 
worse. 

Fires in timber near Lyman have already damaged o: 
déstroyed not only the timber but the upper camp o 
the Skagit Mill Co. and a number of bridges, as well a: 
several miles of railroad and three donkeys. 

Charles E, Patten, president of the Atlas Lumber Co. 
Seattle, has returned from an automobile trip extending 
over a month. He was accompanied by his wife. They 
went to Eugene, Ore., and thence to Klamath Falls and 
Crater Lake, via Bend, Ore., into California. Mr, Pat 
ten believes a large amount of lumber business will 
develop in California this year, owing to excellent crops. 
The Panama-Pacifie International Exposition itself will 
take many thousands of feet of north coast lumber, he 
believes. 

In furtherance of their efforts to have the rules re- 
cently published by the transcontinental railroads abol- 
ishing diversion in transit privileges suspended, shippers 
taking this side of the matter have sent a long petition 
to the various railroads, setting forth their side of the 
controversy. The shippers who have taken up this fight 
have already sent representatives to Washington to pre- 
sent their arguments to the Interstate Commerce Cim- 
mission, asking for a suspension of the rules until a 
hearing can be held. Unless action is taken by the rail- 
roads or the Interstate Commerce Commission imme- 
diately, the new ruling will go into effect September 30. 

Lumber Schooners After Passengers. 

Owners of steam lumber schooners visiting Puget 
Sound ports will be interested in learning that the 
San Francisco, Portland & Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
has bought out W. C. Dawson & Co., 103 Yesler Way, 
Seattle, who have handled the passenger business for 
many of the lumber schooners coming to Puget Sound. 
The new owners have placed Carl D. Phillips in charge of 
the passenger business in Seattle. It has heretofore 
had no office in Seattle. The San Francisco, Portland 
& Los Angeles Steamship Co. handles a large part of 
the passenger business for the steam lumber schooners 
of the coast. The passenger businesseof the lumber 
schooners is very much desired, and as the new steam- 
ship people are a live concern, they will no doubt send 
more business from Puget Sound by the way of the 
lumber carriers. 

W. T. Strong, of the Central Mill & Lumber Co., 
Colville, on the Spokane & Northern north of Spokane, 
was a Seattle visitor recently. Mr. Strong has a plan- 
ing mill at Colville and buys the output of several 
small mills in that vicinity, preparing the lumber for 
eastern shipment. He used to be in the wholesale lum- 
ber business in Minneapolis, but has been located at 
Colville for the last two years. He left Seattle the 
first of last week for an eastern trip. 

R. M. Cross, manager of the Wendling Nathan Lumber 
Co., Portland, spent a day with the company’s Seattle repre- 
sentative, S. R. Bodine, last week and then left via the 
Milwaukee for Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York and other 
eastern points, intending to be gone about six weeks. He 
will also visit St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake and other leading lumber centers of the Middle West 
and East. 

W. I. McKee, president of the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., 
Quincy, Ill., wholesaler of Pacific coast lumber products, 
was in Seattle last week on one of his periodical trips to 
the Coast, looking after his western connections. Mr. Me- 
Kee called on U. K. Swift, manager of the Seattle office and 
western representative of the company, and will visit Grays 
Harbor, Portland, and San Francisco before returning. He 
reports a very satisfactory condition of business in the 
Middle West. 

John Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis, ex- 
tensive operators of retail lumberyards in the Dakotas and 
across the line, was in Seattle recently on one of his period- 
ical buying trips. 

’. A. Foster, of Seattle, western manager for the Joyce- 
Watkins Co., has returned after an absence of three weeks 
in the East, called thither by the death of his mother at his 
old home in Big Rapids, Mich. He spent several days at 
Chicago at the general offices of the Joyce-Watkins Co. on 
his return. 

R. Whitcomb, manager of the Seattle office of the Pine- 
Fir Co., is on a business trip east of the mountains. Dur- 
ing his absence the office is in charge of A. L. Hamilton, 
who recently became connected with this concern in the 
capacity of buyer. Mr. Hamilton was with Fred A. England, 
Seattle, for four years, and afterward for a year and a 
half in the wholesale business for himself. He is therefore 
well acquainted with the fir lumber and cedar shingle 
businesses. 

Hanson & Glanert, who operate a shingle mill at Port 
Angeles, have opened a Seattle office, which will be in 
charge of H. C. Hanson, one of the owners. The company 
owns its own timber, and operates a mill. The new offices 
are at 1023 Henry Building. 

Frank W. Shepherd left last week for Minneapolis, where 
he will spend some time at the eastern office of the Shep- 
herd-Traill Co. Mr. Shepherd has been in Seattle for sev- 
eral months and expects to make his permanent home here, 
but will divide his time between the main and the eastern 
office at Minneapolis. 

J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., returned 
last week from a business trip to Minneapolis. He states 
retailers of the Middle West are doing an excellent business, 


but opines the season is too late to expect a great amount 
of yard buying. 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 23.—The plant of the 
Minnesota-Western Lumber & Shingle Co., operated by 
E. Cleveland, was totally destroyed by fire September 13. 
The mill, located one mile and a half northeast of this 
city, contained a double-block shingle machine and had 
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a capacity of 60,000 shingles a day. The loss is esti- 
mated at $5,000, partly covered by insurance. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. 

First reports of the loss of the Campbell River Lum- 
ber Co., located at Hazelmere, B. C., were exaggerated, 
The mill proper, the engine rooms, the lath, planing and 
shingle mills and dry kilns comprise the mill loss, while 
a portion of the yards and five or six cars of loaded 
lumber, the company office and two small residences went 
up in the flames. The fire occurred the afternoon of 
September 18. The loss is estimated at $40,000, of 
which $25,000 was covered by insurance. Announcement 
is made that the plant would be rebuilt at once on a 
larger and more modern plan. 

‘the affairs of the Gilt Edge Shingle Co. have been 
removed from the hands of the receiver, William MeCush. 
‘he business is now in good shape. 

The Boleom-Vanderhoof Logging Co. is shipping logs 
into this city from the camps on the south fork of the 
Kooksack River. The logs are dumped into the waters 
of the bay and distributed to various parts of the Sound. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Scientists of All Nations Tour Pacific Northwest— 
August Report of Commerce on Puget Sound—Slash- 
Burning Wauning. 

TacoMa, WasH., Sept. 23.—Seventy of the foremost 
scientists of Europe and America—members of the 
American Geographical Society’s excursion party tour- 
ing the Pacific northwest, were in Tacoma last week— 
immediately on their arrival the entire party, guests of 
the Tacoma Commercial Club, made their way to the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s plant. For their benefit a 
fir log nine feet in diameter was cut. It measured 9,363 
board feet. Harlan H. Barrows, associate professor of 
geography at the University of Chicago, stood beside the 
log to demonstrate its great size when compared to a 
man. The shingle mill, planing mill and other depart- 
ments all came in for close scrutify, and several of the 
scientists carried away cedar shingles for souvenirs. 

‘*] have seen many lumber mills in my own country,’’ 
said Emile Chaix, professor of economical and _ political 
geography at the University of Geneva, Switzerland, 
‘*but none so large, of course, as this. Everything is so 
well arranged here, too. So systematic. It is inter- 
esting and fine.’’ G. Riechieri, professor of geography 
in the faculty of letters and philosophy, Milan, was an- 
other enthusiastic admirer of the St. Paul company’s 
splendid plant. Every member of the party had a 
camera and used it to advantage, especially during the 
log-sawing operation at the big mill and during the 
party’s inspection of the Tacoma School Stadium, which 
seats 35,000, and which they viewed after leaving the 
mill fer a trip about the city. Nevin M. Fenneman, 
professor of geology at the University of Cincinnati, 
was the press agent of the party and, like the others, 
was enthusiastic regarding the whole Pacific northwest. 
W. M. Davis, professor of geology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, was director of the party. 

A $1,000,000 fireproof hotel, first class in every detail 
and situated in the heart of the business district, is one 
of the latest improvements that will soon be under con- 
struction in Tacoma. Announcement was made last week 
that $1,000,000 had been subseribed by local business 
and professional men and an option secured on a suit- 
able site. The deal has been under way for several 
months under the direction of a committee including: 
W. R. Rust, S. A. Perkins, Charles B. Hurley, Charles 
Richardson, William Virges, Fred 8S. Fogg and William 
Jones. Another important building project announced 
last week came from the National Realty Co., which last 
spring completed its 16-story building on Pacific Avenue. 
This was to the effect that $1,500,000 in bonds had been 
authorized for the first unit of another 16-story build 
ing to adjoin the present bleck, 

Collector of Customs F. C. Harper has issued his 
report of Puget Sound commerce for the fiscal month of 
August. It shows foreign lumber shipments from the 
distriet for the month to have aggregated 45,835,000 feet, 
indicating that trade is strictly normal in volume and 
bent steadily on its way to make 1912 excel 1911, which 
was the record year in the history of the foreign trade 
of this district. August this year by no means comes up 
to August, 1911, when foreign shipments totaled 70,447, 
000 feet which, however, by about 25,000,000 feet was 
the greatest month in the district’s history. Foreign 
shipments for 1912 total 319,386,000 feet as against 
315,412,000 feet the same eight months of 1911. The 
volume of foreign orders the cargo mills already have 
on their books with the number of vessel charters made 
for which cargoes have not been bought indicate a much 
larger gain over 1911 in the remaining four months of 
this year. 

The Wynooche Shingle Co., of Montesano, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Robert 
G, Shore, B. G. Cheney, T. F. wWileox and George E. 
Hubble, of Montesano, and Charles Willever, of Blaine, 
and has acquired the holdings of the old Wynooche mill 
at Montesano, which was burned about a year ago. A 
new mill will be built with a capacity of about 250,000 
shingles per day. Mr. Willever is to be active manager 
and Mr. Wilcox its secretary-treasurer. 

The Wheeler Osgood Co. has resumed operation at its 
logging camp at Wickersham after an idleness of nearly 
two years, and will put in operation there a shingle mill 
of about 200,000 capacity. The company has a fine hody 
of timber at that point and extensive modern logging 
equipment for getting it out. 

The Washington Forest Fire Association has sent out 
letters to loggers and lumbermen all over the State urg- 
ing the prompt burning of slashings. Warm weather the 
last week or two weeks has dried out the slashings and 
the association has been anxious to have as many burned 
as possible before the fall rains set in. Additional men 


were sent into the field by the association to work in 
conjunction with State and Federal officials urging farm- 
ers and loggers to take advantage of the spell of dry 
weather and clean up the timber areas as much as possi- 
ble and thus further minimize the dangers of the 1913 
dry season. 

The Pacific Mutual Door Co., Tacoma Building, J. A. 
Gable manager, sales agency for a number of the large 
sash and door plants of the Tacoma district, has found 
business showing a general improvement the last several 
weeks and demand brisker than for some time. 

The Lister Manufacturing Co. finds business brisk 
and the trade outlook bright, despite the fact that Ernest 
Lister concedes that he did not land the Democratic 
nomination for governor at the recent Statewide primary. 
The company is turning out about 300 columns a day, 
endeavoring to make a premium column which will make 
of every buyer a permanent customer. The company is 
also doing a good business in sash and interior building 
specialties. 

Charles E. Hill, resident manager of the Tacoma Mill 
Co., has been to San Francisco on business. 

The Kirk-Sprinkler Lumber Co. has acquired a large tract 
of excellent timber (about 25,000,000 feet) in the Hoods 
Canal country and has bought the Snohomish Timber Co.’s 
outiit and begun logging. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. is finding a good market for its 
output and is optimistic over the trade outlook. The com- 
pany ships a_ large part of its product by water to Cali- 
fornia and offshore ports. 

sen Coidren, treasurer of the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo., has been some time at the ‘lacoma 
oflices of the company on business. . 

_ J. A. Freeman, treasurer of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been up from California visiting 
Tacoma relatives. 

Cc. D. Danaher, of the Danaher Lumber Co., this city, and 
the Danaher Pine Co., of Camino, Cal., has been on a brief 
trip north. The company’s Tdcoma plant has been idle 
several months, 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HCQUIAM, WASH., Sept. 23.—Henry 
Wick, Sr., of Youngstown, Ohio, one of the large stock- 
holders in the National Lumber & Box Co., was in 
Hoquiam several days and stated there is a great deal 
of buying, although prices for lumber are low as com- 
pared with the prices for logs and labor, 

The last echo of the Industrial Workers of the World 
trouble on Grays Harbor died out with the motion made 
by the prosecuting attorney that the case of the State 
against Sam Anderson, manager and part owner of the 
say City Lumber Co. and the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co., be dismissed from the superior court. Mr. 
Anderson was charged with assault in the first degree 
upon the person of Frank Pasorel, a Greek laborer, dur- 
ing the recent strike trouble early in March while the 
police and special deputies were endeavoring to drive 
back a large number of striking workmen who had gath- 
ered about the plant of the Anderson & Middleton Lum- 
ber Co. with the object of forcing the nonunion laborers 
to abandon work. 

Lumbermen of Grays Harbor say business between 
points in the Northwest and Canadian territory, while 
curtailed to large extent by the stiff duties imposed by 
the Canadian Government on finished lumber, is exceed- 
ingly active and growing. Figures taken from the 
records of the Northern Pacifie and the Oregon-Wash- 
ington roads, both of which have excellent connections 
in the Dominion, show that on an average from 80 to 90 
cars a month are being shipped from Grays Harbcr 
alone into the Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta cuun- 
tries. In the past lumber dressed on one side was ad- 
mitted free of duty, but a recent change in commis- 
sioners has brought a change in ruling and even now a 
case is pending in the courts as to the right of the 
commissioner to rule certain lumber as dutiable which 
has hitherto been admitted free of charge. 

One of the heaviest shipments from Grays Harbor to 
the Canadian territory is lath. The Dominion territory 
offers ane of the best markets for the products of the 
western manufacturers. 

In the recent assessments made in Chehalis county for 
the purpose of fixing the taxation rates the Polsen Log- 
ging Co. by comparison received the greatest increase 
in valuations of any company, its valuation in 1911 
being $108,135 and $148,475 in 1912. This increase was 
due in the main to new logging roads which have been 
built by it, and the large amount of equipment it has 
bought. 

The log situation has been somewhat relieved and it is 
believed by lumbermen and loggers in general that the 
worst part of it is over. It is possible to secure enough 
logs to keep the mills running, and in fact several of 
the mills have been operating overtime during the last 
few weeks.. Prices are still high. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 23.—Satisfactory conditions 
prevail in the lumber and shingle business here, although 
some manufacturers complain of a tendency of certain 
concerns to boost the price of logs, especially the cedar 
product. This condition is due to a large extent to some 
manufacturers buying logs as needed and who when there 
is a big demand are forced to bid high in order to get 
a supply to keep their mills going. 

During the Snohomish County Industrial Exposition, 
which closed recently, the Everett Pulp & Paper Co. was 
awarded a prize for the best exhibit of Snohomish County 
products. 

Because the Everett fire department put out a small 
fire in the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co.’s mill in short 
order former Gov. D. M. Clough last week contributed 
to the firemen’s relief fund. 

Norman Lind, of the Pacifie Timber Co., has returned 
from Minneapolis, where he visited his father, former 
Gov. John Lind. 

- William Murphy, owner of the plant of the Thomas 
Lake Lumber Co., which burned recently, stated last week 
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that he probably will not rebuild, as he has already cut 
and marketed a large portion of the standing timber he 
owned. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has men engaged con- 
structing a place to unload its logs from Milwaukee 
trains near Mudgett’s mill. The new arrangements will 
provide a better opportunity of rafting than is possible 
near the Sound. 

A certificate of copartnership has been filed by G. X. 
and J. L. Allen setting forth that they are the sole 
owners of the Ebey Shingle Co. 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. has completed the work 
of installing a large silo, 18 feet in diameter by 36 feet 
in height at the dairy farm of W. R. Stockbridge, be- 
tween Everett and Snohomish. Mr. Stockbridge has the 
most up-to-date farm in the county and he considers the 
Weyerhaeuser silo to be the best obtainable. He will 
fill the silo with corn. 

Steamer Strathstay arrived at the Crown Lumber Co.’s 
mill Tuesday to load 3,600,000 feet of lumber for Sydney. 
The steamer Nome City loaded 600,000 feet. of lumber 
at the Crown plant for San Francisco. The steam 
schooner Tallac loaded a cargo of poles for San Fran- 
cisco from the J. H. Baxter Co. 

Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Lumber & 
Shingle Co., has been in Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and other points with friends and looking after business. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 23.—J. H. Queal, prominent 
lumberman of Minneapolis and California, has been on 
a tour of inspection of the Inland Empire. On his trip 
to the plant of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., at Leaven- 
worth, he was joined by the executive board of the com- 
pany, consisting of Walter Alexander, Frank Hixon and 
E. J. Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter, who was the first presi- 
dent of the company, came up from his home at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., to join the party. While in Spokane the lum- 
bermen stated that conditions not only throughout the 
district but in the East are satisfactory. Mr. Carpen- 
ter, and C. B. Mills, of Clinton, Iowa, who has also been 
in the district with the party, left for their homes Satur- 
day. Mr. and Mrs. Lafayette Lamb, who have been 
spending the last two months at Leavenworth, will return 
to their home in Clinton, Iowa, Saturday. 

Frank J. Cline, formerly associated with T. B. Walker 
and the Ackeley interests of Minnesota, has taken charge 
of timber operations for the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co. 
The company is putting in from 100,000 to 150,000 feet 
of logs a day, while the mill is running one shift on 
quarter time, cutting about 180,000 feet a day. Man- 
ager George Gardner, whose office is in Spokane, says 
that the company has orders ahead and prospects are 
bright for even a stronger tone in the market. Up to 
date the company has shipped 12,000,000 feet made into 
apple boxes, according to Mr. Gardner. This branch of 
the industry is taxing the capacity of all manufacturers 
locally. The Lamb-Davis concern will cut during this 
year a total of 50,000,000 feet, mostly white pine. 

The Dalkena Lumber Co.’s plant at Dalkena has heen 
closed down owing to a shortage of logs. The mill of 
the M. A. Phelps Lumber Co., at Cusik, also has been 
compelled to quit operations temporarily for the same 
reason. 

The Oregon Short Line, which serves numerous mills 
in eastern Oregon and southern Idaho, has caused gen- 
eral activity in these lumber districts. The mills of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., W. A. Eccles Lumber Co. and the 
Stoddard Lumber Co. are running to capacity. The 
Palmer Lumber Co., at Le Grande, is operating with a 
double shift cutting 150,000 feet a day. The Boise 
Lumber Co. will start in about one week for the fall 
run. The plant has a capacity of about 40,000 feet a 
day. The Grande Ronde Lumber Co., at Perry, Ore., has 
its new mill in good working order now. The plant is 
operating on one shift cutting about 125,000 feet in 10 
hours. 

The Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., at Coeur d’Alene, is 
working on 4,000,000 feet of white pine to fill orders 
for shipments to the East. 

The Atlas Tie Co., of Coeur d’Alene, is working to 
capacity filling orders for railroad ties. Enough con- 
tracts have been closed to keep the plant in operation 
a couple of months. 

Reports from western Canada state that the mountain 
mills are experiencing a shortage of logs and, with 
broken stocks, are finding difficulty in supplying the de- 
mand in the prairie country. Common stock is most in 
demand, the mills calling on local manufacturers to sup- 
ply material. However, the same situation in regard to 
broken stocks is being experienced here; most of the local 
mills are short on a number of items. The shoftage of 
logs across the border is due to the scarcity of labor. 
Most of the men are now working in the harvest fields, 
where a better wage is offered. It is reported that log- 
ging operations this fall and winter will be greater than 
at any other time in the history of the country. The 
aim of the Canadian mills will be to fortify against a 
shortage next year. The great rush of homeseekers to 
the prairie provinces has created a big demand for com- 
mon lumber especially. The effect has been felt among 
local shippers who market many millions each month 
across the line. 

The extension of the Great Northern Railroad from 
Wenatchee to Pateros on the upper Columbia River will 
open thousands of acres of rich timberlands heretofore 
untouched by man. Reports reaching Spokane today 
state that the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., of Seattle, is 
contracting for millions of feet of standing timber near 
Entiat and will build a large mill in the district. Five 


logging camps with 500 men will be established on the 
upper Columbia within the next few weeks. 

J. F. Bertles, of Bertles & Bertles, wholesale lumber 
dealers of this city, states that they are enjoying an ex 
cellent trade for white pine lumber, shipping to the Mid 
dle West and Eastern States. 

Said Mr. Bertles: 

The trade in that section has shown a tendency to recog 
hize Spokane in the white pine producing centers of the 
country. Therefore we decided to discontinue our Chicago 
office. The white pine consumers throughout the Middle 
West and East now look to this district for their supplies. 

Regarding the ear situation, J. H. Ehrmantraut, secre 
tary of the Pine Fir Co., this city, states that his eom- 
pany has had little ditliculty in getting cars except on the 
Canadian Pacific and the Union Pacific. These cars 
are exceedingly scarce, but the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific so far have been able to furnish all 
cars needed by his concern. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Sept. 23.—The Hope Lumber Co., 
of Hope, is said to be contemplating putting on a night 
shift in the near future. The company’s mill was shut 
down from February to June of this year, its yard being 
filled and no place to pile being available. Since starting 
there has been a strong demand for its product and to 
keep its stock up the company figures on the second 
shift. A new American dresser and matcher has re- 
cently been installed in the planing mill and extensive 
additions have been made to the blower system. Among 
other improvements the company is figuring on piping 
the water of Stony Creek, about a mile to the mill, 
which would give an excellent system for fire protection 
purposes. 

Herman Lane, of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., 
is in the Palouse country south of here in Washington, 
where he has just purchased a carload of horses. The 
ear is expected to arrive in Sandpoint this week, and 
as soon as it does the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co. will 
start a camp at Culver’s Spur. Most of the company’s 
cutting this winter will be done at this point. Its mill 
is situated at Culver’s Spur also. 

Representatives of the Lidgerwood Co. were in Sand- 
point last week figuring with John Humbird, of the 
Humbird Lumber Co., on the installation of a Lidger- 
wood cableway for logging purposes. 





FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 

MissouLa, MoNntT., Sept. 24-——The new plant of the 
Western Lumber Co. near Bonner, a suburb of Missoula, 
is operated by electricity that the company generates 
with a boiler plant consisting of four batteries of two 
boilers each, driving a 750 k. v. a. Westinghouse-Par- 
sons turbo generator set. This furnishes all the power 
needed for the sawmill, although should this power plant 
be disabled the mill plant can be operated by a power 
plant located about a half mile from the mill on the 
Missoula River, and owned by Senator Clark, who is also 
head of the lumber company. The Western Lumber 
Co.’s new mill is up-to-date in every respect. 


| CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

Fir Clears Scarce and Prices Tend Upward—Large 
Body of National Forest Pole Timber on the 
Market. 

SAN Francisco, Sept. 23.—Owing to the heavy eastern 
demand fir clears are very scarce and commission men 
find difficulty in getting orders filled. Merchantable fir 
is much more plentiful and some random cargoes are 
arriving. Prices tend upward. From present indications 
the white pine and sugar pine plants will have a long 
season and will make heavy shipments to the eastern 
markets. 

Redwood continues to be in brisk demand and all of 
the lumber and redwood shingle plants are busy with 
many orders ahead. There is no delay worth mentioning 
on rail shipments to the East. 

The number of building contracts filed for record 
during the last week was 46, representing a total invest- 
ment in buildings of $328,000. This is a fair average for 
building contracts recorded, but it is much less than the 
actual total of building contracts entered into and ex- 
ecuted. 











Shipping News. 

Arrivals of lumber at San Francisco by sea during the 
week ended Saturday aggregated 18,000,000 feet, fir, red- 
wood and spruce being included. Offshore freights are 
firm with scarcity of tonnage as the prominent feature 
of the foreign charter market. Coasting freights remain 
steady at recent quotations, with tonnage in fair demand. 
From Puget Sound to San Francisco $4.75 is asked and 
to southern California $5.25 to $5.50. 

Offshore freight quotations are about as follows: 

From Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney 55s; 
to Melbourne or Adelaide 65s; to Port Pirie 67s 6d; to Fre- 
mantle 75s: to Callao 61s 3d to 62s 6d; to Valparaiso, 
f.o.b. 688 9d to 65s (2s 6d less to direct port) ; to South 
Africa 82s 6d to 85s; to United Kingdom 81s 3d to 82s 6d: 
to Japan ports (steamers), t.c., 9s, d.w.; to Shanghai 9s, 
dead weight capacity. 

In order to check the attacks of forest insects the 
Department of Agriculture has decided to offer for sale 
all of the merchantable lodgepole pine timber suitable for 
poles within the Robber, Rock, Bailey and Pine Creeks 
and Susan River Watersheds within the Lassen National 
Forest, Lassen County. These areas are situated near 
the head of the Susan River, directly west of Susanville, 
and are tributary to the Ferniey aud Lassen branch of 
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the Southern Pacific, now under construction. The com- 
pletion of this railroad will afford an easy means of 
transporting the pole timber to the markets of the 
Middle West and California, where there is a large an- 
nual demand for poles. It is roughly estimated that 
these areas will ‘produce over 1,000,000 poles, ranging in 
size from large transmission line poles to small poles of 
the class used for rural telephone lines. Lodgepole pine 
timber is exceedingly well suited in size and form for 
pole timber, and experiments have determined that when 
seasoned and treated with creosote it will last as well or 
better in the ground than the cedar which is more com- 
monly used for pole purposes. Consequently, if this tim- 
ber is disposed of by the Government it will undoubtedly 
mean that a large creosoting plant will be located some- 
where in the vicinity of Susanville. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Sudden & Christenson, this city, were interested with 
Edward Hulbert in the sawmill at Aberdeen, Wash., which 
was destroyed by fire a few days ago together with 500,000 
feet of lumber. The loss is estimated at $70,000 and is 
about 50 per cent insured. It is probable that the mill will 
be rebuilt in time for operation next year. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. has been awarded a 
contract for 13,000 feet of 60-inch redwood stave-pipe for 
the No. 3 hydro-electric plant of the Southern Sierras Power 
Co, at Bishop, Inyo County. 

J. H. Holmes, head of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., 
says that the plant at Eureka is cutting 60,000 feet of red- 
wood lumber and 500,000 redwood shingles daily. About 
half of these shingles are kiln dried for shipment to the 
eastern market. The demand for redwood shingles is large 
and increasing, with prospects of still better prices. The 
Redwood Shingle Association is understood to be from forty 
to fifty million shingles oversold. 

By October 1 a new shingle mill will be in operation near 
Shively, the necessary machinery already being on the 
ground and material is being hauled for the boilers setting. 
The mill will be located on the Pepperwood side of the river. 

According to Quincy advices, the Sloat Lumber Co. has 
cut 1,500,000 feet of lumber since it began work the latter 
part of June, and will cut as much more before the end of 
the season. Yellow and white pine are being shipped mainly 
to eastern points, as fast as seasoned. The company is 
erecting a planing mill. 

A third sawmill will soon be in operation on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation, as the two now in use are proving 
insufficient to meet demands for lumber. The new mill will 
be located on Sprague River between Yainax and the agency 
and will be manned by Indians. 


The contract for constructing three greenhouses on the 
exposition grounds has been awarded to Neal McLane, 
this city. Director of Works H. D. H. Connick says: 


We have been at work for some time on the planting end 
of the expositon. At this time John McLaren has over 
40,000 trees and plants for the exposition. These have been 
purchased from various nurseries up and down the Coast and 
a number he has started himself. These are to be immedi- 
ately moved into the exposition and into the nursery, which 
is to be located in the Presidio. We are going to mark off 
the areas devoted to parks and immediately Mr. McLaren is 
to take up the question of planting in these parks. 


A Strong Line-Yard Concern. 


One of the strong retail lumber concerns that operate 


yards in the central Coast counties is the Salinas Valley 


Lumber Co., whose headquarters are in San Francisco. 
Since 1896 the Salinas Valley Lumber Co. has had 
13 retail yards and last spring when it put in a new 
yard at Santa Maria on the new Santa Maria Valley 
Railway, it gave the Salinas Valley a total of 14 yards. 
The officers of the Salinas Valley Lumber Co. are Timothy 
Hopkins, president; Francis H. Wheelan, vice-president 
and resident manager; R. M. Shackleford, general yard 
manager, with headquarters at Paso Robles; A. G. San- 
ders, secretary; M. M. Gragg, general auditor; and W. H. 
Dillon, purchasing agent. The company was organized 
during the latter part of the 80’s and is one of the 
old lumber concerns in California, engaged in the re- 
tail yard business. The Southern Pacific Milling Co. 
has the same officers and the lumber and milling busi- 
ness are operated in connection with one another. 

The yards of the Salinas Valley Lumber Co. are lo- 
cated at the following points: Soledad, King City, San 
Lueas, San Ardo, and Bradley, in Monterey County; 
San Miguel, Paso Robles, Templeton, Santa Margarita, 
San Louis Obispo, and Oceana, in San Louis Obispo 
county; and Guadalupe, Santa Maria, and Lombae, in 
Santa Barbara county. 

Mr. Wheelan is president and Mr. Dillon secretary 
of the Central Coast Counties Lumbermen’s Association, 
which on October 5 will hold a meeting at Watsonville, 
in the center of the great apple producing district. The 
annual apple show will be on at that time. Hoo-Hoo 
under the direction of Supreme Snark of the Universe 
Frank W. Trewer of San Francisco, will also hold a 
coneatenation there on the evening of October 5. Mr. 
Wheelan is an energetic association man, a Hoo-Hoo, and 
a speaker and orator of renown in California lumber 
circles. Mr. Dillon is an active young lumberman who is 
rapidly making a place for himself in the trade. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL., Sept. 23.—Redwood and cedar products 
of every description have been advancing during the last 
few weeks to such an extent that the millmen begin to 
see their way clear to make a reasonable profit on their 
output, for the first time in nearly four years. 

Redwood siding and finish have been advanced $1 a 
thousand and operators say they have more business 
offered them than they can handle, so that before long 
it is likely full list prices will be quoted. The present 
discounts from the list are from $1.50 to $2 a thousand. 

Redwood shippers are in no way affected by a car 
shortage, nor does it seem possible that the present 
service will be crippled this fall. San Francisco railroad 
authorities feel certain that they will experience no diffi- 
culty, so this fall’s redwood movements should be 
record breaking. 

Redwood shingles have likewise advanced 15 cents to 
20 cents a thousand, with more business than can be 
supplied. None of the mills have any shingles to speak 
of on hand or in storage yards, and from the number of 


inquiries coming in it would seem that dealers also are 
out of shingles so that it will be some time before the 
present wants can be filled. 

All shingle mills throughout the county are operating, 
and have plenty of bolts ahead so as to warrant a good 
run. During the last week prices on clear shingles ad- 
vanced from $1.60 to $1.70, f. o. b. Humboldt Bay, and 
*A*’s went up from $1.20 to $1.30. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 
[Special correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 18.—The chief feature of the 

situation is in small dock stock, which is only two-thirds of 
what it was at the corresponding period last year, or 22,000 
standard less. This position has been caused by the dock 
Strike and the scarcity of timber-carrying vessels which have 
combined to restrict the importation of wood to London in a 
marked degree. As the deliveries from the docks are much 
in excess of last year, the position is, generally, favorable, 
especially when thére are active signs of an increasing gen- 
eral demand as at present. Prices also have advanced and 
the chief danger to be faced is that importers who are doing 
well will buy too far ahead, so that the market will be over- 
supplied when the reaction sets in. This to some extent 
will be counteracted by difficulty in securing tonnage and 
also by the increased f. 0. b. prices which it is certain will 
be asked for next season’s goods. The prospects are good, 
and 1913 should prove a good year. 


Dock Stocks. 
The positon on September 1 was as follows: 
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The present dock stock is the smallest for many years. 
All Baltic goods, particularly fir battens, are almost the 
lowest on record and only enough to last for less than two 
months; ceals are in much the same position. 


Pitch Pine. 

The tremendous rise in freights has completely paralyzed 
the sawn timber market. The rate from Gulf ports to Hol- 
land or the United Kingdom—Holland having to be reckoned 
with on account of the *deckload—is $56 a thousand feet as 
compared with $46 a thousand feet a month ago. Some 
think that these rates can not possibly last long, while 
others are of the opinion that as there is so big a demand 
for tonnage in other directions, owners can well afford not 
to trouble about pitch pine, even at these high rates. Prior 
to this advance in freights, prices were sufficiently high to 
make business extremely difficult. Buyers are being asked 
$39 a thousand feet, for 30-foot average timber; in fact, 
it is necessary to get $40 to compensate shippers for the 
increase in freights. It is reported that one order has been 
accepted at $38, but in this case the charter was made at a 
much lower rate than that current. The position in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent is this: Stocks are 
light and the demand is active, but of course the present 
prices are checking consumption to a great extent. Some 
say it is impossible to get anything to take the place of 
sawn timber, but its place has largely been taken by Oregon 
pine ; and, since the size of the logs has been reduced, it has 
had to compete with Baltic fir and Danzig and Meme] timber, 
which can be offered at several dollars a load less. So much 
delay has been caused in getting the wood forward, that, as 
a rule, buyers will not make a contract unless they are 
assured the charter party has been signed. 


Mahogany, 

As usual, August has been a quiet month in the mahogany 
trade. The 1,580 logs that have arrived, consist of a cargo 
of Tabasco (482 logs) from Laguna, which should fetch 
excellent prices when offered at auction; 150 logs of Cuban; 
100 logs of Costa Rican—the first import for a long time; 
74 logs of Panama, and 850 logs of African. Prospects for 
shippers are encouraging, and further supplies, particularly 
of Honduras and Tabasco, would come to a strong market. 
The dock stock on September 1 was rather large, consisting 
of 17.000 logs, but of this total not less than 15,800 logs 
consist of Cuban wood, which is being firmly held. 

Hardwoods. 

Business has now almost resumed its normal status since 
the dock strike, but great inconvenience and delay have, of 
course, been caused in the delivery of many parcels of goods. 
In black walnut lumber the chief demand is for first quality, 
but it is difficult to get buyers to accept shippers’ quota- 
tions. Firsts and seconds inch boards are worth $110 to 
$120 a thousand feet; inch selects $75; No. 1 common $60, 
and No. 2 common $40. In quartered oak the demand is 
still restricted, prime wood being most in favor. Firsts and 
seconds inch boards are selling at $82.50 to $980 a thousand 
feet, with No. 1 common at $50 to $52.50. In plain oak 
there is still a good demand for planks at $40 to $45 a 
thousand feet, while in lumber the chief call is for No. 1 
common at $40 and No. 2 common at $30, firsts and seconds 
selling at $55 to $60, with demand limited. The whitewood 
(poplar) market is dull on account of buyers being well 
supplied. Panel stock is worth $72.50 a thousand feet; 
firsts and seconds $60.50 to $65: clear saps $45; No. 1 com- 
mon $40, and No. 2 common $25, all inch wood planed to 
% inch. There is an active call for No. 1 common, satin 
walnut, which is bringing $32.50, with firsts and seconds at 
$42.50 a thousand feet, while 1 by 13 to 17-inch first quality 
sap gum may be quoted at $35. 

Woodworking Machinery, 

In spite of the number of makes of American-made wood- 
working machines in use in this country, only three con- 
cerns are known to the writer to be represented on this 
side, viz.. the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
whose agent is the Oliver Machine Co., of Manchester; the 
S$. A. Woods Machine Co., of Boston, whose British repre- 
sentatives are Broom & Wade (Ltd.), of High Wycombe, and 
an Obio concern. 

E. W. Watts, representing the renowned firm Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, is making a short stay in England in connection 
with a new high carbon bandsaw that the concern is 
introducing. 


FLORIDA TIMBER PURCHASE. 


The timber reported in press dispatches as bought by 
the Keyser-Muldon Co., of Pensacola, Fla., was in point 
of fact acquired by the Graves Lumber Co., of Hosford, 
Fla., in which the Keyser-Muldon Co. is a large stock- 
holder. The additional stumpage so acquired amounts 
to about 300,000,000 feet and the company already has 
a large sawmill in operation at Hosford, the produet— 
yellow pine—being shipped through Port St. Joe, Fla. 
The operations of these interests are very large and are 
for export. 
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Manufacturers 


FIR 
LUMBER 


75,000,000 FEET 


of dry stock always on hand 
insures prompt shipment. 





Shipments Over Any Transcontinental Road. 





Ask us about Wilton’s 
Patent Cedar Siding. 
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Specials For Quick Shipment:— 


Wide Clear Spruce Finish. 
Spruce Factory Lumber. 
Fir Silo Staves. 





We are Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products. 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and RED CEDAR. 
“California Sugar and White Pine” 








Factory Lumber, Silo Staves, 
Flume Stock, Railroad and Car Material, 
Heavy Timbers, Soft Yellow Fir Uppers. 


Pioneer Lumber Co., Inc. 
1037-1038 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


EDW. H. SCHAFER, Vice-Pres’t. MILLS: 
Eastern Sales Office, Grays Harbor, Wash. 
1632 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO. Willipa Harbor, Wash. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
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Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments 


W-'MCKEE LUMBER Co. 


ANVFACTURERS 
_ AND WHOLESALERS 






Western Offices : 
Seattle, Wash., Grant’s Pass, Ore., 
Priest River, Idaho. 


General Office: 
Quincy, Illinois | 








Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 





ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 











Washington Fir _— California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















mre Idaho 
Rit ” White Pine 


White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber. 


sacgraph Adar: DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho 


FIR = | Gy | CEDAR 


Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 





























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet— Western Pine 1” Selects ont better 
1 000, 000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and bette 
250, O00 feet 5 4 Shop No.3 and potter 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














H. J. Anderson Lumber Company 
Manufactarers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
— OUR SPECIALTY— 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 


804 Main Ave., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





311 Lewis Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 





VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- five 
cents a copy. AME RICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Buyers Clamoring for Yellow Fine Despite Price Ad- 
vance—Continued Activity in Demand for Export 
Material. 

Houston, Tex, Sept. 283—The sharp and rapid ad- 
vance in prices on yellow pine seems not to have had any 
appreciable effect on the demand, tor buyers are stiil 
clamoring for lumber and more lumber. Sales managers 
are wrestling with the preblem of how to make deliveries, 
and this is taking up much more of their time than is 
the matter of making sales. The new basic price list seems 
to be meeting with general favor among the manufacturers 
and, while it has not yet come into general use, a num- 
ber of manufacturing concerns in this territory have 
adopted this new basic list and have sent out new con- 
cession sheets to their salesmen. Yellow pine lumber is 
selling for the highest prices that have obtained at any 
other time since high tide was reached in 1906 and 1907. 
Some items are bringing more than ever before in the 
history of the yellow pine industry, and on the whole the 
price situation is very satisfactory. Buyers in most 
instances are perfectly willing to pay the price so long 
as it is within reason, provided they can secure prompt 
delivery. Stocks are still in poor assortment, however, 
all over the yellow pine district, and from all sections 
come reports of a constantly growing car shortage, mak- 
ing deliveries impossible. 

Special Cutting. 

Demand for special cutting of all kinds is as strong as 
it has ever been and the mills have more orders on their 
books tor timbers and other special cutting than ever 
before. Especially is this true as to material for ex- 
port, and every mill that cares to take on cutting of this 
kind is well supplied. Continued big demand for export 
material and the shifting of the center of operations 
from the east to the west of the Mississippi River is 
awakening new interest in and demonstrating the neces- 
sity for an organization of a Gulf coast exporters’ 
association composed of yellow pine manufacturers. A 
number of the manufacturers have expressed a desire to 
ally themselves with such an organization, and it is 
stated that as soon as the vacation season is over and 
the time propitious a meeting will be called by M. L. 
Fileishel, president of the Gulf Coast Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, for the purpose named. Such a meeting, it will be 
remembered, was scheduled to be held in New Orleans 
several weeks ago, but was deferred because of the 
crisis reached in the labor situation by reason of the 
Grabow riot. A number of the prominent Houston lum- 
bermen have expressed a favorable opinion of the pro- 
posed organization and will take an active interest in 
it. The election of J. C. Dionne as secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas to succeed the late 
lamented Sam T. Swinford, seems to have met with the 
hearty approval of the lumbermen in this territory. Mr. 
Dionne has taken active charge of the affairs of the 
association and has enunciated the following platform 
upon which he will stand and work for the upbuilding of 
the association: 

First start a vigorous and effective campaign for doubling 
the present membership of the association; second, organ- 
ize a publicity department the essence of association work 
which will permit the members to profit by the experi- 
ences of cach other and every member to know what the 
others are doing. It will be a regular monthly news ser- 
vice, open and above board, and for the public as well as 
the lumberman, if they care to read, relating conditions 
as to business, crops, specific and general information, 
changes of interest, prospects, novelties in operation of 
retail yards, ete.; third to plan for a greater convention 
next April in Beaumont. Every member of the order will 
be asked to suggest topics for discussion, and these ideas 
will be incorporated into the program for the meeting; 
fourth, to make the office of the secretary the constant 
and tireless servant of the association and its members, 
giving particular attention to the affairs of the retail 
lumbermen of Texas, 

Investigating Timber Districts. 

For the purpose of holding conferences with the prin- 
cipal lumbermen of this section a tour of the Texas and 
Louisiana yellow pine district is being made by Walter 
S. Melton, of Seattle, Wash., who is connected with the 
forestry commission of his State, and who spent a day 
in Houston last week. While in this territory Mr. Mel- 
ton will make special investigations of the timber dis- 
tricts of Texas and Louisiana. He states that the tim- 
ber in the hills and mountainous districts of his State 
and those surrounding have been affected with a strange 
disease, which is unknown to the tree doctors of his com- 
mission. He described the disease as beginning on the 
extreme tops of the trees and slowly making its way 
down to the roots, leaving the timber in a dry, brittle 
condition. A recent prominent visitor in Houston was 
Leonard Bronson, of Chicago, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who was accom- 
panied by A. T. Gerrans, the well-known Louisiana 
cypress man, who is chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by the national association to take charge of and 
arrange to prosecute a national campaign of advertis- 
ing wood as against its substitutes. 

“Cad” Beale, one of the best known dry-kiln salesmen in 
the country, who has been talking kilns to the lumbermen 
of the United States, north and south, for many years, is 
spending some time in Houston on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

The Houston offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. have 
been moved to the sixteenth floor of the Carter building, 
which houses a large number of lumber conceris. R. 
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Moore, representative of the company here, has been spend- 
ing some time at the mills endeavoring to expedite ship- 
ments, but reports them being seriously hampered because 
of a lack of cars on which to load the lumber. 

The Alf Bennet Lumber Co., with offices in Houston, 
whose mill at Spring on the International & Great Northern 


Railroad has been closed since 1910, has made extensive 
repairs and additions and will place it in operation. Among 
— improvements at the plant will be the installation of 
<ilns. 

hk. M. Simmons, E. C. Simmons and Miller Stewart, of 
Kirbyville, have recently secured a charter for the Simbro 
Tram Co., with a capital of $10,000. It is their purpose to 
build a tramroad to supply their mill with timber and prob- 
ably to connect with one of the trunk lines penetrating that 
territory. The output of this mill is handled by the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co., of Texas. 


—~ 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—Yellow pine dealers are en- 
joying an excellent trade, the best they have had for 
some time and prospects are that it will continue. Whcle- 
salers have plenty of orders. Request for yard stock is 
active. 

Cc. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
Says orders are plentiful, prices satisfactory and cars scarce. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., 
says it needs cars, only about 50 per cent of the mill 
requirements being obtainable. Stocks at its mills are low 
and poorly assorted and for this reason, the company is 
making no promises on time shipments, as everything depends 
on the supply of cars. 

Hugh Beelan, of Mercer & Brannum, Chicago, was a St. 
Louis visitor last week. 

*. Ball, of the J. F. Ball & Bros. Lumber Co., of 
Pollock, La.. was here last week. 

E. C. Robinson has returned from a week’s trip to Okla- 
homa. He reports that six weeks of dry weather in eastern 
Oklahoma has had a depressing effect on business. 

A. Hl. Whitmarsh, manager for William buchanan at Tex- 
arkana, Ark., was in this city Monday on a visit to his 
brother, Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. Mr. Whitmarsh says conditions at the 
mill are a little worse as to stocks and car supply. He 

came to St. Louis with his two daughters to place them in 
achool. Miss Bessie Whitmarsh entered Lindenwood Sem- 
inary, a young ladies’ seminary near St. Louis, and Miss 
Marguerite Whitmarsh will matriculate at Welle isle y College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

By the will of Charles D. Boynton, president of the Boyn- 
ton Lumber Co., who died last week of heart disease, his 
estate, valued at $140,0C0, is left to his wife, Mrs. Cora 
Boynton. 

A. H. Henderson, treasurer and general manager of the 
Wyatt Lumber Co., Wyatt. La., was in this city last week 
and called at the offices of the Big Four Lumber Co. 

Frank J. Rietling, sales manager for the George W. Miles 
Timber & Lumber Co., reports a satisfactory trade. 

The Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. is having a good call for 
yellow pine and manages to get orders shipped out promptly. 








THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 24.—The checking of the 
horse plague in Kansas and Nebraska has bettered con- 
ditions perceptibly in the country trade. For a time it 
appeared probable many farmers would drop their plans 
for building this fall because of the loss of their horses 
and the delay to their fall sowing, but that probability 
appears now to have been done away with and already 
more strength is being shown in the country trade than 
was noted two weeks ago. Collections also are improv- 
ing. The corn crop throughout this section is safe from 
frost and the yield will be the largest in years. Farm- 
ers, generally speaking, are in better circumstances than 
for a decade and they are beginning building work in 
some localities. 

I. Seibel, president of the Badger Lumber Co., has 
returne ‘d from a long trip in the East. 

B. S. Deatherage, assistant secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, is back from a trip through south- 
eastern Kansas. He reports that section less favored with 
crops than the other parts of the State and the lumber 
business, accordingly, is not so brisk there. 

W. Q. Church, traffic manager for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., is in the South on business. 

Gus Schottenhorst, of the Temple & Schottenhorst Lumber 
Co., Higginsville, Mo., was in this city last week. 

M. M. Riner, president of the Riner Lumber Co., has 
returned from a two weeks’ motor car trip in Iowa and 
Illinois. He found conditions excellent in that section. 

I. C. Tlenson, formerly owner of a yard in Carterville, 
Mo., will put in a yard in eastern Oklahoma. 

Hi. W. Darling, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., was in 
Kansas City several days last week from Wichita, Kans. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Sept. eal mills continue to cut 
on big export se hedules, although practically none of it 
is being shipped because of inability to secure boats of 
sufficient capacity. The export material is being cut 
as though vessels were in sight, because of the faithful 
promises made by some of the big owners. 

New developments of a favorable nature are realized 
every day in regard to the projected Orange-Northeastern 
Railroad that promise relief to the lumber manufacturers 
whose ‘mills are located inland and make an effort to 
handle export trade. Surveying on this road, which will 
extend north 125 miles through the finest pine forests 
in Louisiana and Texas, has already started. 

F. H. Farwell, general sales agent for the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., was in New Orleans last week. 

L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., is 
expected home soon from Chicago, where he spent some 
time with his family. 








A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

3EAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 23.—The lumbermen are op- 
timistie over the prospects for a further increase in the 
amount of trade as the season advances. Demand is 
good for lumber to be used for building purposes. There 
is a steady movement of sash, door and millwork mate- 
rial, and building operations are of such proportion as to 
suggest that the sash, door and millwork trade will be 
kept busy to meet the demand. Railroad building mate- 
rial and the export lumber trade continue good. A good 
volume of inquiries is coming in. Prices of lumber have 
au upward tendency. The farmers while busy gathering 
their agricultural crops are planning to do considerable 
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building, and a good lumber trade is expected from 
them. 

The committee appointed to visit Gulf ports to ascertain 
methods of improving wharf facilities visited Port Bolivar, 
Galveston and Texas City last week, and will visit New 
Orleans this week. 

Among the important events scheduled for next week is 
the entertainment to be given the manufacturers of 
Pittsburgh. 


Reports come that Charles Burniman is erecting a sawmill 
near hirbyville, and expects to have the plant in operation 
in about 50 days. 

J. A. Farwell, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of 
Orange, and Roy Morse, of Beaumont, prominent in the 
lumber circles, were Port Arthur visitors last week. 

Arthur Murray Brown, representing the American Trading 
Co., of Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, arrived here 
Monday, en route to the Pacific coast. He came here to 
investigate the condition of the lumber trade. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER. CENTERS 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 22.—Prices are stiffening and 
demand is increasing. Dealers quote shortleaf framing 
at $15 and longleaf framing at $15 to $16.50. Sheeting 
is $14. B flooring, which had been selling at $22, is 
selling at $24. No. 1 common is selling at $21.50 to 
$22, and No. 2 at $14 to $15. No. 1 shingles are bring- 
ing $4.10 and No. 2, $2.10. 

Building activity will be greatly increased by the 
improvements that are being made on Marietta Street, 
the manufacturing center of the city. This street is 
being widened throughout its length and is being paved 
with wood blocks. The widening has been completed and 
the paving will be finished by the first of the year. In 
other parts of the city street improvement work is being 
done, and in almost every instance where new paving is 
laid wood blocks are being used. 

The Georgia Railroad is to double-track its line from 
Atlanta to Decatur, a distance of 6 miles. At Bruns- 
wick, Ga., the Georgia Coast & Piedmont Railway Co. 
has bought 2,000 feet of water front for the purpose of 
constructing terminals. This property is in South Bruus- 
wick. The Perry, Macon & Northern Railroad, which 
intends to build a line from Perry to Macon, over 30 
miles, has been incorporated. A road 5 miles in length 
has practically been completed from McIntosh to Hines- 
ville. It is known as the Flemington, Hinesville & 
Western Railway. Application will probably be made 
within a short while for a charter to build a road from 
Eastman to Barrows Bluff. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., September 23.—Orders were 
closed last week for considerable yard stock and for 
special orders, one broker closing a yard stock schedule 
of over 1,500,000 feet, running up to 18-inch timbers. 
There are many inquiries for all classes of cutting, 
and a large amount of quick delivery schedules, but, 
owing to the volume of busines already placed with 
mills, and the continued rains, the brokers are bidding 
cautiously on such. 

Some of the mills have resumed operations only in 
the last day or so having been shut down since the 
7th because of the continued downpour which lasted 
almost without intermission for six days. Mills in the 
vicinity of the Suwanee River were worse affected 
and news comes from one camp that its logging engine 
was almost submerged by the water which over flowed 
the woods for miles on both sides of this river. ‘The 
mills on the Cedar Keys branch of the Seaboard Air 
Line were cut off for over a week, no trains being 
run on that portion of the road because of washouts. 
Other mills on the Atlantic Coast Line were almost as 
bad. 

B. F. Coffin, an experienced lumberman, was in the 
city today looking for orders for his mill which he 
will soon be ready to operate under the name of the 
World Welfare Union, at Johnstown, Fla. ‘lhis is a 
cooperative concern that will have a cut between 
15,060 and 20,000 a day. 

Secretary Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, has returned to the city after a trip in 
western Florida where he was accompanied by Traffic 
Manager Bland. Mr. Harrell has been visiting the 
mills in that section which are not members of the 
Georgia-Florida association, telling them of the benefit 
‘he association is to the mill and the saving and other 
good things accomplished by its traffic department. 

It is reported from Carrabelle that R. J. & B. F. 
Camp expect to resume operating their cypress mill 
soon. This mill had been shut down for some months 
and when running employs about 150 men. 

Lumbermen expect to receive soon inquiries for lum- 
ber to be used in construction of the $1,000,000 Union 
Terminal Co.’s warehouse for which bids have been 
opened in Chicago. This structure will occupy 7 acres 
and although to be built of steel and reinforceed con- 
crete, considerable material will be required in the 
temporary foundation and false work. It will be five 
stories high. 

Luckey & Phillips, who have been operating a small 
sawmill for about five years, near Baxter, Ga., have 
cut out the timber in their old location and are prepar- 
ing to move their mill several miles further up the 
railroad where they have enough acreage to last them 
some time, 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Sept. 24.—With no sign of weak- 
ness in prices and with the demand fully as active as 
last week, the yellow pine market is considered to be in 
a very satisfactory condition. In addition to the usual 
run of demand there have been some inquiries for large 
quantities of rough lumber of lower grades. Not dll 
offers have been taken, however, since the inquirers are 
awaiting lower prices, The market for small dimension 
stock continues brisk, and the box board trade is active. 
Dealers look for increases in quotations within the next 
two or three weeks in some of. the especially active lines. 


A new feature in the trade situation is the possibility 
this fall of a labor scarcity in the mills in North and 
South Carolina. This scarcity will affect logging opera- 
tions particularly, it is thought, as the class of labor 
concerned is that composed of cotton pickers. As the 
stocks are reported low even a slight labor scarcity may 
affect the market. 

‘lhe Ward Lumber Co. (Ine.) has located C. O. Maus 
in its northern office at Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Maus 
has a wide acquaintance and personal popularity with 
the trade emanating from that district and doubtless 
will prove a strong factor in the increasing business 
of the Ward company. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NORFOLK, Va., Sept. 21.—Conditions in the North 
Carolina pine market continue to be very good from 
a manufacturer’s standpoint. Demand still holds up 
well aud prospects are that it will increase materially. 
Prices are well maintained. The labor situation in a 
short time will enter as a factor. 

J. T. Deal, of Norfolk, Va., who has been identified 
with the North Carolina pine business for a number of 
years, has bought the plant and holdings of the Kiuston 
Manufacturing Co., located at Kinston, N. C. This plant 
was formerly operated by E. H. Ellington and J. L. 
Bryant. Mr. Ellington is the head of Ellington & Guy 
(Ine.), Richmond, Va., who handled all the stock of this 
mill, The name of the company has not been changed 
as yet, but the head office, which was in Richmond, Va., 
is now located in the Law Building, this city, under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Deal. 

The following visitors were in Norfolk last week: 

C. N. Troutner, sales manager for the Ellington & Guy 
(Inc.), Richmond, Va.; W. L. Clement, secretary of the 
South Atlantic Lumber Co., Greensboro, N. C.; H. M. Bick- 
ford, of H. M. Bickford Co., Boston, Mass. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 24—Gen. Francis E. Waters, 
president of the Surry Lumber Co., who has spent the tast 
six weeks in Europe, returned yesterday, accompanied 
by Mrs. Waters and one of their daughters, who spent the 
greater part of the summer on the other side. 

The action of Congress in providing for the acquisition 
of the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal as a link in the 
chain of waterways which will extend along the Atlantic 
coast, affording safe inside passage for vesse!s of com- 
paratively light draft and eliminating the dangers which 
beset coastwise navigation, has greatly stimulated interest 
in new steamship projects. Several of these are under 
consideration, one of them involving a line from Balti- 
more to Wilmington, N. C., while the whole problem of 
closer relations with important cities of the South has 
received added impetus. The matter is of exceptional 
interest here because of the fact that the Chesapeake 
and Albemarle Canal is a competitor of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, in which much Baltimore capital is in- 
vested. 

The Pioneer Hardwood Flooring Co., recently organ‘zed 
to manufacture polished hardwood flooring, began opera- 
tions last week. The company has a capital stock of 
$25,000, with Walter T. Startzman as president, John 
Ryan vice president and treasurer and F. A. Broadbent 
secretary. 

Many bay vessels laden with lumber arrived in port 
last week. Receipts of shortleaf pine were large, but 
most of these stocks had been sold before arrival and 
no difficulty will be experienced in taking care of the 
additions to the local supply. 

David S. Buck, of Buck & Snodgrass, of Johnson City, 
Tenn., in this city last week, expressed himself as well 
satisfied with the prevailing state of the trade. 

The Richmond Cedar Works is being considerably em- 
barrassed in making deliveries of lumber by the burning 
week before last of its large mill about 40 miles from 
Norfolk. The company will rebuild the plant as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made, its product 
being greatly in demand. 


NEW MACHINE CATALOG. 


The Crescent Machine Co., of Leetonia, Ohio, has just 
issued for the convenience of the trade its 1913 catalog 
of Crescent wood-working machinery. The booklet con- 
tains many attractive illustrated descriptions of the 
numerous machines turned out by the Crescent company, 
together with the necessary tables of dimensions, capaci- 
ties, and power required for the operation of the 
machines. In addition a table of freight rates from 
Leetonia to the principal shipping points of the United 
States, together with a general index, are included in 
the book. On the title page the Crescent company has 
noted the principal new features that have been added 
to its product during the year. On the same page it 
announces also that its next catalog will be issued the 
latter part of: December, -1913. This serves as notice 
to the user that when that time arrives he should secure 
a new catalog in order to keep his information up to 
date regarding Crescent machines. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 23.—So far as price and 
demand are concerned, there appear to be no marked 
changes in the situation. Considerably more new busi- 
ness Offers than is accepted and considerably more busi- 
ness is booked day by day and week by week than is 
shipped. 

The export trade is hampered not only by scarcity of 
steamer room, but by threats of increases in ocean 
rates that already are complained against as prohibitive. 
A 43-cent rate to Liverpool was quotel by local agents 
a few days ago, it is said, this being an advance of 
13 cents over August quotations to the same port. Cot- 
ton rates are relatively higher and cotton tonnage is 
given the preference this season, as it was last. Few 
tramp steamers or none are available, so that the regu- 
lar lines to Europe have things pretty much their own 
way. Their agents are reluctant to discuss the rate 
advances, but declare that in spite of their altitude 
more tonnage is offered than can be expeditiously 
handled. 

The quarrel over the issuance of through lading bills 
on export shipments of forest products seems to be 
approaching the critical stage. The Illinois Central 
freight officials have issued the following notice: 


On account of the accumulation at New Orleans caused 
by the steamship lines failing to provide ships for moving 
export traffic booked by such lines, effective at once, we will 
not issue through bills of lading for or accept shipments 
for foreign destinations via the following lines: Gans line, 
Creole (Becker) line, Creole (Pierce) line, Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line, Lamport & Holt line. 

Of the 3,000 or more cars of forest products tied up 
here waiting ocean shipment on through lading bills, 
the Illinois Central system has about 1,500. The steam- 
ship agents have flatly refused to participate in the 
agreement recently drafted to regulate the issuance of 
through lading bills by trans-Mississippi lines. Shippers 
meanwhile are ground beneath the upper and the nether 
millstones. It is probable that the differences will 
have to be fought out before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or in the courts. 

Unless all present signs are deceptive, the coming 
season will witness record-breaking sales of cutover 
lands in Louisiana to bona fide homeseekers and settlers. 
Last week the land department of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., which is marketing a cut-over tract of 70,000 
acres near Kentwood, La., brought down a party from 
the Middle West, to inspect the ‘‘ Kentwood farms.’’ 
P. L. Hawkins, the company’s representative in personal 
charge of the excursion, reports that the homeseekers pur- 
chased 3,500 acres and that many of them would move 
to Louisiana this fall. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SuHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 23.—Prices of lumber continue 
to go higher and the manufacturers still report more 
orders than they can fill, and there is no improvement 
in the ear situation. An advance of about $2 on all 
items the last two weeks brings the advance in price 
since January up to about $5; more than that on some 
items, but an average of about $5. The majority of the 
mills in the yellow pine section are now using September 
10 basis list, having discontinued the use of August 4 
basis. 

Stocks in the wholesale and retail lumber yards are 
much depleted and consumption is largely increased. 
The manufacturers are from 30 to 40 days behind the 
orders, and, in the opinion of some of the millmen, a 
year will be required to replenish stocks in both whole- 
sale and retail yards. Few mills are able to take care 
of all the orders. For weeks they have been shipping 
more than their production and consequently their stocks 
are badly depleted. Owing to this scarcity of lumber it 
is not expected that prices will fall below what they 
now are for at least a year, and very likely not for sev- 
eral years. 

Car siding is in great demand, selling for $27 at the 
mill, which is $7 in excess of the price the first of the 
year. This applies to 9- and 18-foot lengths. Heart 
ties are selling for $17 mill basis, which is also a large 
advance, due to heavy demand for this item. 

Local dealers are booking dimension at $4 off Sep- 
tember 10 basis, which is $1 above August 4. Boards 
are selling August basis or $5 off September 10 list. 

The 59 members of the Brotherhood of Timber Work- 
ers arrested in connection with the labor riot July 7 at 
Grabow, La., were arraigned in court a few days ago in 
Calcasieu Parish and entered pleas of not guilty. They 
are due to go to trial October 7. The arraignments 
followed the court’s denial of a motion by the attorneys 
of the defense to quash the indictments on the ground 
that the alleged murders were committed in the new 
parish of Beauregard and not in Calcasieu, and, there- 
fore Caleasieu had no jurisdiction whatsoever. The 
defense also tried to have the cases transferred to the 
new parish, recently given its birth, but the effort failed, 
the court deciding that the riot was in Caleasieu and 
should be investigated there. 

Reports received are that a mammoth sawmill and 
veneering plant is going to be erected near Tallulah, 
in the northeastern part of the State, by the Singer 
Manufacturing Co., of Cairo, Ill. The timber for these 
plants will come from 65,000 acres of land recently 
purchased by the Singer company from G. B. Hummer, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and includes the Englewood 
tract, on which is located a large mill, built a few years 
ago but not operated. The citizens of Tallulah are rais- 
ing a cash bonus to give to the Singer company a site 


for the two plants, work on which is expected to be 
started at an early date. 

The sawmill owned by B. L. Collins at Grand Cane, 
La., which has been undergoing a thorough overhauling, 
will be in operation soon. 

There are prospects for a factory for the manufacture 
of onion crates and similar products being established 
at Orange, Tex. D. S. and K. B. Boyd, of Grand 
Rapids and Owosso, Mich., respectively, arrrved in Orange 
recently with a view of securing a location for the 
plant they expect to locate in that town. The business 
men of Orange, through the commercial club, are show- 
ing active interest in the project. 

Progress is reported in connection with the plana of 
Paul N. Anger, a well-known lumber mill builder, of 
Ruston, La., to establish a giant paper mill in Shreve- 
port. Mr. Anger has interested the president of one of 
the big yellow pine companies here, who states a New 
York financier has agreed to invest a big slice of money 
and has enough English capital interested to finance 
the whole proposition. Mr. Anger met with the execu- 
tive committee of the local chamber of commerce a few 
days ago, and although the proceedings would not be 
disclosed it was stated that the meeting was very satis- 
factory to all concerned. It is understood that a number 
of mills have agreed to furnish waste for the paper 
plant, and attention now is being given the site and 
railroad rates. 

The Louisiana Railroad Commission has postponed 
until October the hearing of the uniform mileage freight 
rate case, which was docketed for consideration at the 
regular commission meeting in Baton Rouge this month. 
The October hearing will be in New Orleans, the date to 
be announced later. Shreveport, which started the fight 
for uniform rates in Louisiana, protested against the 
delay, but the commission thought it best to have a spe- 
cial session in New Orleans, where there is strong opposi- 
tion to the proposed rates. 

The South Alabama Lumber Co., which was controlled 
by the late H. H. Wheless, of Shreveport, has been sold 
to J. F. McGowan, a prominent Alabama lumberman, 
who is said to be a large exporter. Mr. McGowan pur- 
chased the concern individually, but it is thought he will 
organize a company later on for continuing the opera- 
tion. The price is reported at $325,000. 

The Nelson-Jacks Lumber Co. is the latest lumber 
concern in Shreveport, the incorporators being: F. E. 
Nelson, N. E. Studebaker, G. H. Cassity, J. H. Jacks 
and F. W. Jacks. The. charter places the capitalization 
at $25,000, and says that the purpose of the company 
is to conduct a wholesale and a retail business. Officers 
are: J. H. Jacks, Wichita, Kans., president; F. W. 
Jacks, Wichita, Kans., vice president, and F. E. Nelson, 
Shreveport, secretary-treasurer. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 23.—All mills in the yellow 
pine belt of southwestern Louisiana are running full time. 
Not a few of them are putting on double shifts. While 
this latter move is to be greatly deplored, the mill opera- 
tors say that they can not possibly avoid such action 
owing to the present demand and the many contracts 
they have on hand unfilled. While there are a few mill 
owners who are not willing to admit it, it is generally 
conceded that the yellow pine market is far better than 
it has been at any other time since the panic, or directly 
thereafter. 

The call comes from all of the eastern wholesale 
markets. St. Louis, St. Joseph and Wichita have taken 
about everything offered in the way of finishing material 
and have even asked for more than the Lake Charles 
mills have been able to supply. St. Louis and Kansas 
City are buying heavier grades. The railroad purchas- 
ing agents are coming into the market, but car repair 
material is not to be had on every hand. 

The export demand is not as good as it was this time 
last month. However, the domestic trade is so active 
at this time that many of the mills doing a big export 
business are finding a market here for the kind of stock 
which is usually sent abroad. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFport, Miss., Sept. 23.—Timber values remain 
about as last stated, although transactions of. note have 
been few. The manufacturers have succeeded in occupy- 
ing themselves with other classes of stock which allow 
better marketable margins and are not severely touched 
by the present unstable condition of foreign demand. 
Shippers, however, occupy a rather untenable position, 
freight rates being extortionate and offers accompany- 
ing specifications hardly approaching the outlay neces- 
sary to move the stock from the mills to ocean bottoms. 

Manufacturers advise that current values are at rock 
bottom for sticks of good average lengths and grade, 
and that future transactions will be reopened with pres- 
ent highest levels as bases. Inquiry shows that demand 
continues of fair extent in European and United King- 
dom ports and that fair quantities of stocks are being 
turned over at the larger pitch pine ports, although prices 
are practically much higher than ever before known. 
Exporters continue in receipt of schedules covering 
stocks wanted for early to middle winter shipment and 
delivery, but the uncertainty of the timber market pre- 
vents exporters and buyers from making closures; 
freights are, of course, an important factor in estimat- 
ing the possibilities of this market and, judging the near 
future possibilities by the recent almost spectacular 
rise, transactions will be further impeded by additional 
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increase in rates, rendering closures on a ¢. i, f. basis 
almost entirely out of the question. 

Trade with the insular buyers is moderate, freight 
rates seriously affecting this business. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 23.—Demand for all grades is 
vood, the mills are still behind in orders, and the car 
shortage is looming up large and is affecting lumber 
shipments to a serious degree. Prices hold firm and 
premiums are being paid for immediate-shipment. The 
lumberman who happens to have a car loaded asks a 
vood advanced price for the material. One carload of 
material was on the track last week and a concern 
received an offer, but quoted a price above the market, 
which was eagerly accepted, provided the shipment could 
he made immediately. The demand for short dimension 
and dressed stock is holding well. Inquiries for long 
dimension are falling off somewhat. The car shortage is 
enabling the mills to catch up with back orders and the 
local yards are restocking. The mills, however, are 
rather adverse to accepting new business until they have 
caught up with orders already in hand. In order to do 
this some of the mills are working night and day. 

Several lumbermen visited the city last week looking 
over the situation and placing orders. Among these 
were A. P. Conklin, of the A. P. Conklin Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. J. Rogers, sales manager of the 
mpire Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, of Fagan & Kirkpatrick, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 24.—Lumber dealers here 
say trade is much better than it was a week or 10 
days ago and they are looking forward to an active 
fall and winter business. Many inquiries are coming 
in and business is brisk, although there is a decided 
scarcity of stocks. Yard stocks are running low and 
nearly all mills are oversold. 

V. W. Long, of the Long Lumber Co., has just 
returned from a trip over the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern railroad, south of York. He says several 
large sawmills in that district have shut down on account 
of not being able to obtain cars for shipping lumber; 
that these mills are refusing orders and will not take 
any more until December. 

Prices of dimension are running high and this is 
the first time this kind of material has sold at list 
prices since 1907. This fact represents an advance of 
#5 a thousand within the last 60 days. The advance of 
prices on flooring and ceiling is not so noticeable, how- 
ever. They have been advanced $2 a thousand and 
demand for both is brisk. Heart railroad bridge and 
trestle timber has advanced from $3 to $10 a thousand 
and sap timber $1 a thousand. Prospects are for a 
steady increase in prices until late fall, with a strong 
demand for all kinds and grades of material. 

This has been moving week with several big lumber 
companies of Birmingham. They are moving to new 
quarters in the American Trust Building, which is near- 
ing completion. The Long Lumber Co. is now located 
on the eighth floor, as is the Fulenwider Material Co. 
The Reed Lumber Co. is occupying offices on the tenth 
floor and the Aeme Coal & Lumber Co. is on the seven- 
teenth floor. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., Sept. 23.—The feature of last week in 
shipping circles in this port was the clearing of the 
British steamship Lord Roberts, the first of the steamers 
of the new line to South America, established by the 
Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and the 
Munson Steamship. Line. The steamer cleared with 
13,477 packages of agricultural implements, 116,620 feet 
of yellow pine lumber and 100 barrels of rosin for Mon- 
tevideo; 324 packages of agricultural implements, and 
3,600 barrels of rosin for Buenos Aires, and 1,518 tons of 
steel rails for San Nicholas. The total valuation of the 
cargo taken from this port is approximately $654,615. 
At Pensacola the Lord Roberts will take on 1,000,000 
feet of yellow pine lumber. It is expected tc make the 
trip outbound in 27 days. 

A well-known lumberman, in discussing the departure 
of the Lord Roberts, said that he was reliably informed 
that shippers were required to pay $22 and $23 a thou 
sand freight in advance for every thousand feet of lum- 
ber forwarded on this vessel. He said that such a thing 
as the prepayment of freight on lumber was unheard of 
before in the lumber trade of Mobile. He accounted for 
it from the fact that there had been many reclamations 
on shipments of lumber to the River Plate from the 
Gulf, with claims that the lumber was not up to specifi- 
cations, thereby delaying the payment of freight on the 
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PLANT OF THE SUMPTER LUMBER CO,, ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


cargo. The managers of the present line had no doubt 
determined to get their freight in advance and thus avoid 
any such delays. In discussing the high freight rates 
he instanced the chartering of a steamer recently at 
$7,000 for 50 days to load lumber and timber here for a 
voyage to the other side, extra days to be paid for at the 
rate of $550 a day. 

There was a very marked increase during the last 
week in the outward movement of lumber and sawn and 
hewn timber, all three of these products showing an in- 
crease over the previous week. Exports during the week 
ended September 21 aggregated 3,353,887 feet, against 
2,046,989 feet the previous week. The outward move- 
ment of sawn timber was 2,936,608 feet, against 1,597,000 
feet for the preceding week, and the exports of hewn 
timber were 675,824 feet, against 326,360 feet for the 
previous week. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HAtTriEsBuRG, Miss., Sept. 24.—Inquiry for all classes 
of lumber continues brisk and price cuts less figure than 
delivery. An unusual number of buyers is traveling 
among the mill districts in search of stock as well as to 
hasten shipment of stock already bought. The gradual 
increase in value is as apparent as before, and prac- 
tically everything on the list shares in this increase, with 
No. 2 boards, ceiling and flooring timbers and dimension 
stock as leaders. Railroad material inquiries are as 
numerous as ever, with the price in line with other items. 
The car shortage has shown very little change during 
the last week, nearly all the mills getting enough to keep 
running but nothing like the amount needed. 

Announcement is made of the acceptance by the J. J. 
White Lumber Co., at McComb, Miss., of the inducement 
offered by Columbia citizens for transfer of the com- 
pany’s large sawmill interest to that city. The J. J. 
White company has large tracts of timber in that vicinity 
and will build a hundred thousand capacity mill. 

In spite of the car handicap, business was never as 
good as it is now with the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 
Export business is notably fine. Buying from abroad 
was never so heavy as at present. Cars are plentiful for 
export trade, this for the reasons that the Gulf is so 
close, and the Mississippi Central Railroad does not 
allow its cars to be diverted from its own tracks. Export 
trade forms at least 3314 per cent of the total demand. 
Interior trade is fine, as good as it was in 1906. Prices 
are gilt-edged. The J. J. Newman Lumber Co. shipped 
600 cars last month, as against a normal of 800 cars. 
The company is getting about 40 per cent of its require- 
ments in box, and 25 per cent in open cars. Trade is so 
good that all three of the company’s plants are running 
day and night, cutting 14,000,000 feet of lumber a 
month. This is necessary to take care of the shipments. 





A GROWING NEW LUMBER TOWN. 


On the site of the old town of Bodga, Miss., thirty-odd 
miles above Meridian, on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
there has sprung up with almost incredible swiftness a 
brand new town, with a new name, new people and new 
environments. ‘The town was officially christened last 
Saturday night. The christening ceremony took the 
form of an old-fashioned house-warming held in the 
new depot, glistening with white paint and hard scrub- 
bing. The new station agent had come to town that 
morning, and he was the master of ceremonies in his 
blue uniform and brass buttons. 

Work was begun on the new town of Electric Mills 
just one year ago. During that time a thriving town has 
sprung up, like a mushroom over night. The town cen- 
ters about the sawmill of the Sumpter Lumber Co., 
father of the town. It is a model town in all respects, 
roomy, sanitary and up-to-date. Moreover, it is one ot 
the busiest towns along the railroad, for, although the 
sawmill has only been in operation since May, it is 
grinding out lumber at the rate of 160,000 feet a day, 
and commercial men drop off of every train and fill up 
the spacious hotel. 

The plant of the Sumpter Lumber Co. is unique in 
many respects. It is a steel and concrete structure, 
electrically driven throughout, which gives the town its 
name. In another issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
have more to say about the details of this plant. The 
trams are made of Novaculite, a patent substance which 
is being used extensively for good roads. There are two 
bands and a gang in the mill. Every piece of machinery 
has its own motor, which supplies it with power. 

The lay-out of the town site is unique. A 600-foot 
park of pine trees separates the white from the colored 
population. The office is built in the middle of a clump 
of pines, as is the hotel. A 1,400-foot artesian well 
supplies water for all purposes. The company owns 
about 175,000 acres of shortleaf timber from which is 
made the celebrated trade-marked ‘‘ Nearwhite’’ lumber. 
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And Interior Trim to match as 
manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber:Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co- 


Macon, Georgia. 
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Lumber Co. Lumber City, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Gum 


EXTRA WIDE PANEL. 


YELLOW PINE 


Band Sawn Lumber. Complete Planing Mill. 
Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


We use American Lumberman Telecode. 
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Stuart Lumber 
Company 


Brinson, Ga. 


Manufacturers 
of 





RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 


H. M. GRAHAM, Pres, & Gen. Mer. We use 
G. J. POPE, Vice-Pres, American Lumberman 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas, Telecode. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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¢ Why Argue About Lumber 


’ with a customer when you 
i can show him stock like 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N.C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Etc. 


Meeting with the Highest Approval Everywhere. 





Car or Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, - Richmond, Va. 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 














Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W.D. Pruden, Sec’y 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Singin 6: Pease RR Co, Wind Naa NC Cole 

bis, N.C, Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 














Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 


HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 








‘THE BRITTON LUMBER CO: 


— Manufacturers of — 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
Rift Sawn Flooring a Specialty 


Telegraph Office, Florala, Ala. 
K LAKEWOOD, 








FLORIDA. 














N.C. and Va. Pines 
Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. >= ‘ 


Inquiries solicited and prompt a +4 
Shipments guaranteed. -* wv 
ea, f 
Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 
Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St., ” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers — Wholesale — Commission F i 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE— 


KILN DRIED NORTH YELL OW PINE 


CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 24.—Plans are about com- 
pleted for the launching of the new Commonwealth Trust 
Co. This company is largely the result of the efforts of 
J. H. Hines, of the Barney & Hines Co., a well-known 
lumber manufacturing and wholesaling econeern. The 
company also does a large business in timberlands, hav- 
ing originally engaged in this to dispose of the holdings 
ot the various members of the firm. The Common- 
wealth Trust Co. will not do a general banking business, 
but will confine itself more to land banking. It is the 
purpose of the company to. assist in putting large bodies 
of land on the market. The company will finance any 
such operations worth financing. Also it is the purpose 
of the company to encourage the investment of foreign 
eapital in southern farming and timberlands. 

Fritz Labonsky, representing F. Bach, of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, was a Memphis visitor last week. The Hamburg con- 
cern imports American logs and lumber and has always 
enjoyed a large volume of trade on this class of material. 
Mueh of its stock comes from the Memphis territory. Mr? 
Labonsky renewed his acquaintance with old friends in 
Memphis and made a number of new connections from which 
he hopes to secure much stock in the future. 

F. W. Dugan, active head of the Dugan Lumber Co., has 
returned irom an inspection tour of his mills in Mississippi 
and Arkansas. Mr. Dugan's largest mill is located at J. T. 
Landing, Ark., in the neighborhood of which town some of 
the finest virgin gum, asb and elm is growing. This is the 
class of timber on which the Arkansas mill is cutting. The 
Mississippi mill is located at Itta Bena and is cutting 
mostly oak. The Dugan company carries a full assortment 
of hardwood lumber and is enjoying a lucrative trade. 

Gideon Anderson, a prominent hardwood lumber manufac- 
turer of St. Louis, was in Memphis the early part of the 
week. The Gideon Andeison Lumber Co. maintains offices 
in St. Louis, where the company not only looks after the 
sales of its Missouri mills but handles a large volume of 
stock from other mills. 

J. S. Bailey, of Bailey & Lattaner, proprietors of the 
General Lumber Co., operators in cypress and southern hard- 
woods, is in the Central West on a combined vacation and 
business trip. Mr. Bailey carried a well filled stock list 
with him when he left Memphis but found conditions so 
good in St. Louis and Chicago that he reports having sold 
2 large portion of the dry stock the company had on hand. 
In view of this situation Mr. Lattaner is hustling to secure 
the output of several smail mills in this section of the 
country. 





Charles Ransom, junior member of Ransom Bros., owners 
of the Gayoco Lumber Co., doing a large yard business in 
Memphis, has returned from a trip to the “ould sod” and 
other foreign countries. Mr. Ransom left about two months 
ago and during his absence spent a few days in each of 
the larger forcign importing centers. At these points Mr. 
Ransom called on the Gayoso Lumber Co.'s brokers and 
renewed his present contracts with many of them. Mr. 
Ransom reports conditions on the other side as being very 
satisfactory. 

eee 


CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 25.—Local lumber concerns 
have had a fair volume of business 
cars is beginning to be felt. 

Hunt, Washington & Smith are pushing the develop- 
ment of 5,000 acres of land in Campbell County, recently 
acquired by that firm. They now have three mills in 
operation, with an output of 25,000 to 30,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily. The land is timbered with native hardwoods, 
including oak and poplar. The firm is shipping and ex- 
porting some of the lumber direct trom the sawmills, and 
some of it will be handled through local yards. 

Secretary Shannon, of the board of trade, is in receipt 
of a letter from a large manufacturer of hames in Ohio, 
seeking to negotiate tor removal of the factory to Nash- 
ville. The larger part of the company’s business is in 
the South. 

J. W. Ozment has filed a bill in the chancery court at 
Nashville against R. M. Pendleton, J. B. Vantrease and 
W. W. Castleman, seeking to wind up a partnership in a 
sawmill and lumber business. Complainant seeks to en- 
join defendants from cutting his timber, alleging various 
unsatisfactory operations of the partnership. 

Frederick Hooton, of C. Noel Legh & Co., Liverpool, 
England, and Charles Wood, a manufacturer of interior 
wood finishings, Birmingham England, were in Nashville 
on a tour of this country. They made contracts for a 
supply of oak for their concerns. They left here for 
New Orleans. 

G. O. Worland, of the Jackson Lumber Co., in Nash- 
ville recently, talked in an optimistic manner regarding 
the veneer business. He was here to look after arrange- 
ments to enlarge the company’s plant, and to increase 
facilities for drying veneers. 





The shortage of 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—Prices are better than for 
some time. Yards and factories are ordering freely and 
the outlook is encouraging. The car shortage is the one 
thing that causes worry. Call for sash and door work 
is excellent and considerable work is being shipped to 
the South and Southwest. The mills are well supplied 
with orders, many of which come from contracts for 
big buildings in course of erection in the city. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., is in 
Kansas City on a_ selling trip and will be back later 
in the week. The office reports that conditions at the mills 
are first class, the only drawback being the scarcity of cars. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Co., returned a few days 
days in the North. He says everything seemed satisfactory 
in that territory. This applies to business and to prices. 
He came back with many orders, enough to keep the com- 
pany busy for a while. He believes there will be a fine fall 
trade. The Lothman company has an advantage over many 
other cypress concerns, in that it is well stocked and can 
ship from the yard here. It can get cars which arrive with 
grain and send them back filled with lumber. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., is 
well pleased with the amount of business being done and 
the prices obtained. Nearly every item on the hardwood 
list is being called for. 









ago from a selling trip of 10. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 24.—Activity among all the 
lumber dealers of this section is general and the scarcity 
of lumber is being felt more than ever. All of the big 
hardwood yards are short on many items, and report 
from the producing end of the industry are not ver) 
encouraging, as all millmen are sold away ahead and 
can not promise any relief for some time. Many of the 
big mills, as well as the smaller ones, are working day 
and night. This is going to be a big lumber year and 
there is every indication that next year will be a bette: 
one, 

There has been an immense amount of development 
work in the building line, both suburban and in the city 
proper. Much of this work now started will reach well 
into next year and plans are being prepared for some ot 
the biggest work yet attempted. The building of the 
new Union Depot and terminals is only one of the big 
railroad improvements to come. The original plans and 
cost of construction called for the outlay of about $40, 
000,000, and it has been only the immense cost that has 
held the project up so long. It is believed though that 
the plans will be somewhat modified to reduce the cost, 
and that the general plan as prepared will be followed 
very closely. This is an improvement that Cincinnati 
must have, and business men are demanding that it be 
made—especially carload buyers and all lumbermen who 
are paying heavy switching costs within the city limits 
owing to the complicated switching service which is to be 
abolished by the new arrangement and switching charges 
reduced one-half in most cases. 

Dealers in yellow pine and cypress have had no com- 
plaint to make this year. Retailers have had all they 
could do to supply the trade and the demand is as good 
now as it was in mid-summer, with prices the highest 
in years. Stocks are low and shipping is badly handi- 
capped by the car shortage as well as the inability of the 
mills to produce stock fast enough. All mills are sold 
ahead and it is difficult to buy any stock for anything 
like prompt delivery. The export trade and the railroad 
demand are very strong and in keeping with the general 
prosperous condition of the market. While many of the 
wholesalers have large orders placed with mills they 
ean not get the stock fast enough to supply the wants 
of the retailers. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 23.—Prices in both hardwoods 
and yellow pine remain strong and have an advancing 
tendency. Dealers who have been going on the plan of 
buying only what was needed for immediate wants are 
now up against it and are trying hard to cover. Fur- 
niture and implement factories are buying more liWer- 
ally, also automobile concerns. The tone of the mar- 
ket is good and the volume of business is all that could 
be asked. Dry stocks are still scaree and mills are 
making an effort to accumulate. There is a good move- 
ment of the lower grades and orders are pretty well 
distributed over the country. The lower grades of oak 
and chestnut are especially strong. Dimension is selling 
well, ‘Transit cars are much in demand and when the 
dealer can see the car number he is anxious to buy at 
almost any price. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for the John R. Gobey 
Lumber Co., says trade is good, both in yellow pine and 
hardwoods, with the car supply insufficient to meet 
demands. He says prices show a tendency to advance 
by leaps and bounds. Those who have lumber in sight 
can get almost any price they ask. 


Benefits of Recent Amendment to Lien Law. 


At a recent special election held in Ohio to vote on a 
number of amendments to the State constitution, a sec- 
tion was adopted giving the general assembly authority— 
to enact laws to secure to mechanics, artisans, laborers, 
sub-contractors and material men, their just dues by direct 
lien upon the property, upon which they have bestowed 
labor or for which they have furnished material. No other 
provision of the constitution shall impair or limit this 
power. 

The section simply broadens the power of the legisla- 
ture to enact such laws as to extend the benefits of the 
mechanic’s lien to sub-contractors and material men and 
also laborers. The section was warmly espoused by 
material men, including lumber dealers all over Ohio, 
and as a result it was adopted by a small margin. 

Building and loan association men say it is feared that 
the amendment, in case the legislature should pass the 
laws intended, would discourage building of homes. The 
building and loan people believe that the legislature 
should surround the law with all possible safeguards in 
order not to discourage home building. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 23.—Gov. Thomas R. Mar- 
shall has issued a proclamation fixing October 9 as fire 
prevention day. The proclamation asks that the day. be 
devoted by citizens of Indiana to taking such steps as 
will reduce the fire hazard. Appropriate programs will 
be observed in the public schools throughout the State. 

During the fall the State board of forestry will plant 
50 acres of the State forest reservation at Henryville 
in black locust, white oak, red oak, catalpa and syea- 
more. The board has distributed 5,000 copies of its 
annual report among the schools of the State. 

Henry C. Atkins, president of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
has been named to represent the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade on the committee on foreign commerce of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He has 
also been named by Mayor Shank as one of the repre- 
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sentatives of the city to the fourth National Conservation 
Congress to be held here October 1 to 4. 

Scott P. Matthews, resident manager of the South 
Arkansas Lumber Co., is sending out cards bearing a 
picture and description of his son, Scott Preston Mat- 
thews, 15 years.old, who has disappeared. It is thought 
the lad was discouraged because he had been kept back 
in his school work on account of illness. 

After spending the summer along the Massachusetts 
coast, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Bachman have returned 
home. 

Ww. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber Co., has 
returned from New York, where he went to meet his sister 
upon her return from Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. burnet, who spent the summer at 
Lake Maxinkuckee, have returned home, 





IN SOUTHERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 28.—Fall business has started 
in well and trade has been fine since the lst of Septem- 
ber. The mills in this section as a rule are being operaced 
on good time and orders and inquiries are coming in 
rapidly. Logs are more plentitul than they were a month 
or so ago. Manufacturers are of the opinion that busi- 
ness wil be good throughout October, November and 
December. Planing-mill men and sash and door men say 
business 1s still active and they look tor no let-up in busi- 
ness until cold weather. 

Albert Starbuck, owner and manager of a sawmill at 
Petersburg, ind., was here Monday ot this week on busi- 
ness. He says his mill is being operated on good time 
and that the outlook for tall and winter business is 
encouraging. 

Benjamin Bosse, head of the Evansville Business Asso- 
ciation and president of the Globe-Bosse-World Lumber 
Co., states negotiations have been closed with a large 
castor factory that will be moved here from Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Charles A. Wolflin, manager of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Co., says the yellow pine business is good. He 
looks for active building operations in Evansville all 
winter and.all of next year. 

Local turniture plants are being operated on fair time 
and orders have been coming in well. Manufacturers of 
tables, desks, chairs and folding beds are doing a good 
business. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., September 23.—Through the instru- 
mentality of George C. Loomis, a leading timberland 
broker and resident of Asheville, a sale has just been 
concluded for the timber rights on 68,000 acres of the 
George W. Vanderbilt Biltmore Pisgah forest, to Lewis 
Carr, the consideration being $816,000. Mr. Carr, for- 
merly of West Virginia, now of Forney, N. C., is one 
of the most noted lumbermen and biggest operators in 
the country. He is president and manager of the Nor- 
wood Lumber Co., operating on Forney’s Creek. As- 
sociated with Mr. Carr in this deal is W. F. Decker, 
manager and secretary-treasurer of the Brevard Tan- 
ning Co, ; 

The stumpage contract allows 22 years for cutting 
and includes all chestnut trees above 14 inches, all 
spruce above 12 inches and all poplar trees above 16 
inches in diameter, thus saving to Mr. Vanderbilt the 
young forest for a hunting and forest preserve. ‘The 
buyers estimate that this stumpage will yield 2,500,000 
feet of lumber and 1,000,000 cords of wood. The land 
affected by this deal lies entirely in Transylvania and 
Henderson Counties. It comprises the Davidson River 
tract of 30,000 acres and the Mills River tract of 38,- 
000 acres. The latter tract includes what are commonly 
known as the Pink Beds and the North and South Fork 
tracts of Mills River. The only tract of timber on the 
estate not affected by the deal is the Bent Creek for- 
est, the connecting link between the Biltmore estate and 
Pisgah forest. Other similar tracts not affected are 
the Boylston, McDowell Creek, and South Hominy for- 
est. The 15,000 acres surrounding Biltmore House is 
not included in the sale. Overton W. Price and W. L. 
Hall, conservationists in the employ of the Forest 
Service, are on the ground and will be in the forest 
for some time. Their mission is to devise the best plan 
for the removal of the timber, making the work con- 
form to the best principles of conservation. The buyers 
contemplate immediate operation and will at once start 
the building of logging roads into the timber and the 
installation of a large band mill on Davidson River. 
They will begin cutting at the earliest possible moment. 

Cc. D. Beadle, Mr. Vanderbilt’s business manager, 
stated yesterday that the price paid for the timber 
would just about cover the combined purchase price, 
cost of clearing titles, and cost of carrying out modern 
methods of conservation on the land for the last 20 
years. This would: leave Mr. Vanderbilt the owner of 
the land and young forest without a particle of ex- 
pense to himself. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Sept. 23.—Business conditions 
continue to steadily improve, with fair prices prevailing 
for all lines of stock. Inquiries are coming in for the 
lower grades and much of this will be moved next month. 
The better grades are moving rapidly and prices remain 
on a firm basis. 

The car shortage continues to be a handicap, but is 
aw better than last week in some sections of the 

tate. 

In the bankruptcy proceedings of the R. M. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., which have been in court here for several years, 
the referee allowed a large number of disputed claims 
last week, which will enable creditors all over the country 
to get their money due from this firm. The case is being 
rapidly closed up and will be settled soon. 

All the retail mills report plenty of business, with 
good prospects for a steady run all winter. This has 


been an exzeptionally good year for the retail dealers 

on account of the large amount of local building. 
Lowther & Fleming, tie dealers, report the tie business 

good and that the cut this summer has been large. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 25.—The W. R. Willett Lum- 
ber Co., this city, will remove in the near future from 
offices in the Keller Building to handsome quarters in 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co.’s new home at 
Fifth Avenue and Jefferson Street. 

The Central Trust & Safety Deposit Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been named as trustee of the new issue of 
$800,000 worth of bonds authorized by the Howard Ship 
Yards & Dock Co., of London, England. The company, 
as a nucleus, owns and operates the famous old Howard 
shipyards in Jeffersonville, Ind., directly across the 
Ohio River from Louisville. A combine of a dozen big 
yards and marine ways along the Ohio is to be effected, 
including properties at Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Cairo, 
Louisville and St. Louis. The London eapitalists be- 
hind the merger propose to promote shipbuilding along 
the most approved lines throughout the Ohio Valley. 

The lumber trade in Kentucky is very much interested 
in the recent proclamation of Gov. James B. McCreary, 
at Frankfort, to the effect that October 8 is to be ‘‘ Fire 
Prevention Day’’ in the Bluegrass Commonwealth. Cit- 
ing last year’s fire loss of nearly $3,700,000 in the 
State as an example of the damage done by the destruc- 
tive element which can be guarded against by cleanliness, 
Gov. McCreary has called upon everyone in the realm 
to take an active interest in clearing away debris and 
threatening piles of rubbish on the date set. 

Since J. E. Barton, the newly-appointed State forester, 
assumed office he has been very busy. He has determined 
to secure, if possibe, 20 acres of land from the State 
hoard of agriculture adjoining the State fair grounds 
in Louisville, to be vsed as a nursery for trees this 
fall. Mr. Barton has been asked by representatives of 
many trades, including the coal and timber consuming 
industries of the State, to examine the timber conditions 
throughout the commonwealth. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRistoL, VA.-TENN., Sept. 25.—Trade is reported more 
brisk than for some time and the general opinion is that 
it will improve much more during the fall. Shipments 
are somewhat better, although there is a scarcity of the 
higher grades of hardwood stock. Buyers on this mar- 
ket for large eastern concerns report considerable diffi- 
culty in securing the stock needed. There seems to be a 
good supply of the lower grades of stock. The yards 
are fairly well stocked, with the exception of the higher 
grades of lumber, on which many of the mills are heavily 
oversold. 

Heavy rains in this section during the last few days 
have made the roads impassable and as a result there has 
been a halt in the hauling from the country mills to the 
railroads. The small mills are getting in good time and 
with continued good weather will run almost to the first 
of the year. 

The first meeting of the creditors of J. A. Wilkinson 
and the J. A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. will be held in 
Bristol this week, at which a trustee will be selected 
to take charge of the assets and look after the interests 
of the creditors, relieving S. C. Edmondson, who has 
been named by Referee in Bankruptcy H. H. Shelton as 
temporary receiver of the company. Price & Price 
(Ltd.), of London, England, will take up the contracts 
of J. A. Wilkinson for export stock, with small mills 
of this territory, aggregating about $300,000. 

After spending several weeks at Charleston, W. Va., 
establishing and operating a new hardwood mill for his 
company, Fred K. Paxton, head of the Paxton Lumber 
Co., of Bristol, has returned to the city. The new 
operation is running full time and has been turning 
out a large amount of high-grade hardwood lumber. The 
company’s mill here-is running and it reports a splendid 
outlook for trade this fall. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The fleet of the H. H. 
Salmon Lumber Co. is at Menominee this week, loading 
hardwood lumber for Buffalo. Manager F. T. Sullivan 
is ——— a good deal of time selling lumber on the 
road. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Co. is receiving stocks of 
oak and ash, among hardwoods. Trade is fair, consider- 
ing the time of year. 

The National Lumber Co. is receiving birch and bass- 
wood, principally, and states that trade is growing right 
_— H. B. Gorsline has returned from Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Anthony Miller finds that the hardwood trade is a little 
better than a short time ago. He is bringing in stocks 
of various hardwoods, including ash, maple and basswood. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. is getting in a 
lot of plain oak from the South and will have shipments 
coming for several weeks. A large amount of birch is 
also being received. 

Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling state that the lumber 
market is beginning to develop a stronger tone and that 
the improvement in sales is good. Stocks are being 
brought in ahead of a probable acute car shortage. 

PPA BBA PPP 


SPECIAL PRICES ON RUBBER BELTING. 

Hines & Coon, of 124-126 Pearl Street, and 6 and 8 
Hartford Place, Boston, Mass., specialize in the manu- 
facture and jobbing of mill supplies and belting, oils, 
packing and glue. The company’s factory is at East 
Cambridge, and among its products are ‘‘Hug-It’’ belt 
dressing, ‘‘Coon’’ joint cement and ‘‘Ruby-Rub’’ oil 
metal polish. The concern is just now making some 
special prices on rubber belting. 
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Possess that element of satisfaction, uni- 
formity and quality that is demanded 
these days by dealers who cater to an 
exacting trade. We make a specialty of 


“N.C. Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shing- 
les, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber, and Cross Arms 
for Telegraph & Telephone Poles 


and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet 


and we ship by either rail or water. 


JohnL.RoperLumberCo. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
1865 NORFOLK, VA. 1912 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg., - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - - - - NEW YORK. 
Prudential Building, - - - - BUFFALO,N.Y. 
170 Summer Street, - - - . BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO”™ NORFOLK 
A.B. C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 


N.C. 
PINE 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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Guy I. Buell, Pres. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. 


?/ Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 
General Sales Offices:— Mills: 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, SUFFOLK, VA. 
NEW YORK. SPRING HOPE, N. C. 


G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
G. L. Hume, Sec. 
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Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1xS No. 1 Barn 





2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This — 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn ss 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. i Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 


6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts on 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long een 
application. 


30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 




















Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 





We Have in Stock— 


11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
50,000 ft.5-4 “ ss “s 
80,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common ‘ 
30,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 
150,000 ft. 5-4 ‘“ . 
120,000 ft. 8-4 ‘“‘ 7 


Write for Prices. 





Mich. 


Johannesburg, 





Any Items Here You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4 Ist and 2nds Basswood. 

150 000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 

250,000 ft. 5-4 No. | Common and Better Basswood. 
20,000 ft. 5-4 White Basswood. 
8,000 ft. 6-4 White Basswood. 

75,000 ft. 6-4 No. | Common and Better Basswood. 
28,000 ft. 8-4 No. | Common and Better Basswood. 

1 Car 5-4x9 Ist and 2nds Hard Maple. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. wicuicis 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. , 


Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 
E. B. Foss & Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 


Established 1877 Telecode Used. 























CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 24.—Lumbermen, architects 
and contractors are confident that a record amount of 
fall building will be carried on this season, despite the 
fact that building operations were unusually active dur- 
ing the summer. Reports from country dealers are that 
farmers in most sections of the State will do more than 
the usual amount of building this fall. A record-breaking 
grain crop has been harvested and threshed and crop ex- 
perts say that the corn crop will be especially large, so 
there is plenty of confidence and money among the 
farmers. 

During the last week 103 permits were issued by the 
Milwaukee building inspector, representing buildings 
which will cost $182,542. During the corresponding week 
a year ago, a total of 105 permits was granted, repre- 
senting an investment of $131,980. 

Demand for hemlock seems to be especially strong 
and the call from local dealers and country yards seems 
to take up all the surplus stocks turned out by the 
manufacturers in this State. Local wholesalers say that 
manufacturers are shipping out their stocks as fast as 
they are manufactured. Demand from eastern consumers 
is stronger than usual. The hardwood market is holding 
firm, with stocks light in most lines, as usual. Con- 
sumers are all anxious for immediate delivery, but whole- 
salers report that it is almost impossible to secure prompt 
delivery on orders placed with the mills. Low grades of 
northern hardwoods are nearly depleted, largely as a 
result of the improvement in demand from the local 
box manufacturers, although the shortage in upper-grade 
stuff has naturally resulted in a better demand for low 
grades from many sources. Maple is in brisk demand, 
with all the maple flooring manufacturers busy and with 
plenty of orders on hand. Birch and basswood stocks in 
northern hardwoods are light, with demand active. Plain 
and quarter-sawed oak in southern woods are wanted by 
the trade, the supply being light and much difficulty 
being experienced in getting in shipments. 

D. M. Kneeland, of Milwaukee, a member of the Kneeland- 
McLurg Lumber Co., which recently purchased the property 
of the John R. Davis Lumber Co. at Phillips, reports that 
his company has begun the erection of the main sawmill at 
Phillips. The new structure will be 74 by 252 feet and will 
have a capacity of 100,000 feet for a 10-hour run. The 
equipment for the plant has been ordered and will be on 
the ground shortly for installation. The plant will be elec- 
trically operated and will be one of the finest in northern 
Wisconsin. Work on the remodeling of the company’s plant 
at Lugerville, located a few miles from Phillips, is pro- 
gressing favorably and it is expected that the mill will be 
placed in operation about October 1. 

The Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, well-known manu- 
facturer of woodworking machinery, has installed a new 
circulating air plant. 

John Evans, manager of the Stoughton Lumber Associa- 
tion, at Stoughton, has announced that he has disposed of 
his stock in the organization to John H. Bjoin, president of 
the concern. Mr. Evans was one of the promoters of the 
lumber organization, established in 1900. Mr. Evans will 
remain as manager until the expiration of his term in 
January. 

The Tomahawk Lumber Co., of Tomahawk, has completed 
the installation of separate power in its planing mill and 
will operate the plant throughout the coming winter. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIS., Sept. 24.—The Mellen Cedar Co., re- 
cently organized in Mellen, is perfecting organization 
and getting its business lined up for the winter’s work. 
The company intends to move its shingle mill from Cay- 
uga to Mellen and to operate an extensive cedar yard 
in connection with the mill. 

Teams have been busy hauling lumber to the site of 
the proposed mill at Phillips and soon the erection of a 
100,000-foot capacity mill for the John R. Davis Lumber 
Co. will begin. The work of erecting a mill for the 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. will be pushed with all 
possible rapidity and it will be in operation as soon as 
possible. Work at the Lugerville plant of this company 
is progressing. 

M. L. Hodson, of Chicago, with the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., was in Ashland recently on his way to 
Chicago. He was at Washburn, having abstracts made 
for disposal of big tract of land owned by the White 
River Lumber Co. in the vicinity of Mason to a Chicago 
colonization company. The White River Lumber Co. is 
owned by the Hines company, so this sale is practically 
made by the Hines company. From what Mr. Hodson 
says about 83,000 acres will be embraced in this sale, 
and as these lands have been held at about $5.50°an acre 
by the Hines company this involves a consideration of 
nearly $500,000. 

The Northern Wisconsin Lumber Co.’s mill at Hay- 
ward has closed and the plant is not expected to be 
operated again. This mill is owned by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., and all the timber belonging to the com- 
pany adjacent to the mill his been cut. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Sept. 23.—The feature of the last 
week has been the great demand from commission men 
and jobbers for all kinds of lumber. This always fore- 
tells an immediate rush for lumber, for these men can 
foresee the market. Inquiries are coming from all 
points, but chiefly from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and some Indiana points. Grand 
Rapids seems to be quiet. The call is not limited to 
any particular kind of lumber, though crating is per- 
haps wanted as much as anything. 

The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. says that in the last 
few days it has been securing an advance of $1 a thou- 
sand on upper grade basswood. This concern has a lot 
of lumber tied up on the West Side in Wausau by the 
dynamiting of the railroad bridge during recent high 





water. A new bridge is being built and in a short time 
the company will be able to resume shipping. The Conro 
Lumber Co. is having offices fitted up in the down-town 
district in the building occupied by C. P. Crosby. All oi 
the lumber offices will be within a few blocks of each 
other, now that the Brown Bros. Lumber Co. has moved 
its office down from the mill. The only exception is 
that of the Robbins Lumber Co., whose office will remain 
at the mill. 

C. P. Crosby will probably cut some of his timber at 
Goodnow and Harshaw this winter, and either sell the 
logs on track or put in a small mill. 

Hardwood lumber continues in good demand, though 
with the approach of fall weather there seems to be 
more demand for pine and hemlock than for some time. 
Retail yards are preparing for a heavy trade and many 
of them are not carrying large stocks, preferring to 
buy from hand to mouth. All hardwoods are equally 
wanted, except rock elm, which is not in strong demand. 
The fact is though rock elm is scarce and customers are 
taking to maple as a substitute. Birch is improving 
in demand and price. Sales of firsts and seconds clear 
have been made at $41.50 and $42 delivered on Chicago 
rate. One sale of No. 3 common was made at $11 
f. o. b. for inch. Some of the sawmills which are holding 
their stocks for increased prices are asking even higher 
prices than the above, but the market has not climbed 
to their level as yet, though at the rate it has gone it is 
likely to reach almost any figure. Prices on low grades 
of hardwood have advanced in the last three or four 
months from 33 per cent to 60 per cent on different 
kinds and thicknesses. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., September 23.—The M. & M. Box 
Co is improving the pier adjacent to its local plant. 
Large quantities of box lumber are being brought in 
by boat. 

The steamer Lewis Pahlow and the barges Delta and 
Bates loaded lumber here for Chicago last week. The 
Pahlow has made 20 trips thus far this season, each 
time with one or two tows. 

C. G. Dreutzer has sold most of the lumber cut last 
winter on the Shoreside lands to the Sawyer Lumber 
Co., of Sturgeon Bay. The total included about 50,000 
feet of pine. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Co. will log on twenty-three 
forties near Rib Lake this winter. About 125 men 
will be employed all during the season. 

Fred Carney has gone to Massey, Ont., 
the interests of the 


to look after 
Carney Lumber Co. there. 


MICHIGAN 




















THE CITY OF STRAITS. 


Detroit, MICH., Sept. 24.—Lumbermen of Detroit, 
wholesalers and retailers, are planning a ‘‘ get together’’ 
function, one in which the members of the trade will 
have an opportunity to meet one another, get acquainted 
and have a good time generally. The plan is in charge 
of John C. Stuart, manager of the C. W. Kotcher Lum- 
ber Co., and a number of other enterprising lumbermen. 
Thus far no date has been fixed for the gathering, which 
will take the form of a sumptuous banquet, at which 
addresses pertaining to the lumber trade will be given, 
followed by a program of music and social converse and 
smoking. In all probability the outing will take place 
at the Casino on Belle IsJe or at Log Cabin Inn, both 
ideal places for an event of the kind. 

Local lumberyards were never any busier than they 
are now; in fact, the dealers are not looking for busi- 
ness at all, simply taking what comes to them. Orders 
are piling up with all the firms and the trade could 
scarcely be more prosperous. The market is holding 
firm, under the heavy demands. All kinds of lumber are 
handled in the rush, but norway pine is especially de- 
sired, because of the high price of yellow pine. The 
building permits taken out in Detroit last week were 
valued at $393,445, an increase of $14,579 over the 
figures of the previous week. For the corresponding 
week in 1911 the value of permits was $250,365. 

The Cartier Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Ludington was 
destroyed by fire September 18. The loss is $40,000, 
with insurance of $25,000. The company expects to 
replace the burned structure with a steel mill, as the 
Cartier Estate has timber enough to supply logs for 10 
r 20 years. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Sept. 23.—A cargo of between 
75,000 and 80,000 cedar posts arrived at Menominee last 


week from the St. Ignace region, the posts being con-. 


signed to the C. J. Huebel Cedar Post & Lumber Co. 
The cargo is nearly twice the size of the largest ever 
before received at Menominee. Heretofore a load of 
20,000 pieces was a large one and a load of 40,000 poles 
had been extraordinary. 

The steamers City of New Baltimore and Addie Wade 
are hauling lumber from Wells to this city. The schooner 
Rouse Simmons took a cargo of lumber to Chicago last 
week. The schooner: Augustus made its last trip of the 
season with a cargo of edgings to Manitowoc, Wis. The 
schooner Carrier took lumber to Chicago. The James 
Mowatt took lumber to Milwaukee, as did the steamer 
Marshal Butters, the M. D. Hossack posts, the City of 
Sheybogan bark and the Arendal wood. 

Cedar River is as busy a lumber town as ever this 
season, although its neighbor Ford River has been aban- 
doned. The mills and yards are busy and large ship- 
ments of lumber and cedar are being made by water. 
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a MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 24.—The State of Minne 
ita will sell about 50,000,000 feet of standing timber 
at auction at the State capitol in St. Paul on October 
>. The examiners have recommended for sale tracts 
estimating about 35,000,000 of pine and 15,000,000 feet 
of mixed timber, and the sale is expected to bring the 
state elose to $400,000 for its trust funds. 

EK. O. MeGlauflin, of the Northwestern Lumber Co., 
lfoquiam, Wash., who was in the lumber business in 











yards for the construction of corn cribs and other farm 
buildings. 

KE. A. Lynn, who has been manager of the Winner 
yard of the Floete Lumber Co. for the last year, has 
been promoted to the position of auditor for the same 
company. 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NEbR., Sept. 23.—General conditions continue 
good and lumber sales are keeping well up to the aver- 
age. A little falling off is noticed on the part of whole- 
salers in placing orders for mill shipment. Quick ship- 
ment and transit car demand is strong. Prices continue 
strong and are steadier than for the last two months. 
The new September 10 yellow pine basis is not in general 
use here as yet. 


BIRCH 


Interior Finish was used exclusively 
throughout the Multnomah Hotel, 
of Portland, Ore., and it is said to 
be one of the most handsomely 
furnished hostelries on the West 
Coast. 


















\linnesota until his removal west about 10 years ago, 
has been here with his wife, visiting friends, after which 
they left for an eastern trip. 

L. D. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Olwell Co., Everett, 
Wash., has been in Minneapolis looking over business 
conditions. 

J. W. Benham, of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, 
was in Minneapelis last week looking into the white cedar 
situation, 

Frank W. Shepard, of the Shepard-Traill Lumber Co., 
s back from the Pacific coast, after spending several 
months at the company’s Seattle office. He will remain 
wre for some time, looking after the Minneapolis end 
of the business. Mr. Shepard says the mills on the 
Coast seem to have all they can handle, and the general 
situation seems very favorable. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., Sept. 24.—Orders continue to come in 
freely and the mills are securing all the business they 
can take eare of with the present labor supply.  Ship- 
ments are still restricted to some extent by inability 
to get loading crews. Owing to this condition little 
effort is being made to get new business, as the mills 
are not inclined to load up with orders that can not be 
shipped promptly. One of the local concerns reports 
that its traveling men have been held at home for the 
last month with no immediate prospect of their being 
sent out. 

The price list issued in August has been canceled and 
a new list making a wider change in prices than any 
issued for some time past is in the hands of the printers. 

The car situation is becoming more troublesome and 
the impending shortage has shown considerable tendency 
to materialize during the last week. One of the lines 
has almost wholly failed to furnish cars for foreign load- 
ing and others have not brought in all that orders 
call for. 





THE MIDDLE WEST 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoL., Sept. 23.—A fair business is reported 
by jobbers and retailers, regardless of the upward 
tendeney in prices on building material. ‘Two advances 
on fir of $1 each are recorded for September. Shingles, 
however, have taken a tumble from the recent high- 
water mark of $3.40, and are selling here at $3.05. 

The Sarvis Lumber Co. is preparing the site for its 
new mill near Steamboat Springs. The first car of 
machinery has already arrived and work has started on 
the side tracks, which will be nearly half a mile in 
length. ; ; 

The Mountain States Telephone Co. has notified the 
Forest Service that it will give free toll service in all 
States in which it operates, for the reporting of fires. 
The offer of free service also includes private citizens 
who wish to report fires. 

W. M. Dickinson has sold his interest in the W. M. Dick- 
inson Lumber Co, to W. F. McCue, The headquarters of the 
company are located at Lamar. ° 

President Esworthy, of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was a Denver visitor last week. 

William Gibson, of the Gibson Lumber Co., has left for 
the Aztec and Farmington country on an inspection of his 
company’s branches. 














IN THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 


Sioux Fats, S. Dak., Sept. 23.—Ernest Liebenstein, a 
brother of George Liebenstein, general manager of the 
McGowan Lumber Co., has arrived and assumed charge 
of the company’s yard at Sisseton. He is a good business 
man and is experienced in the lumber trade. 

The Winkel Lumber Co. has decided to concentrate its 
business and accordingly has closed its yard at Isabel 
and will move the stock to some other place. The fact 
has been demonstrated that seven lumberyards are too 
many for a town the size of Isabel since the rush re- 
sulting from the building of houses on the homesteads 
in this vicinity has abated. A reduction in the number 
of yards will not work a hardship on the town or 
country, but will make those that remain stronger. 

Theo. Giertz, who had been in charge of the Queal 
lumberyard at Humboldt for some time, has been trans- 
ferred to a yard closer to his old home at Paullina, 
Iowa, and already has departed for his new location. He 
has been succeeded as manager of the local yard by 
C. A. Palmer, late of Johnstown, Nebr., but who form- 
erly was a resident of Hetland, S. Dak. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Baltic Cooperative 
Lumber Co., Baltic, it was decided to make extensive 
improvements to the property of the company. 

number of the farmers living in the vicinity of 
Chancellor are engaged in hauling lumber from the locai 





as the Crown Lumber & Silo Co. 


A_ new silo concern has been organized in Omaha known 
The capitalization is said 
to be $100,000 and the directors are: C. H. Walrath, C. E. 
Walrath and A. Thorne Swift. These men are all con- 
nected with the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., of Omaha. 
The work of this new silo firm will be primarily to push 
the merit of the Crown stave. 

The Excelsior Lumber Co., of Ainsworth, has sold its 
lumber interests to the Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., of 
= Mr. Rogers, formerly of Seward, will manage the 
yard, 

k. W. Sisson, at Ainsworth, is retiring from active busi- 
ness. His lumber interests at that point are being turned 
over to his son, Ff. W. Sisson, jr., and Joe Baldwin, William 
Sawyer and Edward Stauffer, 

I’, A. Fellers, of Elk Creek, has completed and moved into 
a fine new shed and office. 

Omaha's great annual entertainment is on. Ak-Sar-Ben 
is worth attending. The splendid electrical parade will be 
held Wednesday night, October 2, 





NEW CORPORATION LAW. 

_ Hartiessure, Miss., Sept. 23.—Corporations capital- 
ized at more than $4,000,000, organized for the purpose 
of engaging in agricultural pursuits, have been formed 
in the State within the last 10 days, and will submit their 
charters to Gov. Brewer for approval prior to the Ist 
of November, on which date the new statute prohibiting 
corporations from acquiring lands for agricultural pur- 
poses goes into effect. A majority of these corpora- 
tions are located in the delta and Gov. Brewer has been 
directly or indirectly interested in the formation of 
several of the companies. In fact, his present business 
trip to the East is for the purpose of negotiating a 
million-dollar investment in the fertile lands of the 
delta. 

Gov. Brewer is also one of the principal promoters 
of a syndicate formed in Wilkinson County, in the south- 
western part of the State, which has acquired 7,000 
acres of timberlands. His associates in this deal are 
R. N. Miller, a Hazelhurst lawyer, and C. B. Box, a 
Memphis capitalist. The cash price paid for the tract 
was $75,000. A company will be formed to erect a mill 
and manufacture the timber into lumber. 





TRI-STATE FAIR. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 24.—Fully in keeping. with 
promises that had been made by officials that this year’s 
Tri-State Fair would be greater and better in every way 
than any other southern fair, the big show opened Mon- 
day of this week. The fair will close Sunday, September 
29, at 12 p. m. Attendance the first day broke all 
previous records for this section of the country. Local 
sash, door and blind factories, planing mills and furni- 
ture factories were all represented with handsome speci- 
mens of the sort of work they turn out. The Memphis 
Machine Works, the Allen Engineering Co., the Memphis 
Steel Construction Co., the Southern Boiler & Tank 
Works, as well as other leading machinery concerns, had 
booths and complete exhibits of their wares. Among the 
large woodworking establishments represented were the 
Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis Sash & Door Co., York 
Lumber & Manufacturing-Co., Freidel Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Memphis Furniture Co. and the Memphis 
Hardwood F'looring Co. 





VARIANCE IN BIDS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 23.—It is interesting in this 
day of investigations to note the bids recently made on 
two small Government orders by a number of wholesalers 
and manufacturers of lumber. The wide variance in 
these bids in themselves should be ample proof that prices 
are by no means fixed. On one order of only 225,243 
feet the high and low bids varied over $2,200 and on the 
other, an order for 402,507 feet, the bids varied over 
$1,400. The bids on 225,234 feet of fir were: 
Covington Tismner Co. ,. Reme . 6.6 6656 6 cise cetes de we GBS 
C. ME. MoCoy, BMIMMORPSI, Mimi... oo once veccccvees 
Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle 
Index Galena Lumber Co., Index... 


Cad Oregon Lumber Co.,' SGRttle. «2.0.0. cc cccecc ven 
Sommerville Bros., Napavine....... PES Denia eindetiin eh 








Bi, TE. Walte, BMIMNGADGNS.. . occ siccccesccss 

Union Lanner Co., UO BRU 6 65s 6 ie ccerdereee wes 

ee ec, ig ETO ea 505g 056. 6:0 40d Fide Hew gee ... 5,538.36 
Marsh @ Bingham, CnicOgo......cicccesccccccccccce SB OCOSL 


On 402,507 feet of fir: 


Allen & Nelson Mill Co., Seattle........ 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Bordeaux...... 
Covington Lumber ~-Co., Kent.,.....006.5 eee 
Old Oregon Lumber Coe., Settle. oc i ceccese ecw’ 
GEMAMGTVINIG ESPON, INNGDOVENGs 600 cc ce cicesaccecceeves 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett 
Wachee Bil SO., TOCOMIR 6c ccce ccc vec cereere. 
G) Bilas & Bros., BuUmkalo. < occ cccicncse. 


—erererreoe 
MAYOR LAYS FIRST BLOCK. 

CrowLEy, La., Sept. 23.—This is another enterprising 
southern city that has become an advocate of wood block 
paving, a contract having been let for a large area of 
this paving. The beginning of this work was made the 
oceasion of a celebration and the first creosoted wooden 
block was laid by the mayor of the city in the presence 
of a large number of people. 

















We specialize in Birch Interior 
Finish, Moulding and 
Flooring. 











In addition to Birch we also 
have a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and we’ll quote 
on either regular or specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


North Western Lumber Co. 


Stanley, Wisconsin. 















Hemlock 
© Basswood 


Bass 


enoonse: 


We manufacture all 
our timber and al- 
ways have a large 
assortment of good 
tock on hand. 


ete 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


Schofield, Wis. 






OR ese 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 


We Solicit your Inquiries for — 
White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book ‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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SME HARDWOODS. 





a iin 
_ For Quick Shipment 


WILL OFFER: 


. 


5 Cars 1" 1s and 2s 


POPLAR 


At Very Low Prices. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





20,000,000 ft. Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 


A few specials on which we will name attractive prices. 
200,000 ft. 1” to 5” 1s and 2s Poplar. 
175,000 ft. 5-4 to 10-4” No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
100,009 ft. 1x13 to 17” Poplar Box Boards. 
100.000 ft. 1” 1s and 2s Basswood. 
475,000 ft. 1” to 3” 1s and 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” No. 1 Com. Qtd. Whi. Oak. 
125,000 ft. 1” to 2” No.1 Com. Qtd. Red Oak. 
100,000 ft. 6-4 and 10-4” 1s and 2s Hickory. 
250,000 ft. 1” to 3” No. 1 Com. Hickory. 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” 1s and 2s Chestnut. 
200,000 ft. 1” to 2”” No. 1 Com. Chestnut. 








Write to the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company for prices 
on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 


e © 


IRJEJD) ae 
GUM : 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 




















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


Basswood 


And Elim Lumber and Crating Stock 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Menominee, 


Michigan. 








We Have Thick Poplar — 
{ You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


il 
2/4" and 3' Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 


Write us for Quotations, 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. e 














THE KEYSTONE STATE 




























QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Lumber Moving Freely at Firm Prices—Hemlock 
Soars to a Record-Breaking Price Level—Docks 
Full of Shipping. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 23.—The general demand 
for lumber is still strong, and wholesalers are easily dis- 
posing of any stock they can deliver at firm prices. 
Plain oak is still in most demand among hardwoods, 
although the entire line is active and firm in price for 
dry lumber. White pine is moving steadily, and prices 
are maintained. Spruce is still searce, with price steady. 
Cypress holds its own, and little is offered for prompt 
shipment. Hemlock has reached what is said to be the 
highest price in its history in this market, another raise 
of 50 cents on the base price having become effective. 
Yellow pine is still scarce, the shortage in timbers being 
felt seriously in manufacturing building work. North Caro- 
lina pine is very active, and stock is readily disposed of 
at good prices. 

The report of the bureau of building inspection showed 
increased activity last week, during which 201 permits 
were issued for 280 operations, calling for an expenditure 
of $722,005. Little dwelling work is included. 

Shingles continue to rise in price, but are facing an 
apathy in buying that is tending toward the boosting 
ot other roofing materials. The lath market has been 
somewhat eased by several cargoes of eastern spruce, but 
price remains firm, and little of the present lot will reach 
stock, as most of it has been sold ahead. 

League Island Navy Yard has every berth occupied, 
with the back channel full, and no room in the basin; 
the last vessel to come in is lying at anchor in the river. 
The British steamer Queen Wilhelmina, with a 5,000-ton 
eargo of valuable merchandise, had considerable difficulty 
in finding a place to discharge. The docks are full of 
shipping, and in some cases vessels are anchored in mid- 
stream waiting for their turn at the piers. The Graf 
Waldersee, of the Hamburg-American line, has just ar- 
rived with the largest number of cabin passengers and 
the biggest cargo ever brought to the port in one vessel. 
This making of a new record for cargo size has oe- 
curred three times within a year. 

The office of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. has lately 
added to its art coJection a magnificent photograph of the 
steamship Thelma loaded with lumber and piling for the 
Panama Canal. This is one of several cargoes this company 
has supplied for Isthmian work. i 

The Penn-Sumter Lumber Co. is the title of a_manufac- 
turing concern which has been organized by R. W. Wistar, 
F. S. Underhill and T. N. Nixon, this city, Samuel Roberts, 
of Norristown, Pa., and associates. The company has 4,000 
acres of timber in Clarendon County, S. C., which will be 
hauled in logs to its mill at Sumter, and there worked and 
shipped. Most of the tract is virgin shortleaf pine, with 
some longleaf. eee a 

Charles Este, of the Charles Este Co., is enjoying life 
through a restful vacation in a cosy bungalow in the moun- 
tains, after having worked steadily for many years. 

Thomas B. Rutter, jr.. of Mingus & Rutter, is making a 
tour of the mills in West Virginia, Tennessee and North 
Carolina, 5 ; 

Samuel B. Vrooman has returned from a summer trip 
abroad. 

The office of William Whitmer & Son is illuminated by 
the radiant face of Ralph Brining, who is just beaming over 
the arrival of Miss Mary Catharine, the first addition to 
his family. f 

John J. Rumbarger has returned from a trip to some of 
the more remote hardwood mills of the South, where he 
succeeded in buying some dry lumber ready for shipment. 

Stuart W. Buck, of the Estate of Daniel Buck, sailed for 
sermuda on Tuesday of last week for a two weeks’ trip. 

Among visiting lumbermen last week were: H. C. Wolfe, 
secretary of the Fitzgerald-Speer Lumber Co., of Pen Argyl; 
David S. Buck, of the Buck & Snodgrass Lumber Co., John- 
son City, Tenn.; C. B. von Cannon, vice president of the 
J. Walter Wright Lumber Co., Mountain City, Tenn.; Mr. 
Bradley, of the Bradley Lumber Co., Abington, Va.; F. F. 
Fish, secretary and treasurer, and H. A. Hoover, chief in- 
spector of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
A. H. Swift, of C. H. Swift & Son, of Utica, N. Y 
n~wn 


AN UNEXPLOITED LABRADOR SPRUCE AREA. 

PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Sept. 25.—Henry G. Bryant, presi- 
dent of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, re- 
turned last week from a trip to hitherto-unexplored re- 
gions of Labrador. Mr. Bryant, who left this city early 
in July, had an expert assistant in R. W. Porter, of 
Maine. Among the many important discoveries reported 
by the expedition was the mapping of 2,500 square miles 
of virgin spruce within easy working distance of the 
water along the course of St. Augustine River. 








EXPANSION A NECESSITY. 

The accompanying illustration shows the new factory 
and office of the Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co., at 
Front Street and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
structure’s frontage is 200 feet and depth 235 feet. The 
second floor to a depth of 35 feet is devoted to offices. 


— 


Back of the offices the building is one story high, with 
sawtooth roof. As the bulk of the company’s business is 
importing the shops will be used at present only for 
repair work and for manufacturing the new Hess-Brigiit 
double row bearings. The accompanying cut shows {he 
nucleus of a larger plant which it is intended to erect 
eventually, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 24.—The general business of 
the Pittsburgh territory continues on the broad seale of 
a week ago, with every bit of capacity of iron and steel 
being driven to the limit to meet the demands of eou- 
sumers, and the prices of materials going steadily higher 
in spite of all efforts to check them by the conservative 
elements of the iron and steel trade. Active buildin 
operations seem to be at a standstill compared wit 
other sections. Especially is this the case in other tha 
industrial building. Retail yard trade is partieula 
quiet, but the impression is gaining ground that an end 
to this peculiar condition is in sight. Pittsburgh is in 
line for extensive business and commercial building con 
struction, warehouse construction and a large amount o' 
dwelling house construction, all of which promises to 
come out in the spring. Yard men, however, are not 
willing to stock up in view of this, but show a dispos 
tion to let matters take their own course and when the 
trade comes meet it on the higher level of prices. TI 
coal mining and coking districts continue under th 
strongest possible movement, and the demand is in excess 
of the supply, with higher prices ranging than for a long 
time. This has made the market for mine material ver) 
active. Searcity of labor continues to be one of the 
general factors to hold back the full enjoyment of th 
present business situation. 


r 
> 

l 
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Trade Gossip. 


President W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber Manu 
facturing Co., who has been in the South for some time 
going over the mill operations at Paxton, Fla., returned this 
week. This company reports an excellent run of business 
with a bright outlook for the fall and winter seasons with 
exception of the car shortage and difficulty in securing 
stocks, 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., is 
back from the Northwest and believes that there will be 
no shortage of white pine stocks this winter, with excep- 
tion of low grades, but that prices will stay firm on these 
grades of lumber. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. expects that within another 
month it will have its new timber track of 15,000 acres 
along the Cheat River in West Virginia in active opera- 
tion. The mill capacity will be increased somewhat through 
the use of the old Kendall mill, which is being recon 
structed. The railroad entering the timberland will be 
available within a short time for active service. G. M. 
Chambers, secretary of the company, is in Philadelphia this 
week arranging to move his family to Pittsburgh, where 
he will locate as his permanent headquarters. The Kendall 
company reports a strenuous demand for lumber and a gen 
erally oversold condition of the mills, making it difficult to 
fill orders by any producing company. 

The Forest Lumber Co. notes an increased volume of de- 
mand and a much stronger price ruling for all grades of 
lumber. In spite of the car shortage and general conges- 
tion of the mills, President Debold, of this company, re- 
gards the outlook as most promising, with generally higher 
average prices for lumber than have been maintained for 
some years, 

Bemis & Vosburgh are enjoying a strong run of trade and 
Mr. Vosburgh is optimistic regarding the future conditions 
of the trade, in spite of the difficulties facing all lumber- 
men in securing stocks and particularly in getting any sort 
of service from railroads, while buyers are taking business 
without any guarantee of shipment. 

. Germain, president of the Germain Co., reports 
the lumber business the best in years, and the future 
brighter than it has been in a long time. The difficulty in 
securing stocks is very great, but this company is meeting 
with considerable success along that line, especially in’ the 
South, <A. C. Stewart, the New Orleans representative, is 
visiting in Pittsburgh this week. A. A. Germain, who has 
been in the Canadian Northwest, has returned home enthu- 
siastic over his visit to a large ranch in which he is in- 
terested. 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 25.—An important event in local 
business circles is the visit of the delegates to the con- 
vention of international chambers of commerce who will 
be in this city October 1 and at Niagara Falls on the 
day following. President O. E. Yeager, of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, states that between 400 and 500 
visitors will arrive and that they will be elaborately en- 
tertained. 

The Emporium Lumber Co, is putting all its construe- 
tion work in the Adirondacks on the railroad, which it 
will carry as far as possible this fall. It had been hoped 
that the company’s new lumber headquarters, near the 
eastern end of the railroad, which is to be called Conifer, 
could be earried forward considerably this fall, as more 
buildings are needed, but that will have to be left until 
spring. The village will be near Childwood, on the New 




















NEW FACTORY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS OF THE HESS-BRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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York Central. President W. L. Sykes was able to spend 
io days here this week, dut has gone away again. 

Referring to the purchase of additional land by the 
New York & Batavia Woodworking Co., at Batavia, J. N. 
Seateherd, president of the company, states that the land 
will be used for storage purposes and for the kiln-drying 
t lumber, and not for a new plant for metal manu- 
facture. 

The sawmill of the Goodyear Lumber Co. at Norwich, 
Pa., has been in operation nearly a year and is sawing 
nut about 260,000 feet of hemlock daily. The average 
daily shipment is 25 carloads. Enough lumber is in sight 
io keep the mill in operation for at least six years. Em- 
»loyment is given at the mill and in the woods to 450 
men and mill operations are going on day and night. 
(he prosperity of the town is also being aided by the 
kindling-wood factory, lath mill, chemical factory and 
stave mill, 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 24.—All reports show a good 
run of business, or at least as much as reasonably can 
be taken care of. Some of the dealers are still handi- 
capped in placing orders with southern mills, but from 
present indications the car shortage is beginning to loosen 
up somewhat and deliveries are becoming a little better. 

Prices in most lines continue firm with the possible 
exception of red cedar shingles, which are being quoted 
a little easier. Northern stocks generally are firm, but 
local dealers are well supplied, having made good pur- 
chases earlier in the season. Yellow pine prices hold 
firm, with no particular indication of a break. Some 
mills are reported as practically refusing orders and 
stuting that with the shortage of cars they are unable 
to make any more shipments than they have booked. 

Locally every yard is doing a fair business. The build- 
ing trades are generally busy and many of the local 
factories are running at full capacity. Boxes and crat- 
ing are moving well. 

A new lumber firm named Jenks & Gee has opened 
offices at 406-7 Swetland Building to conduct a general 
commission lumber business. The members are Owen T. 
Jenks and Frank H. Gee, both of whom have been con- 
nected with the local wholesale market for a number of 
vears. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 











A LUMBER CENTER OF NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 23.—The outlook for a long and 
steady season of active business is regarded as very 
bright by the trade. At the offices of both the whole- 
salers and retailers the reports were of the same trend, 
that, in effect, business is more than normally good and 
to all appearances will continue on the same basis. But 
with hardly a discrimination as to the brand or source 
of lumber the dealers complain that the market is steady 
and high, with an upward tendency, Should there be 
an unusually heavy demand for fall trade the cost of 
lumber is expected to soar. 

The city building department reports an increase in the 
total amount involved in construction work this week, as 
compared with last week. The list of 47 permits for new 
buildings and alterations aggregates $187,150, as against 
$177,530 for the preceding week, when 46 permits were 
issued. 

Albert Wolf, of the Murphey-Hardy company, reports 
steady arrivals of hemlock and spruce from West Virginia, 
and quantities of pine from Canadian sections. This con- 
cern uses railroads exclusively, despite the car shortage 
conditions which prevail in West Virginia. 

James Cromell, one of the largest dealers here, is 
sojourning in the White Mountains of New Hampshire. He 
will return early next week. : 

A newcomer in the wholesale field here is Frank V. Davis, 
who opened offices in the Shubert Building last week. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGor, ME., Sept. 23.—The revival of the demand 
for spruce lumber and the high prices now prevailing 
will doubtless encourage Maine lumbermen to make a 
full eut this winter, and already operations have begun 
in many parts of the State. No logs were left in the 
woods last spring, all drives being ‘‘clean,’’ and the 
stock of logs to be carried over to the spring of 1913, 
either in boom or at the mills, will be much less than 
usual, so that, with a continuance of even moderate 
business, there should be a market next year for more 
logs than were cut last winter. Labor is plentiful at 
about the same wages as were paid last season, although 
the old-time native expert woodsmen are yearly becom- 
ing fewer and the camps more and more dependent upon 
unskilled labor recruited in the cities. 

The Penobscot mills are all running at capacity, and 
the demand for tonnage continues to exceed the supply. 
The arrival in Bangor this week of a barge to load lum- 
ber for Boston is regarded by many as a forerunner of 
the time when, the old coasting fleet having disappeared, 
Maine’s lumber, like Maine’s lime and much of the stone, 
will be carried in unrigged craft, towed by tugs. 

Spruce stumpage, which in olden times cost about 
$1.25 a thousand, is now quoted as high as $6.50 in 
especially favorable locations. 


LIABILITY OF THE SURVEYOR. 
Aveusta, Mp., Sept. 24.—A rescript by Chief Justice 
William Penn Whitehouse, made public last week, makes 
clear the rule governing the liability of surveyor of 
logs who has been agreed upon by the parties to the 
suit. The case is new in Maine and will have an 
important bearing on future cases. The case involved 


is that of W. D. Hutchins et al., v. Charles D. Mer- 
rill, and went up to the supreme court on exceptions 


from the Kennebec County Superior Court. It was an 
action to recover damages alleged to have resulted from 
the negligence of the scaler in scaling certain logs. The 
defendant was to receive $4.50 a thousand feet for cut- 
ting, yarding and hauling the logs, and the evidence 
tended to show that the fact that the plaintiffs were to 
pay the scaler was taken into consideration in fixing the 
price for cutting and hauling. The jury rendered a ver- 
dict for the plaintiffs of $82.98, showing that dis- 
crepancy found by them was 18,440 feet. Chief Justice 
Whitehouse in conclusion says: 

It is obvious that the rule contended for by the plaintiff 
would in every case expose the surveyor to the vexations and 
hazards of suit at the instance of the dissatisfied party, and 
thus be destructive of the surveyor’s independence and his 
power to discharge his duties as an arbitrator properly and 
efficiently. Such a doctrine would be fraught with conse- 
quences too mischievous to receive the sanction of the court. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Sept. 24.—Demand for all kinds of lumber 
is strong. Mill stocks in some lines are so badly broken 
that wholesalers are unable to figure even for a short 
period ahead with any degree of accuracy and there has 
undoubtedly never been a time where so much caution 
was required in booking business. Retail yards are 
greatly in need of some sizes and managers find that 
prompt shipments can not be obtained as readily as a 
few weeks ago. On top of this comes the car shortage 
situation, which is beginning to be keenly felt in several 
lines. 

The building demand is good and contractors are of 
the opinion that prospects were never healthier. The 
money market could be better, but title companies have 
expressed the opinion that there will be plenty of money 
for sound propositions. 

















FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N, Y., Sept. 24.—Shippers are 
rushing as much stock forward as possible from the 
head of the lakes to escape the advance which is ex- 
pected in the rates from upper lake ports the Ist of 
October. Receipts are unusually heavy at the Tona- 
wandas as a result. Fully 20 vessels will arrive this 
week, carrying approximately 16,000,000 feet. Big car- 
goes are in order, the boats loading to their full capacity 
with the well-seasoned lumber now available. 

Assurances that the break at Bushnell’s Basin will be 
repaired early next month, permitting a resumption of 
navigation on Erie Canal, have caused shippers to load 
and clear several cargoes during the last few days for 
Albany, New York and other points beyond the point 
where the break occurred nearly a month ago. During 
the third week of September about 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber passed into the canal at the Tonawandas, most of 
which was consigned to points this side of Bushnell’s 
Basin, principally Rochester. 

Scarcity of cars for shipping lumber has ¢aused White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell to close their planing mill for a 
few days for repairs. The mill will resume operation 





Friday. This firm expects to receive 50,000,000 feet of 
stock before the close of navigation. Already over 


30,000,000 feet has arrived. Seven vessels are due this 
week with 6,000,000 feet more. 


NEW DEVICE TO PREVENT STAIN. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 25.—Through his attorneys 
at Washington, D. C., J. P. Sullivan, a wholesaler of 
hardwood lumber, with offices in the Randolph Building, 
has been advised that patents have been issued to him 
covering his improved method for the prevention of sap 
stain in all varieties of lumber. The idea evolved by Mr. 
Sullivan consists of a simple and inexpensive machine 
to generate electricity in such voltage as will decompose 
and utterly destroy the fungus growth producing sap 
stain in lumber. Innumerable tests have established 
beyond dispute that a high voltage current of electricity 
will entirely counteract the tendency of tannie acid and 
alkali to combine to produce the fungus growth which 
results in sap stain. In conjunction with F. G. Proutt, 
a prominent electrical engineer, Mr. Sullivan is develop- 
ing the machine referred to. It is to be so constructed 
as to permit of lumber being run through it after leav- 
ing the trimmer—much along the same lines as lumber 
is now earried from the trimmer to vats, where it is 
soda dipped. The machine in a slightly different form 
can also be used on standing timber or for preventing 
the stain in the log, but the inventor considers it more 
feasible to do the work on the lumber, as it is easier 
to handle. In 60 days machines will be at work in this 
section. 








APPRECIATION OF MERIT. 


The Grand Rapids Veneer Works, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has recently closed kiln contracts with the follow- 
ing: 

Henry Shenk Co., Erie, Pa.; J. A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., 
sristol, Va.-Tenn.; Interior Woodwork Co., Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Day Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Western. Steel Car & 
Foundry Co., Hegewisch, Ill.: Colter & Co., Bucyrus, Ohio; 
Canada Furniture Manufacturers (Ltd.), Berlin, Ont., and 
Woodstock, Ont.; Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, 
Pa.; Sporleder Manufacturing Co., Wauwatosa, Wis.: 


Schwager & Nettleton Mills, Seattle, Wash.: Cobbs & 
Mitchell (Ine.), Cadillac, Mich.; Yellow Poplar Lumber 


Co., Coal Grove, Ohio: The Gall Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, 
Ont., and the Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, La. 

The character of the manufacturing concerns noted 
and their geographical position indicate, in a measure, 
the estimation in which the Grand-Rapids Veneer Works 
kiln is held. 


(ME = HARDWOODS. - 
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We want to sell as follows :— 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK. 




















4-4 1s and 2s. - . - 7 cars. 
4-4No.1Common, - - 8 cars. 
5-4 1s and 2s, - . - 2 cars. 
5410” andwider, - - 1 car. 
6-4 1s and 2s, . . - 1 car. 
6-410” andwider, - - 1 car. 


PLAIN RED OAK. 


4-4 1s and 2s, - - 5 cars. 
4-4No.1Common,_ - - 10 cats, 
5-4 1s and 2s 16” and wider. 1 car. 


5-4 Step Stock 11” and wider, 2 cars. 
8-4 1s and 2s, - = 3 cars. 
POPLAR. 


4-4 Panel and wide 
No. 1 21” to 39”, . 












3 cars, 


Band Sawed Tennessee Stock. 





G.H. Evans Lumber Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











Built Up Veneer 


GUM AND COTTONWOOD 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


— ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


SEND US YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS. 








Anderson- Tully Company 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
























GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
‘' SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











Oak and Gum in Stock ini: ou,°” 


7 Cars 4-4 1 & 2 Qtrd White Oak. 
s “ “ Com. Qtrd White Oak. 


qe * “ 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak. 
s.°* “ Com. Red Gum. 

25 “ “ 1 & 2 Sap Gum. 

16° “ Com. Sap Gum. 


Oak Timbers, any size, to order. 
STEWART -GREER LUMBER CO. 
MILLS: | onghaw. le Sales Office, ST. LOUIS. 


(Hendersons Mound, La. 



















OAK FLOORING 




















The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 





483-549 Neilston Street¢ | 





Office and Yards, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
* Old Fashioned ” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 


General Offices, 
West 3rd Street. 


ROCKEFELLER BLDG, 
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eS C. Crane & Company, > 


Re HARDWOOD snncasesnai 








CINCINNATI, O. 
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BRYCE, WHITE & Co. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall St. LONDON 


Established in London for over a Quarter of a Century. 
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on these 


We have for 
Quick Sale 
1,000,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Tennessee Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 


Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to Pittsburgh, Pa. 


White Pine 


30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 
80 M ft. 1x10 D. 





ell us your needs 
or get our prices 


items of 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. Ix 8D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inqu'ries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine " 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

Orrawa, Ont., Sept. 24.—The number of men from 
Ottawa and the Ottawa Valley going to the shanties this 
year will be considerably less than in former years. The 
reason is that the lumber firms are not planning to cut so 
many logs as heretofore. J. R. Booth, for example, will 
have 12 camps less than usual, so that as the average num- 
ber of men in a camp is 125 there will be a difference of 
about 1,600 men. Mr. Booth has been putting more logs into 
the water each year than the mills at the Chaudiere could 
eut and consequently has been gradually accumulating a 
big surplus. It is estimated that if the firm did not 
eut a log hereafter there are enough already on their 
way down the rivers to keep the mills going three or 
four years. Some smaller firms are. not cutting at all 
in the woods this winter, their supply of logs either 
being sufficient or their timber limits having all been cut 
over. The E. D. Eddy company, W. C. Edwards com- 
pany, Hawkesbury Lumber Co., Shepard & Morse com- 
pany and Gilmour & Hughson company will, however, 
eut about up to last year’s total. 

Figures received from building inspectors in Canadian 
cities and towns show that August is far ahead of the 
same month last year in the estimated value of building 
permits granted. The grand total of permits issued in 
August was $19,903,172. This shows an increase of 56.8 
per cent over the totals for August of last year. 
Ottawa’s increase is less than 1 per cent. 

The wages being paid by Ottawa and Gatineau Valley 
lumbermen to their men this winter are slightly in 
advance of other years, ranging from $30 to $35 a 
month with board and transportation. This is the time 
ot year at which labor is searcest, building operations 
now being in full swing. 

Flags were at half mast on all public buildings and 
business was suspended in Arnprior, Ont., when the 
funeral of the late Hugh F. McLachlin, head of the 
firm McLachlin Bros., of that town, took place last week. 














IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Sept. 23.—Continued activity charac- 
terizes the lumber business in eastern Canada. Ship- 
ments to American centers continue to show some im- 
provement, there being sufficient canal boats to New 
York to supply the demands of shippers. Shipments to 
Great Britain are also good, owing to a brisk demand 
and the desire to anticipate the grain-carrying period, 
which will open within two or three weeks. There are a 
few complaints regarding the shortage of cars, but this 
has not been very serious. Prices are firm. 

Echoes of the Canadian Forestry Association’s con- 
vention recently held in Victoria are reaching here. 
Rk. D. Prettie, superintendent of the forestry branch of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, has just returned from 
the convention and in talking about the work accom- 
plished said: 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has always taken a great 
interest in the doings of the association, and although the 
department of natural resources is a new creation the com- 
pany has nad a forestry department for five years. 

‘the work of this branch has been mainly to ascertain the 
amount of timber tributary to its lines in the West and to 
study forestry conditions in order that future timber traffic 
may be protected from the greatest of all enemies of the 
forest, namely, fires. 

Another matter which came up at the forestry con- 
vention and in which local lumbermen and pulpmen are 
interesting themselves is in connection with the sacrifice 
of young spruce trees for the Christmas tree trade in 
the United States. It is shown that scores of American 
buyers come to Canada each year and buy up tens of 
thousands of spruce trees from 5 to 15 feet in height. 
They pay the ridiculously low price of from % to 1% 
cents a tree in the woods; the farmer hauls them to the 
railways, where they are loaded on cars and shipped to 
the large American centers. The Forestry association 
is trying to put a stop to the practice, as the cutting 
ot these young trees is a serious economic waste. In a 
few years these trees would grow into timber, suitable 
for pulpwood, which is worth at the present time about 
$7 to $8 a cord. As it is now farmers cut their young 
spruce trees by the thousands and receive only a trifling 
sum as the result. The trees themselves are only used 
for a few hours at the most and then are thrown away. 
It is probable that legislation will be sought at the next 
session of the legislature to prevent the wholesale ex 
portation of these small trees. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., September 23.—Business continues 
active, with every prospect of a steady demand until 
building operations are checked by the cold weather. 
Hemlock and red pine are stiffening in price owing to 
the shortage in seasoned stock. The market for yellow 
pine from the south is likely to be considerably affected 
by the proposed increase in American freight rates, and 
the trade has received letters from some southern manu- 
facturers canceling recent quotations, for this material 
until the freight question is settled. Cypress is coming 
more into demand for trim and door work. Lath are 
moving actively but stocks in hand are getting light 
and scarcity is anticipated. 

A meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ section of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association has been called for 
next week when the program for the winter’s work will 
be laid out embracing a number of matters of interest 
to that branch of the trade. 

R. G. Lewis, B. S. F., of the Forestry Branch at 
Ottawa, will leave shortly on an extended visit to the 


Maritime Protinces to make an investigation of the 
wood-using industries. 

A strong appeal is being’ made to the Canadian 
government by the paper and pulp manufacturers backed 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’s Association for tle 
imposition of a prohibitive export duty on pulpwood, 
The latest statistics available as to the production and 
marketing of pulpwood give the total cut in Canada 
as 1,520,227 cords valued at $9,678,616. Of this 67». 
288 cords, or 44.2 per cent was manufactured in Can- 
ada, while 847,939 cords or 55.8 per cent was exporte 
as raw material practically all to the United States, 
The advocates of an export duty urge that if the pulp- 
wood exported had been manufactured in Canada thie 
value would have been three times greater and that 
the country has sustained a loss of about $10,000,000. 
About 75 per cent of the pulpwood exported is eut in 
Quebee and an export duty would be strongly opposed 
by tens of thousands of the owners of pulpwood lands 
on the south side of the St. Lawrence who at present 
supply the American market. For this reason it is 
hardly probable that the movement for the imposition 
of an export duty will be successful. 





AT ALBERTA’S CAPITAL. 

EDMONTON, ALTA., Sept. 23.—Architeects and coi 
tractors report there is every indication that the $13,000, 
000 mark in building construction will be passed this 
year at Edmonton, which means an increase of abou! 
256 per cent over 1911. They say also that 1913 will 
show substantial gains over this year, taking into con 
sideration the structures projected and to be erected 
within the next 15 months. The $10,000,000 mark wa 
passed in August, when 343 permits, involving an aggre 
gate expenditure of $10,250,467, were issued. The fig 
ures for the first eight months of 1911 show buildings 
of a total value of $3,126,413; for the same period in 
1910 they were $1,650,692. 

House builders report they are at least two years 
behind, partly due to the lack of materials and skilled 
workmen, but chiefly as the result of the large influx ot 
population. 

William Gordon, a pioneer of the north country, while 
in Edmonton a few days ago, reported the establishment 
of two sawmills at Fort MeMurray, ‘‘and,’’ he added, 
‘fa big building boom is bound to follow next spring.’’ 
Fort MeMurray is a new town at the confluence of the 
Clearwater and the Athabasca Rivers and is the third 
gateway to the western part of the Dominion. ‘Trans- 
portation facilities are being improved by the provin- 
cial government of Alberta. The road, now being cut 
from the House River to the fort, will enable settlers 
to get into the country more quickly than in the past. 
The Dominion telegraph line will be extended to Fort 
MeMurray in 1913, when it is expected the Dominion 
Government will make some improvements at the rapids. 

Sir Ronald Lane, of London, Eng., president of the 
Peace River Trading Co., a subsidiary of the Western 
Canada Land Co., which owns more than 300,000 acres 
of land in Alberta, who was in Edmonton last week 
with a party of 20 British capitalists, has sent scouts 
into the Peace River country to gather information 
regarding the timber, mineral and agricultural resources 
of the district. The company, which already has trad- 
ing posts at Lesser Slave Lake, Peace River Crossing, 
Dunvegan and Vermillion, expects to extend its opera- 
tions to the Arctic circle. Trading with the Indians on 
a cash basis, retailing supplies and freighting, will be 
the chief business and in addition to this it is expected 
to install sawmills in various parts of the north country. 

Figures given out by the federal census department 
at Ottawa show that Edmonton has 40 manufacturing 
establishments, capitalized at $3,816,120, employing 1,560 
hands, who are paid $1,004,724 in wages and putting 
out $4,493,304 worth of finished products. 

Edgar W. Day, president of the British Trusts (Ltd.), 
of Edmonton, capitalized at $500,000, who returned a 
few days ago from a trip of 800 miles by wagon into 
the Peace River country of northern Alberta and British 
Columbia, reports there are hundreds of millions of feet 
of commercial timber in the region north and west of 
Edmonton. He was accompanied by W. E. H. Carter, 
of Toronto; his son, George Day, and a guide. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 








SpprE 








Cc. L. Croan and W. N. Griffin, of Shepherdsville, Ky., 
recently bought 3.700 acres of timberland in Nelson County, 
which they will develop and on which they will install saw- 
nills. 


The Stout Bros. Lumber Co., of Siler City, N. C., re- 
cently bought 6,000 acres of timberland at Clarkton, in 
Bladen County, for $25,000. The timberland is estimated to 
contain 18,000,000 feet of pine. 


J. H. Webber, of Everett, Wash., and others recently 
bought 1,000 acres of logged-off land from the Wallace Lum- 
ber Co. and will build a shingle mill at Winters Lake to 
manufacture shingles from the stumps, etc. 


The Berry Co., of Oil City, Pa., has bought 500 acres of 
timberland from J. J. Fisher, which will be cut and manu- 
factured. 





J. E. Saunders, of Ashland City, Tenn., bought 2,700 
acres of timberland near Nashville and will install a mill 
to manufacture crossties and building material. 


The largest land deal made in Phillips County, Ark., 
for many years was closed late last week at Helena, Ark. 
Kelly & Allen, Helena representatives of the Kelly Trust 
Co.. Fort Smith, Ark., sold to the Gerard B. Lambert Co., 
with headquarters in New York City, a tract said to contain 
150,000,000 feet of virgin timber. The consideration was 
not made public but local timbermen estimate it to be well 
up in the hundred thousands. The timber lies in the lower 
half of Phillips County and a mill will be erected. 
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COMPLETE SAWMILL OUTFITTER. 


The new Corinth Machine Co., at Corinth, Miss., has 
ared itself in the spot where once stood the old Corinth 
ungine & Boiler Co. From out of the wreck of the 
ld institution Hugh Ray and his business partner, L. F. 
iarrett, with the able assistance of Paul Jones, jr., have 
eared a business which already is making itself felt 
hroughout a wide section of the yellow pine and hard- 
ood timber belt of the South. 


In January, 1912, Mr. Ray and Mr. Garrett took 
ver the business of the defunct Corinth Engine & — repair business. 
soiler Co. This business had been established about new ‘Corinth’? 


lf a dozen years before by J. FE. The follow 


Creary. 


power. 





“CORINTH” SELF-CONTAINED ENGINE 


NEW 


NEW 


ng month the new 
oncerh was incorpo 
rated and then things 
fegan to happen. 
Mr. Ray had pre 
viously been in the 
umber business for 
about 18 years, be- 
vinning at Pocahon 
tas, Tenn., where he 
established the Poea 
hontas Lumber Co., a 
retail concern. In 
1900 he went to Cor- 
nth, where he organ- 


IMPROVED “MISSISSIPPI” 


THE CORINTH 


GANG EDGER 
MACHINE CO. 


MADE BY 





ized the Pocahontas Lumber Co., the largest retail lum- 
ber concern in that section of the State. 
also operates a retail yard at Boonville, Miss. The busi- 
ness is owned by Messrs. Ray and Garrett, who saw the 
possibilities in the Corinth Engine & Boiler Co., which 
led them to buy the business. 

The new Corinth Machine Co. manufactures a full line 
of sawmill as well as other lines of machinery. 
jobs the leading makes of engines and does a general 
The company makes a specialty of the 
engine, in all sizes from 15 to 100 horse- 


The concern 


It also 





“CORINTH” CENTER CRANK ENGINE 


The concern also 
makes the celebrated 
Mississippi gang edg- 
er, which sells all 
over the South, with 
a wide popularity on 
the Pacific coast. Be- 


sides this, the com- 
pany carries a com- 
plete line of mill 
supplies. Mr. Ray 
emphasizes the fact 
that his concern fits 
out sawmills com- 


plete. 





At the Chicago convention of the American Electric 
Railway Manufacturers’ Association, to be held October 
7-11, J. J. McCabe, 30 Church Street, New York, will 
have on exhibition a ‘‘MecCabe’’ latest heavy pattern 
2-inch double spindle lathe, which was designed especially 
for lumber mill repair shops. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows one of the 26-48-inch lathes, in which the wheel 
rest is a heavy, solid block, rigid and powerful in con- 
struction, and especially designed to withstand the severe 
duty imposed by the modern high-power tool steels when 
turning old wheels which have many hard spots. Work 
of this character is about as severe a test us can be put 
to any lathe. 

Use of the Internal Geared Face-plate ‘‘ MeCabe’’ 


handling this heavy work. 


used. 








lathe geared up 72 to 1 provides tremendous power for 


The ‘‘MeCabe’’ lathe is 


found in leading lumber mills throughout the world and 
is intended to hold steel wheels when mounted on axle 
with gear on or off and has given satisfaction wherever 
The ‘‘MecCabe’’ lathe outfit and its attachments 
will be found at booths 236, 238 and 240 Machinery Hall 
during the Chicago convention. 





LARGE FOREIGN CONSIGNMENT OF SAWMILL 
MACHINERY. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 24—The McDonough Manu- 
facturing Co., of Eau Claira, has just shipped the last 


car of a big consignment 
of sawmill machinery to 
the Bahama Timber Co., 
of Wilson City, Bahama 
Islands. The company re- 
cently closed an order for 
furnishing the complete 
plant the Kneeland-Me- 
Lurg Lumber Co. is erect- 
ing at Phillips. This plant 
will be one of the largest 
in Wisconsin and _ its 
equipment will include 
two McDonough Twen- 
tieth Century band mills 
with carriages and steam 


feeds, two horizontal re- 
saws and a third band 
mill for splitting logs. 


The various machines will 
be equipped with electric 
motors. The McDonough 
Manufacturing Co. is now 
filling another order for 
band resawing machinery, 


received from Manchest 
ter, Eng. This order calls 
for the same equipment 


recently shipped to A. 
von Denfer & Co., large 
users of this type of ma- 
chinery in St. Petersburg, 
Russia. The company is 
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| The Floyd-Olmstead Company 
Bulletin Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
) 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
11,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Maple 


117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 


19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Run Hickory 
SELLING AGENTS 

White Lumber Company, 
Johnson City, Tenn. P 







































NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 
Hallowell & Souder, pig tBEtPiis®' pa. 
























(7 . ) 
George Craig Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, seg gee (Philadelphia, chat; 
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Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner Broadway 
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also turning out a com- 
plete sawmill equipment, 


Ideal location. 


Near theatres, shops and Central Park. New 


and Fire-proof. Coolest Summer Hotel in New York, all out- 


side rooms. 


Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up; suites 





McCARE DOUBLE SPINDLE LATHE WITH “NEW” HEAVY PATTERN WHEEL REST 
AND SPECTAL HOLDING FIXTURES 











including _ power- 
house, planing mills, dry 
kilns, ete., for the Sarvis 
Timber Co., of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. Fifteen 
cars of machinery are in- 
cluded in this order. The 
McDonough company is 
well known throughout the 
lumber world as a producer 
of sawmill machinery. 


te 


$4.00 and up. Special rates for summer months. 10 minutes 
walk to 30 theatres. 

Send for Booklet. - 

Patan nin 


HARRY P. STIMSON, power inpeatan. 

















CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS sens for sample bul- 





Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. 


BERMAN, Chicago. 


etins of Advertising 
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ZaS 


We Give 


Quality and Service 


We Sell 


Spruce and Hemlock 
White Pine, Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods of all kinds. 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: ; PHILADELPHIA, 


Branch Office: B. W. CROSS, M 


| 940- 941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Representatives: 


L. T. McDONNELL, 
New Orleans, La. 


CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga. 





§ Franklin Bank Building, 


Pa. 


er. 








— 
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For quick movement on the following 


Band Sawn Lumber. 
POPLAR. 


5-8" 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1__-..-__- 10,000 ft. 
5-8"’ 18 to 21” Panel and No. 1_-__----- 5,000 ft. 
4-4" 24 to 32” Panel and No. 1_____-_. 12,000 ft. 
8-4"x13 to 17” Sign Boards - .... 13,000 ft. 
4-4” Otd. ST } ee eee 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
wy 4 & 13"° SW & No. 2 Com.. - sae ft. 
4-4" S ome -. 15,000 ft. 
5-4""S wr and No. 2 Common -..-- 42,000 ft. 
QUARTERED OAK. 

4-4" 1s and 2s _- 15,000 ft. 
4-4” No. 1 Common....- 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

4-4” Ash 5 to 9” No. 1 Cem. & Bet. 5.000 ft. 
4-4” Basswood LogRun -____- 30,000 ft. 
4-4" White Pine Log Run . 3,000 ft. 
6-4” Hickory Log Run 9 ft. -_-- 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 
1-2x6”" Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 

1-2x6”’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding--_-_--_- 1 Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 &16" 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain ----.--_-- 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber 


Co. 


Special Prices 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


L 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


J 

















MINGUS & RUTTER 













Oak, Poplar, Bass and 


Other 


Hardwoods, Hemlock, N.C. Pine 


— SPECIAL — 


Hemlock Boards and 2’’ and 3’’ Sizes 












PHILADELPHIA, 218 Franklin Bank Building. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





A. M. Chesbrough, the well-known lumberman of 
Toledo, Ohio, and Thompson, Mich., was in Chicago 


for a day or two this week. 


William EK. Eager, the hardwood wholesaler of 
Chicago, left recently for the West Coast. He expects 
to be gone about six weeks. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago 
Lumber Co., of 
for Des 


manager for the G. W. Jones 
Appleton, Wis., left Thursday night 
Moines and other Mississippi Valley points. 
Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., 
Building, Chicago, returned 
to Illinois retailers. 
good. 

Harry Wilber, traveling representative for the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis., who makes 
his headquarters in Madison, is spending several days 
in Chieago this week calling on the lumber trade. 


Chi- 


John 
change 
a visit 
very 


Railway Ex- 
Wednesday from 
He reported business as 


George B. Daniels, of the Collins Lumber Co., 
eago, who has been in the South, returned the latter 
part of last week. He reported that the car short- 
age is a serious problem with the southern manufac- 
turers. 


R. O. Faires, who travels out of Houston, Texas, for 
the Kirby Lumber Co., is in Chicago this week on his 
vacation. He stated that this was a good time to take 
a vacation, as the mills were pretty well sold up on 
everything on the list. 


C. F. Braffett, of the Simonds 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, 
the South this week 
convention at Little 
in Memphis and the 


A. W. Echart, traveling salesman for the Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., who under- 
went an operation at St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn., recently, is doing nicely and hopes to be on 
his territory again in about two weeks. 


Walter L. DeWitt, who represents the Canadian in 
terests of the Seamon-Kent Co., of Meaford, Ont., in 
the United States, with headquarters in the Steger 
Building, Chicago, is spending a day or two this week 
in Michigan in the interests of his concern. 


Manufacturing Co., 
spent several days in 
attending the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Rock and visiting his customers 
Arkansas capital. 


C. W. Jones, general manager of the Ft. Smith Lumber 
Co., Ft. Smith, Ark., was in Chicago this week on one 
of his roundabout tours, visiting seven or eight States 
in three days. He reports that he had had no trouble in 
getting cars and reported business very satisfactory. 


October 1 the Pfannmueller Sens Co., which 
has had its general offices at 3701-8-5-7 South Ashland 


Avenue, Chicago, in connection with its machine shop 
and warehouse at these numbers, will remove its 
executive oftices to Suite 1733 First National Bank 
Suilding. 


Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, left Thursday evening for 
the East. Mr. Pike said that the trip would be a 
combination of business and pleasure. He will visit 
Washington, New York and other centers before his 
return. He expects to be gone 10 days. 


O. M. 
Hoquiam, 


Kellogg of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
Wash., dropped off at Chicago en route to 


his old home in Michigan and then East. Mr. Kel- 
logg was very much pleased with business, both in 
the Northwest and in California, and took this op- 


portunity for a little vacation and business trip. 

W. A. Priddie, sales manager of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., Beaumont, Tex., called at the -office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Wednesday of this week. 
Mr. Priddie confirmed current reports from all direc- 
tions of an ideal state of trade practically without 
precedent in the history of the vellow pine industry. 

R. R. Morris, 
low pine business in 
recently in the South, 


who for 20 years has been in the yel 
Chicago, spent some little time 
returning home the latter part 
of this week. He reports the demand in his line as 
very satisfactory, but some difficulty in filling orders 
as promptly as he would like, owing to the scarcity of 
cars. 


John B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., has been in 
Indianapolis, Ind., this week arranging preliminary 
plans for the annual meeting of the National Con- 
servation Congress, of which he is the president and 
which will convene there next Wednesday. He re- 
turned home on Wednesday and goes back to Indian- 
apolis today. 


Carl Kimball, of Chicago,,now connected with the 
D. K. Jeffries operations at Jeffris, La., spent several 
days in Chicago on his return from the South several 
days ago. Mr. Kimball said that the company had a 
new method of relieving the car stringenev by ship- 
ping their lumber hy barge to St. Louis where they 
were able to distribute to fill their hardwood orders. 


O. T. Swan, in charge of products Forest Service, 
United States Derartment of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C., paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
appreciated visit this week, while en route to his 
home in western Towa for a vacation. Mr. Swan is 
engaged in the preparation of an elakorate showing 
by which the public will be minutely informed with 
respect to the uses to which the various woods of 


much 


commerce are put. When completed, the Service be 
lieves, the showing will prove both interesting and 
valuable. 


A visitor to St. Louis and northern points this week 
was C. V. Edgar of the Edgar Lumber Co., Wesson, 
Ark. Mr. Edgar reported that the car shortage was 
very serious with his company; in fact, they had to 
shut down the mill for a while on account of lack ot 
ears. He said, however, that the demand is splendid 
and he looks forward to a continuance of the present 
trade conditions. 


Jacob Mortenson, of Chicago, who has been travel 
ing in Europe since the middle of June, returned home 
recently much benefited by his trip abroad. He left 
for the Pacific Coast Tuesday evening to be gone 6 
weeks. Mr. Mortenson is particularly interested at 
this time in the operations of the Silverton Lumber 
Co., of Silverton, Ore., a concern which will cut logs 
and sell them to the lumber trade. 


M. H. Kelly of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. oper 
ations at Eugene, Ore., making his home at Duluth, 
Minn., was in Chicago last week, accompanied by his 


family, en route to the East where his boys and girls 
are going to school. Mr. Kelly is a pioneer in the 
coast country and is interested in large timber hold- 
ings on the coast. He is very enthusiastic over pres- 
ent conditions in the West. 


George E. Watson, 


secretary of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ 


Association, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La., made a flying trip to Chicago 
this week and with more haste than seemed neces- 
sary hurried back to St. Louis, his former home, 
where his family were visiting relatives. He will 
return to New Orleans the first of next week. From 
all of which record it may be inferred that Mr. Wat- 
son is some busy. 


Harrison G. Foster, second vice president of» the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
spent several days in Chicago the latter part of last 
week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices a 
much appreciated visit. Last spring Mr. Foster re- 
moved from Minneapolis to the Coast, to resume work 
at headquarters of the concern, where he had been 
previously located. He was optimistic regarding the 
business outlook. He left for home Saturday evening. 


C. W. Johnson, secretary and treasurer of the Pio- 
neer Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., arrived in Chi- 
cago the latter part of last week and spent a few 
days with Edward H. Schafer, vice president of the 
concern, who makes his headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Johnson will visit his parents in Rankin, Ill., for two 
or three days and then leave for the Eastern sea- 
board. Dame rumor has it that when he returns from 
New England he will not be alone; that Mrs. C. W. 
Johnson will bear him company. 


Ben S. Woodhead, 
ber Co.. of 


president of the Beaumont Lum- 
Peaumont, Tex., was among the week’s 
distinguished callers at this office. Mr. Woodhead 
was in conference with his sales manager, W. A. 
Priddie, who had preceded him a week or more in this 
vicinity. Neither gentleman was free to let the grass 
grow under his feet, or to yield himself to the allure- 
ments of luxurious leisure. With a formidable out- 
put of yellow pine products to dispose of and doing 
it, these are a busy twain. 


J. F. Muller & Son, Hamburg, 
Germany, paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a much 
appreciated call last Monday. Mr. Muller is no 
stranger to America, this being his third trip in the 
last decade. He spoke in the highest terms of trade 
conditions in Germany, especially with reference to 
the high-priced faney veneers. His firm also handles 
considerable American walnut and whitewood. He 
said that they had several thousand logs of Amer- 
ican walnut piled in their yard. He left Monday 
night for Indianapolis, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., and 
before his return will visit the exporting centers of 
the South. 


Allan H. Daugharty, for many years connected with 
the lumber business in Chicago, left this week for his 
new home at Portland, Ore., where, associated with Price 
& Pierce (Ltd.), largest operators in Europe and Canada, 
he will organize a company at Portland to increase the 
volume of their export business to continental Europe 
and to the far East. This new move of these large 
lumber operators will no doubt open up new channels 
for the distribution of Coast timber, and Mr. Daugharty 
is accorded by all the best wishes for his success in his 
new field. With his knowledge of the timber business, as 
well as his acquaintance with buyers both at home and 
abroad, this strong connection he has made should be 
advantageous to all concerned. 


Walter Muller, of 


Among the lumbermen visiting Chicago this week 
are: Charles Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Nelson Dueholm,. of Ironwood, Mich.; W. 
W. Parr, of Traverse City, Mich.; Charles L. Schwartz, 
of Naperville, Ill.; W. IF. Hogel, of Elgin, Ill.; J. M. 
Rockwell, of Rockwell Bros. & Co., Houston, Tex.; R. 
M. Farrar, of the South Texas Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; J. C. Ames, of the J. C. Ames Lumber Co., 
Streator, Ill.; Frank J. Fulton, of Louisville, Ky.; 
Charles W. Hall, Sandoval, Ill, and N. Heinemann, 
Wausau, Wis.; R. B. Burke, general manager of the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss.; W. A. 
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Gilchrist, of the Three States Lumbér Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Alex Poulsen, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Joseph Bentley, of the J. A. Bentley 
Lumber Co., Zimmerman, La.; F. H. Bergman, secretary 
The One Minute Manufacturing Co., Newton, Lowa; 
W. H. Guilds, W. K. Guilds & Sons, Wheaton, and Carl 
Baake, Wausau Lumber & Coal Co., South Holland, Ill. 


Mark L. Fleishel, general manager of the Gulf Lum- 
ber Co., Fullerton, La., spent several days here this 
week. He reports an unusual demand at the southern 
Pacific mills for interior Texas and Louisiana trade, 
and said that they were busy, not suffering as much 
as they anticipated from lack of cars, but nevertheless 
suffering. He stated that the new plant for the con- 
verting of wood waste into alcohol would shortly be 
completed. It will be one of the largest operations 
in this line in the South, and will employ several 
hundred men. Its several five-story buildings will 
make Fullerton look like a northern” manufacturing 
city. 





UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 

PirrsBURGH, Pa., Sept. 24.—A lumber company has 
been organized in Pittsburgh which will arouse consider- 
able interest in the trade and clear up a number of mat- 
ters that have been more or less disturbing in connec- 
tion with the recent bankruptcy of A. G. Breitwieser, 
the former president of the Breitwieser-Wilson Lumber 
Co. Under the name the Western Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, the business of the Breitwieser-Wilson Lumber 
Co. will be continued, with William W. Wilson, jr., as 
president, W. J. Harrington, secretary and treasurer, 
and Charles E. Breitwieser a director. A. G. Breitwieser 
will retire from all connection with the company. The 
change brings with it new active blood and financial 
strength. Charles E. Breitwieser, who becomes a mem- 
ber of the corporation, is vice president and treasurer 
of the May Lumber Co., one of the successful retail con- 
cerns in Pittsburgh. It is further stated that F. E. 
Smith, manager of the hardwood department of the com- 
pany, has resigned and W. C. Brown, the well-known 
lumber salesman in Pittsburgh, has been made city sales- 
man and will be in charge of the manufacturing and 
the mill trade. 

W. W. Wilson, jr., president of the Western Lumber 
Co., began his lumber business some years ago, asso- 
ciated with Bemis & Vosburgh. He has been active and 





W. W. WILSON, JR., PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 
President of the Recently Organized Western Lumber Co. 


energetic and through his own exertions the affairs of 
the Breitwieser-Wilson Lumber Co. were kept free from 
the financial entanglement of Mr. Breitwieser personally. 
The company has been in good condition, and has had a 
suecessful year, but the handicap of an unfortunate 
business experience of the former president determined 
the rest of the company to reorganize and inject new 
life and greater strength. Mr. Wilson will continue as 
the active as well as the real head of the company, giv- 
ing the best of his experience and training to the up- 
building of this company. He is being warmly sup- 
ported by the other members and cooperation in all de- 
partments is assured for the future. 

A. G. Breitwieser resigned from all connection with 
the lumber trade, and at a meeting held today wishéd 
the new organization success. In the future he will de- 
vote his time to personal matters, not identified with this 
industry. It is stated by the officials of the company 
that not only has the business of its predecessor been 
remarkably gratifying, but the year will be the best in 
volume of business and in financial success in the com- 
pany’s history. Those best acquainted with the new 
management express warmest approval and good wishes 
for its success. 





CHANGE OF BASE. 

George Bb. Carpenter & Co., who for a number of 
years were located at Market and Wells Streets, Chi- 
cago, are now fully settled in their new home, corner 
of Wells and Michigan Streets. This move was made 
necessary by the concern’s ever increasing business. 
George B. Carpenter established this house in 1840, 
only three years after the incorporation of Chicago 
as a city. Originally the concern’s entire trade was 
in ship-chandlery, sail making, rigging and equip- 
ment for the vessels of the Great Lakes. As Chicago 


> 


became the recognized center of the grain, lumber and 
provision interests, George B. Carpenter & Co. ex- 
tended its lines to include supplies for railroads, 
mills, packing houses, lumber camps and mines, as 
well as its old staples. 

Benjamin Carpenter, treasurer of George B. Car- 
penter & Co., says: ‘‘In our new store we are en- 
deavoring to anticipate every want that the trade in 
its progress Gemands and above all are striving to 
obtain that close personal knowledge of our customers 
and their individual needs which is vital to their 
enduring success.’’ 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

During the week ended September 22 twenty-nine ves- 
sels brought 11,474,000 feet of lumber and 31,000 ties 
to Chicago for distribution. The largest individual 
cargo—1,050,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Charles S. Neff, from Duluth, Minn. The next largest 
cargo—922,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Wotan, 
from Superior, Wis. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were as 
follows: 


September 16—Str. Robert C. Wente, St. James, Mich.. 
242,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Frankfort, Mich., 253,000 
feet; Str. Rhoda Emily, John Island, Ont., 535,000 feet; 
Str. Carrier, Ford River, Mich., 216,000 feet; Str. Arizona, 
Charlevoix, Mich., 425,000 feet. 

September 17—-Str. Mueller, Detour, Mich., 16,000 ties; 
Str. S. BE. Marvin, Fort Wing, Mich., 700,000 feet; Str. 
Alice B. Norris, Two Harbors, Minn., 800,000 feet. 

September 18—Str. Albert Soper, Marinette, Wis., 300,000 
feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 330,000 feet. 

September 19—Str. Butcher Boy, Cheboygan, Mich., 300.- 
000 feet; Str. George C. Markham, Cutler, Mich., 360,000 
feet: Str. C. #. Curtis, Duluth, Minn., 660,000 feet; Str. 
Charles 8S. Neff, Duluth, Minn., 1,050,000 feet; Str. Sidney 
O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 203,000 feet; Str. Delta, Marinette, 
Wis., 350,000 feet. 

September 20—Str. James H. Shrigley, Drummond Island, 
Mich., 15,000 ties; Str. J, Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
400,000 feet; Str. Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 425,000 
feet. 

September 21—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Menominee, Mich., 
335,000 feet: Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 330,000 
feet; Str. Edward Buckley, Meaford, Ont., 310,000 feet: Str. 
Delta, Marinette, Wis., 350,000 feet: Str. Wotan, Superior, 
Wis., 922,000 feet: Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 455,000 feet. 

September 22—Str. O. E. Parks, Naubinway, Mich., 350,- 
000 feet: Str. Mathew Wilson, Big Bay, Mich., 343,000 feet: 
Str. M. F. Butters, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet: Str. Belle 
Brown, Escanaba, Mich., 200,000 feet. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 

The Lumbermen’s Bowling League of Chicago started 
its second yearly schedule—season of 1912-13—this week. 
Last season the league was made up of six teams. This 
season two teams have been added. The scores follow: 

Teams. Ww. L Ps. 
Sash and Doors 0 1,000 
RECKONS 6 5.5.00 Wie's 0:8:0-050 eee s 0 1,000 
Paencke-Leicht ....02ssceee 1 .666 
American Lumberman aus ae 1 .666 
Hardwood ills 2 
American Car & Foundry Co 








209 
.000 


° 229 




















ENN MIDS hao. Shee Fb Wik re Kio 5 rami 3 “000 
Ree RNNINS oc nw aig cosa anne rec 3 .000 
Hoo-Hoo. 2d. 3d. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
So 124 153 139 NE 8 ao wiekeras 118 174 123 
a eee 13838 170 123 RWG os ora owraig 122 145 188 
RENN, a6 0'5.-650.6.652 105 100 119 Lanfenberg ...122 152 151 
WMO? 6005 106 119 133 Vorkeller ..... 127 146 193 
LUGROW «<6. 126 158 146 je Ss | Ue epee 144 152 178 
Totals ......594 700 660 Totals ...... 333 769 «783 
Am. L’b’man, Ist. 2d. 3d. Hardwoods Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Cone ....@...123 193 13 Arnemann ....147 150 158 
Staehlin ...... 33. #156 = 161 ALCO 2 ce cce kee 1S 155 
Matheson ..,..156 160 176 COND os6-0:0 vedo 121 1838 i133 
RN ines ais. ein 938 142 167 Parchman ....1381 1381 187 
Darlington ....148 114 144 DORON «sees cue 165 148 136 
Totals ......633 765 782 Totals .,....693 729 699 
Chestnuts. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hettlers. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
re arr 180 140 2385 Westphal ....,154 W7 134 
Roedter 124 184 146 McGrath ......156 153 203 
uo ee. 145 1389 114 Seifreid .... 166 166 
BUIRTIM 2c ce pe 140 137 116 Brailsford ....172 159 123 
Laregon ......-. 122 104 102 Swafford ...... 210 #158 154 
it! ee 711 704 713 TOMI osc S00 $23 753 780 
Am Car & Fdy. Ist. 2d. 3d. Paepcke-Leicht. ist 2d. 3d. 
Lo): PRE ae 142 164 102 BAtler  wwcesves 112 182 136 
GIRO “ices kes 159 188 151 BE lWLange...... 1138 180 104 
THOMSF ..ccses Co Pere McKenzie ..... 134 95 146 
Johnson ......1386 113 157 Margraf ......200 143 15% 
Coleman ...... 161 149 133 HMemmach ...<..< 163 174 133 
Sellars .-escccccce 187 165 
Totals ......%20 751 708 Totals .....:722 Tt Gi 





A STUDENT OF THE TRADE. 
(Concluded from Front Page.) 


have been largely augmented by purchase and it now 
has approximately timber to insure operation for 15 
years. The Diamond Lumber Co. carries constantly at 
its plant at Green Bay a stock of 14,000,000 to 16,000,000 
feet available for immediate shipment and manufactures 
annually about 30,000,000. Its railroad facilities, both 
rail and lake, are excellent. 

Mr. Phillips has never sought political office, content- 
ing himself in a discharge of good citizenship by intelli- 
gent voting on a basis of independent choice, though 
upon questions of national scope his affiliation is with 
the Republican party. His personal attention is confined 
almost entirely to his business interests and his home life. 
September 21, 1886, Mr. Phillips married Miss C. Elnora 
Green at Saginaw, Mich. To them have been born a 
quartet of lively boys, Harold, Clark, Tifford and John 
T. Phillips, jr., aged respectively 22, 21, 19 and 12 
years. Mr. Phillips is a member of the Methodist- 
Episcopal church and is a Mason of high standing, hold- 
ing membership in Elf Khurefeh Shrine, of Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, and Palestine Commandery No. 20, 
Knights Templar, and in Blue Lodge, Chapter, Shrine 
and Temple he is deservedly popular. His aversion to 
notoriety accounts for the fact that in the lumber annals 
of Wisconsin and Michigan his name seldom appears 
publicly, but in his relation to the lumber trade of the 
two States he is a strong factor and a marked influence 
in progressive and otherwise commendable methods and 
movements. 
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ROOFERS 


6” and 8” 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 


Flooring. 


1x6 and 1x12 
No. 3 Kiln Dried Rough. 


Send us your stock and price list 
to insure quick response. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 




















Long Timbers and 
Yellow Pine Dimension 


are a specialty with us 
and our shipments are 
prompt and satisfactory. 


When in a hurry 
put us to the test. 
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Sherman’s 





Idaho White Pine. 











Spruce. 





Stop, Look, Listen 


Pacific Coast Products. 


Are yours for the asking. 


A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Ave. Potsdam, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. wil tae 





Adirondack and Quebec 


Short and Longleaf Pine. 
















BUFFALO, 











White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


NEW YORK 






















and shipped right. 


Are You Receiving 


Our monthly Stock Lists ? 
They probably contain the 
stock you want. Our stock 
is manufactured, 


graded 


May We Quote You ? 





88 Wall Street 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Hamilton H.Salmon & Co. 


71 South Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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— ASK US FOR— 


HARDWOODS. 


Rooms 871 and 873, 5th Ave. Bldg., 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE 


CANADA SPRUCE and PINE. 
SHINGLES and SIDING. 


~ Peale-Coryell Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK CITY. 















The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(TRMSFER Bhayy’ 
| (6 i ete 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 
TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
00% clear, 90% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"(10"bunches)No sap, parallel edges 




















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS: 













Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 


ing quickest despatch from sea 





Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 

12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for ocastiotion Qoosn freight contracts and effect- 
We handle all classes of cargo, an 
have Special Department Leodiion Export Lumber Shipment. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ALABAMA. Yellow Pine—The E. W. Gates Lumber 
Co. is out of business, 

ARIZONA. Sasco—The Arizona Smelter Co. is out of 
business. f : 

Sasco—The Sasco Lumber Co. is out of business. 

ARKANSAS. Warren—The Texas Hardwood Lumber 


Co. has moved here from Fort Worth, Texas. 

CALIFORNIA. Kingsburg—The Mead Clark Lumber 
Co. will move to Santa Rosa about October 1 and has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000. 

COLORADO. Pagosa Springs—C. W. Houser has been 
succeeded by the Newton Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Milford—The Bridgeport Wood Fin- 
ishing Co. has increased its capital stock from $250,000 
to $400,000. 

Norwich—Henry A. Brewer is out of business, 

IDAHO. Athol—The Athol Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Phoenix Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Charles Passow & Sons have 
changed their firm name to Passow & Sons. 

Chicago—The Kronawetter Mill & Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Krueger & Kronawetter. 

New Memphis—The Queens-Lake Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved. 

Waukegan—George Kirk & Son have been succeeded by 
the Hussey Lumber Co. 

Woosung—W. D. Chase & Co. are out of business. 

INDIANA. Avilla—Yeiser Bros. are out of business. 

Hibbard—The Andreas Bros. have removed to Hanna. 

Indianapolis—The Advance Veneer & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Hoosier Veneer Co. 

IOWA. Des Moines—George Simpson and O. L. Olson 
have bought the business of the Globe Coal Co. from the 
Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co. 

LeGrand—The Bickel Grain Co. has been succeeded by 
B, T.. Cook. 

Robinson—The A. W. Savage Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Robinson Lumber & Grain Co. 

KANSAS. Benedict-Buffalo—The Foster Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by George Fowler & Co., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

Junction City—The Junction City Lumber Co. is closing 
out. 

Kansas City—The Ellis Planing Mill is out of business. 

Kansas City—J. P. Snake is out of business. 

Kansas City—The Wyandotte Planing Mill is out of 
business. 

Nickerson—C. D. Everhart & Co. have 
by the P. Westmacott Lumber Co. 

Oronoaue-St. Francis-Selden-Sharon 
Fowler Lumber Co. has been succeeded bv the Foster 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Georgetown—The Penn Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Penn Lumber & Coal Co. 

Henderson—F. L. Clore & Son are moving their mill to 
Fayette, Aia. 

LOUISIANA. Manistee— 
is out of business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fall River—The Nelson B. Durfee 
planing mill, which was assigned to the Frank L. Allen 
Lumber Co. last spring, has been sold to Joshua T. 
Durfee 

Springfie -1d—The 
move to Keene, N. 

MISSOURI. Bosworth—Henry Herrmann has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. J. Chausse Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—Homer P. Allen has been succeeded by 
Allen & Bosworth. 

Kansas City—The Humphries & Bucklew Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the L. L. Bucklew Lumber Co. 

Owensville—The Owensville Lumber Co. is closing out. 

NEBRASKA.  Ainsworth—The Excelsior Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., 
of Lincoln. 

Imperial—The Fowler Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Foster Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Vesta—E. F. Bell has removed to Tecumseh. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Keene—The Springfield Manufac- 
turing Co., of Springfield, Mass., has moved here. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—The Charles R. Partridge 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Interstate Lum- 
ber Co., recently incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Falconer-Jamestown—The Jamestown 
=— & Veneer Co. has been succeeded by Caflisch 
TOs. 

Lockport—James Clifford & Bro. 
by Martin Clifford. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bolton—The Waccauaw Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $1,600,000, 

Clinton—The Clinton Lumber Co., recently incorporated, 
has changed its name to Vinson, Jones & Finch Co. 

Kinston—The Kinston Manufacturing Co. has removed 
its headauarters from Richmond, Va., to the Law Build- 
ing, Norfolk, Va., and J. T. Deal has bought the plant 
and holdings of the company, but has not yet changed 
the firm name. 

Princeton—The Kneale Lumber Co. is out of business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lankin—The Robertson Lumber 
Co. has bought the yard and business of the McLaughlin 
Lumber Co. and the two firms will be consolidated. 

Page—E, F. Murphy has been succeeded by the Page 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Mendel & Co. and N. Drucker & 
Co. have consolidated and will operate as the Mendel- 
Drucker Trunk Co. 

Middletown—The Middletown Buggy Co. 
its name to the Crescent Motor Truck Co. 

Toledo—Shaffmaster & Stephens will dissolve October 1. 
Mr. Shaffmaster and Mr. Urban will continue in the whole- 
sale lumber business under the name Shaffmaster & Urban, 
and Mr. Stephens will do a wholesale lumber business as 
Ben. L. Stephens & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hazelton—The planing mill of the 
H. F. Bright Lumber Co. has been purchased by David 
Benjamin. 

Pittsburgh—E. V. Babcock & Co, have been succeeded 
by the Babcock Lumber Co. 

Uniontown—C. . Eggers has 
Charles F. Eggers Co. 

TENNESSEE. Morristown—The East Tennessee Lum- 
ber & Development Co. has decided to dissolve and return 
all subscriptions to stockholders. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Texas Hardwood Lumber 
Co. has removed to Warren, Ark 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Kinston Manufacturing Co. 
has moved its headquarters here from Richmond, and 
established its offices in the Law Building, 


WEST VNWVIRGINIA. Huntington—The West Virginia 
Export Timber Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

Shinnston—Riley Bros. 
& Riley. 


been succeeded 


Springs — The 


-The Little River Lumber Co. 


"ie Manufacturing Co. will 
: i 


have been succeeded 


has changed 


been 


have been succeeded by Riley 


succeeded by» 


WISCONSIN. Colfax—The William Raven Lumber Co 
has been succeeded by the Stark & Hurd Lumber Co. 

Milwaukee—The Newlander Furniture Co. has change: 
its name to the Fisher-Arkowitz Furniture Co. 

Monico—The Monico Excelsior Co, has been succeede: 
by the Monico Box & Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
SASKATCHEWAN. Asquith—R. G. Fletcher is closin; 


ut, 
Morse—The Coast Lumber Co. (Ltd.) is closing out. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Advance Lumber Co 

authorized capital $10,000; E. B. Teague, president; E 

Chandler, secretary-treasurer, and C. S. Miller. 
Birmingham—The Brent Lumber Co., 


authorized capi 
tal $50,000; T. E. Brent, president, and John G, Cook 
secretary-treasurer, 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Pine Bluff 
authorized capital $30,000; J. 
and Fred A. Aldrich. 

CALIFORNIA. Pasadena—The Pasadena Lumber Co 
authorized capita) $50,000, 

Tracy—The Good Lumber Co.; 
desto; 
place. 

DELAWARE. Dover—The Carolina Public Service Co 
(to manufacture and deal in timber, ete.), authorized 
capital $2,000,000; Herbert E. Latter, W. J. Maloney, 
E. B. Davis, all of Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Alderman Realty Co. (to 
manufacture lumber, ete.), authorized capital $50,000; 
G. W. Spaulding. A. C. Macy. A. L. Busey, J. D. Alder- 
man, C. A. DuPont, C. _N. Griffin and F. W. Bruce. 

Starke—The Quigley Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; A. G. Paul, president: R. H. Paul, vice 





Spoke Co 
Dallas Dort, D. D. Aitkir 


J. W. Davison, of Mo 
Ruby Davison Good and George A. Good, of thi 






president: A. G. Withee, treasurer, all of Watertown, and 
J. T. Quigley, secretary, of this place. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Kraetzer Co., authorized 


capital $25,000; Henry H. 
John T. Evans. 

KENTUCKY. Fonthill—The 
thorized capital $6,000; T. J. 
J. F. Luttrell. 

Lexington—The Kypade! 
ized canital $500,000; 
A. P. Stevens, Alice 
Forman. 

LOUISIANA, Shreverort—The Nelson-Jacks Lumber 
Co.. authorized capital $95,000; J, H. Jacks, nresident: 
F. W. Jacks. vice president. both of W ichita, Kans., and 
F. E. Nelson, secretary-treasurer, of this place. 

MAINE. Augusta—The Pine Products Co.. 
canital $3200.000; E. M. Leavitt, of Winthrop, 
and treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Manufacturing Co., 
Hills. president; 
L. Pugsley. 

Boston—The Decatur-Chaddick Lumber Co.. authorized 
capital $5.900: Albert F. Decatur, Charles T, Chaddick 
and Francis S. Moulton. 

Rockport—The Stone Veneering Co., authorized cani- 
tal $50.000; Wilbur M. Davis, George L. Story, J. Judson 
Dean and Fred S. Moore. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Detroit Interior Finish & 
Moanufacturirg Co.. authorized canital $40,000, 

Grand Ranids—The Dennis Canadian Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $490,000, 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—The Northern Forest Products 
Co.. authorized canital $50.000; George Schlecht, William 
C. Brown and O. K. Brown. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Treasure Island 
Gravel & Material Co. (to operate sawmi'ls, 
thorized capital $59.090; Lemuel A, Carter 
lace. Charles E. Wallace. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Crown Lumber & Silo Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; C. H. Walrath, C. E. Walrath 
and A. Thorne Swift, all of this city. 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—The John H. 
Co. (to manufacture pianos). authorized capital $125,000; 
John H, and Howard H. Heaton and Larnie B. Shaw. 

Trenton—The Cherioui Land & Sugar Co. (to deal in 
lumber. ete.), authorized capital $300.000: J. Q. Critchlow, 
G. R. Critch'ow, G. R. Guthrie and D. Perales. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—The Konkel Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., authorized capital $29,900: Oscar FE, 
Konkel, Edward M. Tessier, Robert A. Craven and M. E. 
Young 

eenhetien—the Mosaic End-Up Wood Co., 
capital $150.000; Isidor D. Brokaw, John E. 
Michael J. Kenny. 
< = Webster Basket Co., 
$50,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Rudser—The Lizotte Iummber Co., 
authorized capital $5.999; Alfred B. Lizotte, George Sun- 
berg and Jacob S. Odland. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The 
authorized capital $325,000, 

OREGON. Portland—The American Mill-Work & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $19,000. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—The Smokey Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $5,000; J. F. Holt, P. E. Tem- 
pleton, H. H. Clement, L. C. Hardison and Russell Har- 
rison. 

Nashville—The Cooper-Smith Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15.000: E. Dan Smith, J. Frank Johnson, R. B. 
Conner, John Garrett and C. C. Ross. 

Tullahoma—The Hardwood Manufacturing Co., author- 
ized capital $35,000; Harry Parker, J. W. Harton, T. D. 
Lawson and Hugh Ledford. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—The Hill Mining & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; Edgar L, Cowell, presi- 
dent; Joseph E: Oyer, vice president, and Clement F. 
Til, secretary- treasurer, all of Easton, Pa. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—The Wynooche eee 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; Robert G. Shore, B. 
Cheney, T. F. Wilcox, George E. Hubble and Charles 
Willever. 

WISCONSIN. Galesville—The Galesville Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; L. E. Utter, R. E. James and 
Jessie Reid. 

Milwaukee—The National Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; Martin Stark, Otto Klein and Frank Roloff. 


Gibson, Burdis Anderson and 
Fonthill Spoke Co., au- 
Cooper, J. F. Brinkley and 


Coal & Lumber Co., 
George W. Reese, 
Jenkins, J. J. 


author- 
Charles S. Ling, 
Dougherty and T. T. 


authorized 
president 


Boston—The Hills Chair-Couch 
authorized capital $100,000; John C., 
Robert H. Hills, treasurer, and Fremont 


Sand, 
etc.), au- 
Nellie F. Wal- 


Heaton Piano 


authorized 
Joyce and 


authorized capital 


Mendel-Drucker Trunk Co., 


CORRECTION. 


MICHIGAN. Escanaba—The report that the National 
Pole Co. had been incorporated recently was an error, 
as the company has been doing business for many years 
and has filed an amendment increasing its capital to do 
business in Wisconsin, 
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NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Lake Village—The Bynum & Alexander 
sawmill, which has been idle for some time, has resumed 
operation. 

Stuttgart—Eilsberry & Brewster have entered the saw- 
mill business. ; 

CONNECTICUT. West Hartford—Axel A. O. Olson has 
established a factory to manufacture house finish. 

FLORIDA. Caryville—The Henderson & Waites Lum- 
ber Co. has begun operating its sawmill with a daily 
capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber. 

Kissimmee—The Woodall Cypress Co. has been or- 
ganized; J. H. Woodall, secretary-treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The William Akers Lumber Co. 
(not ine.) has entered the wholesale lumbering business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Greble-Sim Lumber Co. has 
begun the wholesale lumbering business. 

Peoria—J. A. Engle & Co. have begun the manufacture 
of implements, etc. 

INDIANA. Hanna—Andreas Bros. have begun manu- 
facturing and retailing lumber. 

IOWA. Ames—C. L. Buckton will open offices here 
and have charge of all the local offices of the Citizens 
Lumber Co, 

KANSAS. Liberty—-W. D. Riley recently began the 
lumber business, 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—The Berry-Fannin Lumber Co. 
has been formed by C. C. Berry and Guy E, Fannin. 

MAINE. Kingfield—R. C. Huse is building a spool] and 
bobbin mill. 

Sebec—The Boston Excelsior Co., with headquarters at 
Loston, Mass., has begun erecting a saw, planing and 
shingle mill, 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids— The Dennis-Canadian 
Lumber Co. is organizing. 

Jackson—The H, G. Martin Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale lumbering business. 

Sturgeon Bay-—The Reynolds Box Co. has begun the 
manufacture of boxes. 

MINNESOTA. Palisade—Hansel & Foulds have opened 
i lumber yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The Keyser-Muldon Co. has 
opened an office here. 

MONTANA. Stipek—The Goodridge-Call Lumber Co. 
has begun the lumber business here, with purchasing de- 
partment at Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW JERSEY. Rahway—The Miller & Hoff Lumber 
Co. has been organized, with offices at 86 Irving Street 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—The City Sash & Door 
Co. has begun the manufacture of sash and doors, 

NEW YORK. Littlefalls—The Hall Mammoth Incu- 
bator Co. recently began the manufacture of incubators. 

New York—George C. Lavery & Co., of Jersey City, 
N. J., have opened an office here at 30 Church Street. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—William S. Whiting 
has begun the wholesale lumber business, handling oak 
and maple flooring. 

OREGON. Albany—The Lebanon Lumber Co. has es- 
tablished a yard. ‘ 

Portland—The F, W. McCoy Co. has entered the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

Salem—The Salem Lumber Co. has entered the lumber- 
ing business. 

TEXAS. Dayton-—L. Friedman is establishing a retail 
lumber yard, 

Houston—M. C. Bauguss has entered the lumbering 
business. 

Houston—The National Lumber & Creosoting Co. has 
been organized. 

Rebecca—The A. & Z. Lumber Co. has begun the saw- 
and planing mill business. 

Yoakum—The S, T. Woodring Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The A. W. Miller Sawmill Co 
has been organized with offices at 1108-9 White Building. 
A. W. Miller is president and Fred W. Locke vic 
president. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—C. A. Libbey has organized 
C. A. Libbey & Co. and bought the barn fixture manu- 
facturing business from the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Moose Jaw—The O. M. Akers 
Lumber Co. is organizing. 

Regina—The United Lumber Co. (Ltd.) is organizing. 

Saskatoon—S. L. Raymond has entered the wholesale 
lumbering business, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The W. A. Matthews Co., 
of Pine Bluff, will erect stave factory to cost $35,000. 

Lake Village—Lambert E. Barnes will enlarge his plant 
by adding a planer and dry kiln faciities. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—A,. E. Gaylord, of Los An- 
geles, will erect a sash and door factory. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—The Woodall Cypress Co., re- 
cently incorporated, will build a shing!e mill and establish 
a commissary, 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Binder Frame Manufacturing 
Co. will rebuild the portion of its plant recently damaged 
by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Hamilton—The Hamilton Lumber & Mill 
Co. will erect an additional warehouse, 50 by 5 feet and 2 
stories high. The company will also begin the manufac- 
ture of an improved red fir silo. 

Moline—Deere & Co., manufacturers of plows, etc., 
will establish a lumberyard to cost $40,000. The plans 
call for 48 lumber sheds and 4 large warehouses. 

_ KENTUCKY. Louisville—The J. F. Hillerich & Son Co. 
is erecting a warehouse and doubling its capacity. 

MAINE. Oakland—The Foster Manufacturing Co., of 
Pittsfield, will erect a toothpick factory here to cost 
$20,000. 

MINNESOTA, Lake Preston—The Lake Preston Lum- 
ber Co. will build two sheds. 

MISSISSIPPI. Helm—The Tracy Lumber Co. will es- 
tablish a sawmill near here. 

MISSOURI. Morehouse—The Himmelberger- Harrison 
Lumber Co. will add a heading mill to its factories to be 
ready for operation January 1. 

St. Louis—The Purina Mills Co. will erect a 5-story 
warehouse at 810 Gratiot Street, to cost $35,000, 

NEW YORK. Medina—S. A. Cook & Co., furniture 
manufacturers, are preparing ger for constructing a new 
factory, 84 by 250 feet and stories high. 

OHIO. Marietta—The Marietta Fruit Package & Lum- 
ber Co. will make repairs and additions to increase its 
capacity. 

Sidney—C. R. Benjamin & Son will erect a fireproof 
handle factory to replace one destroyed by fire. 

OREGON. Monmouth—J. A. Sturkin is planning the 
erection of a furniture factory and planing mill. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—J. E. Saunders will install a 
mill on tract of hardwood timber purchased recently. 











TEXAS. Joaquim--The Pickering Lumber Co. will 
erect a big mill here. 

VERMONT. Wallingford—-The Beaver Meadow Lumber 
Co. will erect a large power plant. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—The Wynooche Shingle 
Co., recently incorporated, will build a mill with a daily 
capacity of 250,000 shingles. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Czerwinski Box Co. (Ltd.) 
is planning the erection of a 2-story addition to ‘its 
factory, 80 by 120 feet. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Dalhousie Junction—The Sydney 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.) will erect a sawmill to cost $50,000, 





CASUALTIES. 


KENTUCKY. Clinton—The lumberyard and shed of 
Kk. C. Reid & Son were destroyed by fire September 18. 

LOUISIANA. Winfield—The sawmill of tne Dug De- 
mona Lumber Co. was burned September 14 with a loss 
of $5,000; no insurance. ‘ 

MAINE. Oldtown—The sawmill of the Carleton Canoe 
Co. was destroyed by fire recently. The loss is about 
$20,000, partly covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN, Ludington—The A. IE. Cartier Sons’ Co. 
saw and shingle mills were burned September 18, result- 
ing in a loss of $40,000. - ; - 

South Branch—The planing and wood turning mill of 
the Robinson Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently, 
causing a loss of $50,000, 

MINNESOTA. International Falls—The International 
Lumber Co. lost its planing mill by fire caused by 
lightning. 

NEW YORK. Livonia—The A. N, Stewart lumber shed 
and contents were damaged by fire to the extent of $1,000; 
partly covered by insurance. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Scotland Neck—The sawmill be- 
longing to John R. Askew, on Neal’s Station, was dam- 
uged by fire recently to the extent of $2,000; no insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Waverly—The plant of the Gray Lumber 
Co, was destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of 
$9,000, The plant will be rebuilt. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The plant of the Minne- 
sota-Western Lumber Co., operated _by E. Cleveland, was 
destroyed by fire September 13. Less $5,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. ’ - 

Seattle—The Lake Washington Mill Co.’s planing mill 
was burned recently, 

WISCONSIN. Pewaukee—The Crescent Casket Co.’s 
factory was destroyed by fire last week. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CREDITORS HOLD THE BAG. 


The trustee, through his attorneys, Frawley & Fraw- 
ley, and Tenney, Tenney & Reynolds, of Madison, Wis., 
has made a statement, under date of September 23, 
of the receipts and disbursements in the failure of 
the Chippewa Falls Furniture Co., of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., which concern failed early in 1909. The lumber 
creditors of the defunct concern draw nothing but 
cold comfort from this statement. The trustee real- 
ized $9,145.93 from the assets, which amount was 
swallowed up, one-third of it going to satisfy labor 
claims and two-thirds to trustee, receiver, court costs 
and attorneys. The report is as follows: 

















In re Chippewa Falls Furniture Co. 


We submit herewith a statement of the reccipts and dis- 
bursements in the above matter. 

The litigation started against certain stockholders was 
dismissed after the repayment of dividends received during 
the time the concern was running. There were a number of 
stockholders from whom this dividend could not be col- 
lected for the reason that they were insolvent. This was 
particularly true of Castenholz, the secretary of the com- 
pany, who had the largest holding of stock. The debts of 


the company at the time of the failure were... .$51,380.94 
The trustee realized from the sale of assets and 
BUNS orechan code oo0 Cec ate pie Rip Riedk are we ew Rarer el ea y bee ol 9,145.93 


The trustee paid labor claims amounting 
$3,150.62 


to 
Trustee’s and receiver's commission and 


TOSR AMOUNINT 06... cise ceecicvececs 888.50 
The attorneys for the petitioning credit- 

ors, the bankrupt’s attorneys and at- 

torneys for trustee amounted to...... 2.791.904 
The court costs and expenses of admin 

istration AMOURTER CO 6.22 o o0:0'6esis0'% 2,314.87 


—— 9,145.93 

From the above it will be seen that there was nothing to 
pay to general creditors. We make this statement from the 
referee's report to the court, and now on file in the clerk’s 


office. Respectfully, 
FRAWLEY & FRAWLEY, 
TENNEY, TENNEY & REYNOLDS 


Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 25.—The plant of the bank- 
rupt Charles R. Partridge Lumber Co. has been sold to the 
Interstate Lumber Co., this city, recently incorporated. 
The plant includes the stock, fixtures, business in Newark 
of W. H. and H. M. Partridge, and in Brooklyn, of George 
J. Kummerle and the George J. Kummerle Lumber Co. The 
price was given as $126,150, subject to outstanding taxes. 
ete. 

BrooKLyNn, N. Y., Sept. 25,—-An involuntary petition in 
bankruptey has been filed against the William A. Balance 
Co., lumber dealer, 122 Wallabout Street, by the Tide Water 
Lumber Co., the White, Potter & Paige Manufacturing Co., 
and J. Gibson MclIlvain & Co., who allege they are creditors 
with respective debts of $1,740, $1,697 and $218 on notes. 


SoutH Benp, IND.. Sept. 25.—John E. Donahue has in- 
dividually filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the 
United States district court. Liabilities are given’ as $64.- 
540 and assets $4,840. The J. E. Donahue Lumber Co. is 
in no way involved in the proceedings. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Sept. 26.—The referee of the R. M. 
Smith Lumber Co. has allowed a large number of disputed 
claims recently, which will enable creditors to get their 
money from the company. ; 





FALCONER-JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The plant of the 
bankrupt Jamestown Panel & Veneer Co. has been sold to 
Caflisch Bros., of Jamestewn, with a branch at Union 
City, Pa. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 25°—The Bluff City Furniture 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 


S. E. Slaymaker & Co.’ 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. ° NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 














William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company. 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods _ : 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


MARION, === VIRGINIA. 








W. W. 
DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 


Spruce 
Hemlock 


— AND — 


Hardwoods 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























































































Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS :—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yelllow IPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 





Manufacturing Co. has filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 
Muncy, Pa., Sept. 25.—The Muncy Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.) has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
McKEESPorT, Pa., Sept. 25.—The National Lumber Co. 
has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


PORTLAND, MICH., Sept. 25.—The Portland Manufacturing 
Co.; receiver appointed. 


WAYLAND, MiICH., Sept. 25.—The court has instructed the 


receiver of the Walter Cabinet Co. to sell the plant at pub 
lic auction. 


DUNBARTON, 8S. C., Sept. 26.—-The Southern States Lumber 
Co, has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 26. The VPearson-Jones Lumber Co. 
has filed a petition in bankruptey. 


NEWARK, N. J.. Sept. 26.—The Hartshorn Lumber Co, ; 
receiver applied for. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 26.—-The Sargent Lumber Co. ; 
receiver applied for. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 

















W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBFR and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 
Mills at Falcon, Miss. 





Chicago. 











ee Lumber Company * 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE 
LATH and SHINGLES. Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 








Laflin and 22nd Streets, CHICAGO 
ma f 





WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 
513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 


HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR |] Mills at Mattoon, Wis. || Fir & Red Cedar 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas. 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 

















C. H. Worcester Company, 
CHICAGO. 
J. L. LANE & COMPANY -% 


Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell 
108 La Salle Street 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. 4 


Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 


2244-2252 Laflin Street, - CHICAGO. 











J 








TIMBER #223237"2 
OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 


SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


















GAKXWVILLE : 
RED CYPRESS 
ee 





=" GARYVILLE, LA. 





CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


S. J. Sutherland. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 23.—New Orleans friends of 
S. J. Sutherland were sincerely grieved by the news of his 
death this week at Chatham, Ont., his summer home, though 
it was not wholly unexpected. Mr. Sutherland has been in 
bad health for a number of years. An operation upon his 
throat about five years ago practically destroyed his voice. 
The death of his wife about three years later proved a great 
shock to him, and injuries received last August, while alight- 
ing from a street car, hastened the end, it is believed here. 

Despite his continued ill-health and physical infirmities 
Mr. Sutherland has kept in close touch with his extensive 
business affairs, both here and in Canada. Born in Lybster, 
Scotland, in 1847, he spent his youth in Liverpool, where he 
engaged in the cooperage business. Coming to Chatham, 
Canada, in 1882, he organized the Sutherland-Innes Co., for 
the conduct of a lumber and cooperage business. He ex- 
tended his interests to the States by organization.of the 
Northwest Lumber & Cooperage Co., of Gladstone, Mich. In 
the early nineties he established a winter home in New 
Orleans and organized here the S. J. Sutherland Co., which 
has since transacted a large export business. All of these 
companies Mr. Sutherland served as president, and much 
of their success was due to his energy and marked business 
ability. 

These operations, besides hardwood lumber, have been in 
staves with branches or close business connections in the 
principal cities of Great Britain and on the continent of 





THE LATE S. J. SUTHERLAND. 


Europe. In the meantime or before the branch house of the 
S. J. Sutherland Co. was established at New Orleans, where 
Mr. Sutherland for many of his last years had his personal 
headquarters, the Chatham interests had branch representa- 
tives in leading Gulf and south Atlantic coast sea ports. 
The magnitude of these allied operations has been equaled in 
few if any other kindred cases either in the States or Can- 
ada. At New Orleans their operations have included not 
only cooperage and hardwood products but a large volume 
of yellow pine trade with European markets. 

Mr. Sutherland is survived by a daughter, Mrs. May 
Sutherland-Favre, of Chatham, and a son, James Innes Suth- 
erland, connected with the S. J. Sutherland Co. of New 
Orleans. The latter has been spending the summer in Chat- 
ham and was with his father when the end came. 





John DeLaittre. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 24.—John DeLaittre, president 
of the Bovey-DeLaittré Lumber Co., this eity, died Septem- 
ber 19 at his home at the age of 80, after a brief illness. 
He had been identified with the business growth of Minne- 
apolis since 1865. He was a native of Maine, and in his 
younger days served as a sailor, lumberman and miner. 
He became associated first with Eastman, Gibson & Co., and 
later with the Eastman-Bovey Co., which became the Bovey- 
DeLaittre Lumber Co., and engaged in manufacturing lum- 
ber here until cutting out its timber holdings two years 
ago. He served one term as mayor of Minneapolis, was a 
member of the commission that built the Minnesota State 
capitol and the Minneapolis city hall and court house, and 
was president of the Farmers & Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 
He leaves a widow, a daughter, and one son, Earl De- 
Laittre, a member of the Minneapolis City Council. Funeral 
services were held September 21 from the residence. 





Watson Allen. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 26.—Watson Aller, a pioneer of 
Puget Sound, and one of the old-time lumbermen, died at 
his home in Oakville September 14 from paralysis. Mr. 
Allen came to Seattle in 1872 and shortly afterward erected 
a sawmill near Snohomish. Later he was elected a member 
of the Territorial legislature and served during the session 
of 1811. In 1883, in partnership with Albert L. Nelson, he 
operated a sawmill on Lake Samamish, as the Allen & Nelson 
Mill Co., under which name it is still operated, although Mr. 
Allen and his associates disposed of their interests several 
years ago. He is survived by his widow and several 
daughters. 





Charlies D. Boynton. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—Charles D. Boynton, 50 years 
old, president of the Boynton Land & Lumber Co., died at 
his home here September 17, of heart disease. Two years 
ago Mr. Boynton had an attack of pneumonia and had 
never been in good health since. Mr. Boynton’s residence 
was in St. Louis, although most of his time was spent in 
Boynton, Ark., where his lard and lumber interests were 
located. He leaves a widow, a sister and a brother. Fu- 


neral .services were held September 18 at his home and 
the remains were sent to Sycamore, Ill, where he was 
raised, for interment. 


William R. Ford. 


MOLINE, ILL., Sept. 25.—William R. Ford, lumber buyer 
for the Moline Plow Co., died of cancer at his home in Rock 
Island September 18. Mr. Ford became identified with the 
lumber business in Carmi in 1876. Eleven years ago he 
came to this city to accept a position as lumberyard in- 
spector for the Moline Plow Co. Besides a widow he leaves 
four children. Interment took place at Rock Island. 








Thomas Hindle. 


FALL River, MaAss., Sept. 25.--Thomas Hindle, well-known 
lumber dealer of this city, died at his home September 16, 
at the age of 5S.) Mr. Hindle was born in Clitheroe, Eng 
land, and came to this country 48 years ago. He was a 
member of the Mount Hope Lodge of Masons 





Orrin T. Higgins. 


OLEAN, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Orrin T. Higgins, oldest son of 
the late Gov. Frank W. Higgins, died recently at his home 
in Redlands, Cal., from tubucular troubles. Mr. Higgins had 
extensive lumber and mining interests in Minnesota and 
grew fruit at Redlands. Two children and Mrs. Higgins 
survive. Interment took place here. 





Henry H. McKee. 

RoME, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Henry H. McKee, for 45 years 
connected with Edward Comstock in the lumber business, 
died September 14, after undergoing an operation for stom 
ach trouble. He began his career as a lumberman at Maple 
Ilill, where he superintended the Comstock interests, operat- 
ing a sawmill and stores there. Sesides Mrs. Mckee, two 
children survive, Everett H., and Arthur W. McKee. 





Benjamin F. McCormick. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Sept. 25.—Benjamin IF. McCormick. one 
of the best-known lumber dealers in this part of the Stiute, 
died at his home recently of heart failure. Mr. McCormick 
was 60 years old and during a long and successful career 
in the lumber business became widely known in the eastern 
Kentucky timberfields. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, two daughters and two brothers. 





Jesse Bounds. 


EUGENE, OrE., Sept. 25.—Jesse Bounds, a timber dealer 
of this city, was killed September 14 by the overturning of 
an automobile, in which he and Jerome Devine, a cruiser, 
were traveling, about 30 miles from here to look over some 
timber. Mr. Bounds was instrumental in securing for the 
Wendling-Johnson Lumber Co., of San Francisco, the timber 
it acquired during the last two years between Eugene and 
the mouth of the Siuslaw. 





—_—On 


CONSERVING THE HEALTH OF 
LIVE STOCK. 


Of vital relation to the cut-over land problem in the 
South is the Federal and State cooperative work in 
eradicating the tick, now being carried on in several 
of the Southern States. A few months ago the South 
was overriden with the tick and thousands of cattle, 
horses and mules either died or became so poor that 
they were practically worthless. The progress of the 
fight on the tick and its ultimate benefit to the farmers 
and communities as a whole are amply shown by results 
in Mississippi. Six months ago that State passed a law 
requiring that all cattle, horses and mules be dipped in 
tick vats which were provided in every township in 
the State. 

Since the law was enacted several of the counties have 
been declared ‘‘tick free’’ and expectation now is that 
within a few months the entire State will be immune 
from the plague. Thousands of acres of grassy pasture 
fields are now grazing fat and healthy live stock in 
which formerly were seen plague-stricken cattle, horses 
and mules. Indirectly the lumber industry of the South 
is being benefited by this successful fight on the tick, 
as the Southern States now afford a safer and more 
attractive field for new farmers and thousands of acres 
of cut-over lands are easier to market than ever before. 
Southerners are convinced that they can not afford 
to permit a live stock disease that is a constant menace 
to their prosperity. 





COOPERAGE STOCK MILL PROJECT. 

CHARLESTON, MIss., Sept. 24.—The Business League of 
this city recently concluded a deal whereby the Paducah 
Cooperage Co. will immediately begin the erection in 
Charleston of a big cooperage stock mill. The town 
donated the millsite and the right of way into the com- 
pany’s timber from the mill. H. Forkum, manager of 
the company, recently completed a deal whereby his con 
cern acquired 2,700 acres of timberland in one body 
about 4 miles northwest of town. Work on the mill will 
begin at once. It will saw heading, slack barrel staves 
and dimension stock. A force of 200 men _ will- be 
employed. The company will build a logging road into 
the timber. 

The Hickory-Jones Co., of Memphis, will build a mill 
at Charleston to work up hickory stock. This, too, will 
give employment to a large force. 
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[By W. J. Blackmur, of London, England*. ] 


It would be as well for American manufacturers who 


ure desirous of extending their trade to this side of the 


Atlantic to be aware of several facts which will prevent 
them from making disastrous experiments. in the first 
place there is prejudice among the members of the build- 
ing trade in England for the dowel as a substitute for a 
tenon. Most joiners and carpenters do not know that 
nine out of every ten joints in the English cabinet mak- 
ing trade are made by means of dowels; that these 
joints will stand as much hard wear as the ordinary 
mortise and tenon. They consider that any other system 
ot fastening wood together to torm a door is radically 
wrong and should be avoided as much as possible. A 
mortise and tenon can be fastened by wedges, and can 
have a pin put through the mortise and tenon so that it 
will be impossible for the stile to get loose from the rail, 
or vice versa, whereas the doweled door is dependent 
on the strength of the glue and the tightness of the fit 
of the dowel into the hole. It does not seem right to the 
English builder or joiner to have a door made this way. 

\ short time back I saw some American doors at the 
building exhibition, Olympia, London. They were well- 
made, consisting of many rails, two stiles and panels, 
the rails being doweled to the stiles. In point of finish 
they were all that could be desired. The joints were 
well up, every rail and panel was perfectly machined, yet 
it was noticed from the outside edge of the stile that 
they were made without mortises; that the doors were 
doweled. 

Listening to many of those who were admiring the 
finish of the doors I came to the conclusion there was 
a consensus that the absence of mortises nud tenons 
detracted trom the value of those doors. 

rhis from a careful consideration of the subject was 
not correct. Those doors would have answered admirably 
in the interior of buildings, in places where they would 
not have been exposed to the ordinary English weather 
conditions of November and December. Those doors 
would have been as tight inside a dry building 10 years 
after they were hung as they were then. 

However, the pessimistic prophecies of those gathered 
around those doors might have been fulfilled had those 
doors been hung in the passage of a new and very damp 
building had they been hung as outer doors. Only those 
who have spent a winter in England can tell of the 
penetrative effect of some damp winds. They are cold, 
and although not below the freezing point, the degree 
of coldness felt is excessive. This cold, damp wind will 
easily soften glue, will cause dry doors to spread a 
quarter of an inch wider than they were in dry weather, 
especially if fhe timber had been dry-kilned before it 


DOWELED DOORS—AN ENGLISH ASPECT. 


was machined. In spite of the length of time the north 
of Europe door is exposed to the air, during its transit 
from the Norwegian or the Swedish port to the place 
where it is hung in England, the door will expand from 
\% to %& inch when hung in the full draft of the damp 
atmosphere of a November day. Of course, with a mor- 
tised and tenoned door, this is a serious matter, still the 
wedges hold, and only the stiles and the panels would 
expand in a manner that would be injurious to the door, 
whereas with doweled doors the expansion of the stiles 
would spread away from the rails, and they would not 
contract when they were again dry. This would leave 
openings between the rails and the stiles. This is what 
the British builder thinks. He knows the vagaries of 
his climate, and the exposed position of some doors, and 
knowing these things he falls foul of any system of 
fastening which is not positive, forgetting that there 
are thousands of doweled doors being used in England, 
and that when in the right position a doweled door is 
fully equal to any mortised door. 

* Mr. Blackmur is author of 
tice,” ete. 


“Sawmill Work and Prac- 
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Good construction work is being done on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific railway, in western Canada, including the 
main line as well as branches. Of branches there are 
now 2,000 miles in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
making connections at many points with the main line. 
Track laying on the main line, running to the Pacific 
coast, has reached 1,100 miles west of Winnipeg, and 
from the Pacific coast eastward 175 miles, leaving about 
460 miles to be constructed, all being under contract 
but somewhat delayed on account of the scarcity of 
labor. 





HYMENEAL 


Moore-Pendergrace. 

s3osTON, Mass., Sept. 25.—The wedding of Miss Sadie 
taymond Pendergrace, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
If. Pendergrace, and Af¥thur M. Moore, of Wakefield, is an- 
nounced to take place Wednesday evening, October 9, at 
the bride’s home on Summer Street. Mr. Moore is secretary 
of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and a past noble grand of Souhegan Lodge, I. O. O. F., o 
Waketield. 














Chowning-Mapes. 

SHELBYVILLE, Ky., Sept. 25.—George S. Chowning, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and Miss Catherine Bell Mapes, of Kansas City, Mo., will 
be married October 5. 





WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. } 





As autumn approaches the lumber trade shows a season 

able advance in business. The woodworking industries 
‘are operating steadily and they call for large quantities 
of hardwood lumber and proportionate amounts of soft 
woods. ‘This demand is increasing and is still of the 
quick-delivery nature, showing that consumers are low 
on stocks and are in urgent need of raw material. 
An encouraging feature of the general lumber business 
is the continuance of building on a large scale in the 
cities throughout the country. Naturally not so much 
construction is undertaken in the fall as in the spring, 
but this year structural operations have continued steadily 
all through the summer with no vacation period. This 
state of the building industry is going far to maintain 
a steady demand for lumber. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
September 21 aggregated 64,730,000 feet, against 45,- 
417,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total 
receipts from January 1 to September 21, 1912, amounted 
to 1,822,910,000 feet, an increase of 330,485,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended September 21 were 20,173,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 5,359,000 feet over the corresponding week in 
1911. Total shipments from January 1 to September 21 
aggregated 738,524,000 feet, 164,615,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period in 
1911. Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 


3,170,000 over the corresponding week in 1911, while 
total receipts from January 1 to September 21, 1912, 


show an increase of 14,176,000. Shipments of shingles 
for the week show a decrease—1,228,000 in amount— 
over the same week last year, while total shipments show 
a decrease of 9,271,000 over the comparative period from 
January 1, 1911. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 


Receipts—Week Ended September 21. 


Lumber. Shingles. 





i be ee aed tele riche pork ete 64,730,000 6,518,000 
NPR E! Wai saw od dia 436 os. 6 4S wig ROS CE 45,417,000 9,688,000 
PRONG 365545 5:64 0-044 co oa 19, moe =A (eee 
PROCES coche beunseeowee « eeGlealestece 3,170,000 
Total Receipts January 1 to September 21. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
RPA. a aim oo aA aa alee eA On ees 1,822,910,000 859,037,000 
1911 PTO a TO oe re ee 1 2,425,000 
RUMORED. yrc6ti ais 8 oie seers 330,485,000 14,176,000 
Shipments—Week Ended September 21. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
0 AES a: eee yarn eee eee 20,173,000 4,872,000 
SEE Ase cs benerasteces s4saneene 14,814,000 6,100,000 


Increase 
Decrease 





1,228,000 


Total Shipments ane 1 to September 21. 





Shingles. 
(bee 252,588,000 
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Bion stile rane 9,271,000 


Receipts by Wate. 
Week Tinded Soptemboer Skis aoe sce cicasigaseese stave 9,139,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended September 25 were: 
Class— No. 















ep a | er Ce ee te 7,700 
S 31000 and wntler 'S S000 6s... o.ck oc ces ce eee 99 ae 
SOOO SNE UEP § IGMOOs csc cc cewcceoveus 46 28 450 
20,000 GHG under BG000 6... sc ccscccwecene ; 18 270,500 
25,000 and under 50,000.......cscccccceas 6 204,000 
50,000 and under 100,000. Sak nea wee Cay 3 195,000 
John R. Thompson, 7-story ‘prick’ stores and 
REE AS Fa ar Aree 1 300,000 
Catholic Bishop of Chicago, church.... 1 190,000 
E. Gates, 3-story brick apartment building. 1 100,000 
hi ee eer ere tere or ee ae 186 $1, 637, pe 
Average valuation for weelm..........e.e-. eee 
EOUNIN DEOUIOUN, WOOK 5 aic6 io 6 ab scccnceee eaves 2,085, 350 
Average valuation previous week... 10,750 
Totals corresponding week 1911. 1,624,100 
Totals January 1 to September 2° eS 65,639,910 
Totals corresponding period 1911...........6, 87,834,950 
Totals corresponding period 1910...........7,5 61,262,185 
Totals corresponding period 1909....,...... 66,349,934 
Totals corresponding period 1908...........6,7 43,707,145 
Totals corresponding period 1907........... 3 50,971,870 
Totals corresponding period 1906...........6,435 20,218,087 
Totals corresponding period 1905.......... 5,456 49,419,490 
Totals corresponding period 1904 4,340 31,356,415 
NORTHERN PINE. 
Chicago. Wholesalers report a fair volume of business 


in northern pine lumber 


products. 


They also state that 


stocks of good lumber from interior distributing points 
are low and broke 


mill points. 


lower 
prices 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


firm. 
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Prices are steady, 
Pattern stock is 


grades is still as active as 60 


active. 


locally and at 
Demand for the 
days ago, with 


The volume of business is limited 


not so much by demand as by the facilities of the mills 


for shipment. 


materi 
Rains 


They have not begun to feel car shortage 


ally, but there is an embarassing labor shortage. 


which 


have 


delayed threshing 


have held back 


grain shipments, and this has prevented a congestion in 


the freight terminals, 


There 


is a good call 


tically everything in the northern pine list. 
is more active than ever since the advance in price, and 
some mills are shipping stock only partly 
run low on their 


is heavier 


handli 


New York. The general situation is 
the demand continues good in all lines. 


ing li 


ng business. 


mited quantities and builders are 


assortments already. 
than last year, in spite of the difficulties in 


with a number of schedules. 
stocks scarce. 
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The movement 
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EEL & WIRE COS: 


IN ALL STANDARD. FORMS OF 

~~ # CONSTRUCTION. 
“o*\\NON-SPINNING FLATTENED 
-4°STRAND & FLAT MADE OF 
SWEDES IRON, CRUCIBLE 

CAST STEEL AND 
MONITOR PLOW STEEL. 


] CHIEAGO NEW YORK, WORCESTER,DENYVER, SAN PRANESCO | 


IT RII TORT CACTI TAS ae 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists; ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks, stump pullers, steam shovels, 
dredges, logging, ballast unloaders, 

etc. Towing hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 
and ships’ rigging. Mine and surface haulage 
rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 
sion rope, suspension bridge cables, cableway 
ropes, guy strands and sash cords. Flat rope 
for deep hoisting: Special rope madeto order. 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. . Fittings and 
appliances for use with wire rope 


Read ‘about wire rope usage in its different require- 
ments in American Wire Rope ~News. Gladly sent 
free,to anyone upon request. 


We Make 


Barbed Wire 

Woven Wire Fencing 

Fence Gates 

Steel Fence Posts 

Concrete Reinforce- 
ment 

Springs 

Sulphate of Iron 

Poultry Netting 

Wire Rods . 

Juniata Horse Shoes 
and Calks 

Shafting Cold Drawn 
Steel 


American Wire Rope 

Aeroplane Wire. and 
Strand 

Piano Wire 

Mattress Wire 

Weaving Wire 

Broom Wire 

Fence Wire- 

Flat Wire 

Flat Cold Rolled Steel 

Wire Hoops . 

Electrical Wires and 
Cables 

Rail Bonds 

Bale Ties, Tacks, Wire of Every 
Nails, Staples, Spikes Description 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s Sales Offices 


a2 West Adams Street. NEW YORK, 30 Chureh Street. 

CES BOSTON, 120 Franklin Street. PITTS- 

BURGH, Frick Bullding. © NNATI, Union Trust Ballding. Hagges 
Western Reserve Bldg. DETROIT, Ford Building. ST. LOUIS, 

— Bank Bidg. MONTREAL, Bank of Ottawa Ridg. ST. Patio MINNES 

APOLIS, Pioneer Rullding, St. Paul. DENVER, First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Dooley Ballding. 


United States Steel Products Company 
Kxport Department: New York, 36 Church Street. 
Pacitie Const Department: Sap Francisco, Rialto Building, Portland, 
Sixth and Alder Sts. Seattle, 4th Ave. South & Conn. St. 
Los Angeles, Jackson & Central Ave. 





REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 
Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 
pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 
trated, and bound in»silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIL 





Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


@j| SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY —RI6G BP PRICES, 


Write us. . WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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are certainly there with the goods. 


shortest possible time. 


2 > . 
When it comes to filling your orders for dressed lumber and finish we 


duces the time required to load any of the stock shown above to the 
We want you to keep this in mind the next time 
you are in need and when minutes count. 








A perfect shipping organization re- 



















Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


Perfectly milled and correctly graded stock— Shipments Prompt and made as ordered. 
TELECODE USED. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 






































































Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is fair for all grades of pine, 
though the activity is mostly in the upper and lower 
grades. In both of these there is an unusually great 
searcity and prices are holding up firmly. Pattern lum- 
ber will no doubt be hard to get here in quantity this 
winter, though yards are beginning to get a better as- 
sortment than early in the lake season and expect to 
bring in a good deal more before the lakes close. How- 
ever, prices will be likely to hold strong. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A general strengthening of 
prices is reported by dealers. Buyers desire stock shipped 
without delay. The car shortage is hampering shipments 
considerably and no relief in this respect is looked for 
until the bulk of the crops have been moved. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. The volume of trade is good and 
prices are firm, and in one or two sizes there is a 
scarcity and slightly higher prices are being asked by 
mills, put the average remains unchanged and stocks 
seem to be in good shape. Extreme low grades of 
white pine are sold up and will be for some time. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Trade is not increasing to any appreciable 
extent but there is a steady demand for all the lumber 
that is offered. Retail yards are busy and the outlook 
indicates that the fall yards trade will be well up to 





normal. Prices are easily held and as offerings of dry 
spruce are small, wholesalers feel impelled to hold to 
present prices. There is some talk of concessions on 


large orders but wholesalers claim the talk is principally 
among the buyers who are trying to geta market to suit 
themselves. Considering the difficulty in getting good 
stocks and proper shipping facilities the wholesale trade 
is of the opinion that the present margin of profit: is 
small enough and that there is no necessity for making 
concessions. 


Boston, Mass. Retail yards are doing a good busi- 
ness but they have not been replenishing to any extent. 
The best inquiry from a yard for spruce lumber for 
some time has been a call for over 50 cars for fall 
delivery. 2andom has been moving better than frames 
and prices are held with more firmness. _ For by 4 
prices continue to range from $22 to $22.50. There is 
still some business at the top price but the bulk of 
the demand is at the lower price. Frames are offered 
in most cases at $24.50. Spruce covering boards are not 
in large offering. Demand is good and prices are firm. 





WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago. Demand for poles in all lengths is good. 
As long as present weather continues the telephone and 
trolley line people are expected to absorb large quanti- 
ties of this product. Operators are figuring that the 
Southwest this fall will use considerable quantities, with 
the prospects, therefore, that the stock of poles carried 
over until spring will not be large. The post market 
continues fair. Call for large round stock is rapidly 
wiping it out. 


Minneapolis. Minn. Post business is comparatively 
quiet, but as stocks are not heavy dealers are not wor- 
ried over the lull in business. They are selling poles, 
especially short poles, in considerable quantity. The 
retail yards are well stocked with posts, but as soon as 
threshing is out of the way there will be considerable 
retail business, and new shipping orders may be expected 








next month in some quantity. Prices hold up well. 
HARDWOODS. 
Chicago. Demand in Chicago and vicinity is of mag- 


nificent proportions. The time of quibbling over prices 
has gone by. If the manufacturers and wholesalers have 
the stocks the consumer is willing to pay the prevailing 
prices. All low-grade hardwoods are being absorbed as 
rapidly as placed on the market. The better grades also 
are receiving their share of attention. Plain oak is very 
active with prices steady. Quartereud white oak has had 
a fairly heavy movement throughout the season and the 
prospects for heavy consumption of this lumber is prom- 
ising. Quartered red oak is in excellent inquiry also. 
Calls for low grade cottonwood are heavy, with very little 
of it on the market. Red gum is showing much anima- 
tion. White ash is scarce and limited and all the stocks 
that are offered bringing stiff prices. Northern woods 
are keeping step with their southern sisters. Birch and 
maple are still the leaders, although basswood, soft elm 
and rock elm are receiving their share of attention. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Call is brisk from the 
trade and the market is fairly active in all iines. Some 
buying for future delivery is being done by implement 
houses and furniture factories, but as a rule the buyers 
want prompt delivery. The grain door demand con- 
tinues strong and is cleaning up all low-grade material. 
There is a good demand for birch and maple for floor- 
ing, and while oak is not so active here, supplies seem 


factory 


to be limited and prices are firm. 
St. Louis, Mo. For some time improved conditions 
have prevailed in this market and now conditions are 


better than ever. The majority of the woods on the list 
have been in active demand, the call coming mainly 
from the furniture manufacturers, who have been liberal 
buyers for some time. Quartered oak still has the lead. 


Considerable strength has been shown recently in the 
eall for ash, and prices on this item have advanced. 
Plain oak continues to be active also. Gum, cotton- 


wood and poplar are in satisfactory call and owing to 
the scarcity of higher grades, the lowers are coming in 
for considerable notice. 


Kansas City, Mo. All stocks of oak are badly broken, 
and there is little good, dry lumber for the mills to offer. 
Prices are high and of a speculative nature. The range 
is wide. The lower grades of oak flooring are oversold 
and some dealers are asking as much as $3 a thousand 
more for that item than they were asking a few weeks 
ago. The better grades of flooring have not shown 
strong an advance, 


so 


Memphis, Tenn. 
tinues. ted oak 


The scarcity of plain white oak con- 
is more plentiful but is going up in 


demand than for a long time. For the last two or ist a 
three years, up to within a month or so ago, there were he hi 
large stocks of quartered oak in Memphis and little ‘loorir 
demand, but the tide is turning. This is a _ situation tocks 
very welcome to local lumbermen as the high price tock 
of logs makes it very necessary that they get all the 
quartered. oak they can from the logs. For quartered Colu 
red there is some increase in demand but not so much - 
as in the white. Cottonwood and gum box continues a 
active, there being hardly enough in hand to take care eS 
of present orders. Ash is, perhaps, the most sought ie 
for of any wood handled in Memphis. Particularly is EOE 
this true of thick stock. Sycamore, tupelo and hickory — 
are being sold as fast as prepared for the market but — 
there is no big demand and no upward tendency in price, ma 











price. If demand continues as it is now there will be 
searcely any of this stock available in a little while 
Quartered white is stiffening a little and is much more 
in 


nd 
nabi 


temay 

























firt 


Southern elm continues extremely strong. knee 


the market is satisfactory—more than 
since the latter part of 1907. 


On the whole 
it has been 


so 


Pitts 














ieman 
Nashville, Tenn. All grades of hardwood have been he sa 
firm the past week. There has been a fair volume of ‘lent 
buying, principally for immediate delivery. Brisk trade grade 
the last few months has considerably reduced stocks ittle ¢ 
of oak, poplar, chestnut and other woods. Oak flooring of the 
plants are well supplied with orders, and are running racts 
at normal capacity. A good trade is reported by box iealer 
factories. ind Ic 
inless 
Louisville, Ky. Demand is up to the average in prac- far al 
tically every line and is considerably better than usual ire at 
in some respects. The prospect of a car shortage, while vere : 
this factor has not yet made itself felt to any serious isfled 
extent, is inducing consumers to place orders with Low 
greater regularity and for larger quantities than usual os 
at this time of year. Quartered white oak has assumed of th 
a’ prominent position owing to the difficulty with which torily 
the mahogany dealers are handling increasing orders. 
A portion of the excess of this business is being diverted 
toward quartered oak and prices are correspondingly 
good. Quartered red oak continues practically un- 
changed. Poplar firsts and seconds are quiet but there Chi 
is fair demand for common grades. A great deal of Bee sag 
chestnut is moving to the panel manufacturers, and to de 
shipments of wormy oak are being accepted by the sold 
panel men for core stock, attractive quotations in this Dem 
line making it advisable for the trade to buy. ver 
Ne 
Lynchburg, Va. The hardwood trade is kept up to its mage 
usual level by the awakened activity of railroads in their ene 
demand for car stock and heavy oak timbers. Lumber- = i 
men here report good business in the East. The demand prt 
for oak boards has not recovered from its recent slump. _ 
Furniture manufacturers are not actively in the market. 
Poplar continues to be weak. The demand on the part Bu 
of shipbuilders on the other hand is stated to be very Penr 
good. The export trade continues normal, with a slightly the 
disappointing volume of trade when the unusually brisk This 
business of the summer is considered. the | 
trad 
thin, 
Ashland, Ky. The call for hardwoods continues at ce 
Uie same clip that has prevailed for the last six weeks in b 
and if anything the demand is increasing. The inquiry, 
practically all for inch stock during that period, has N¢ 
broadened out to all thicknesses. Firsts and seconds in le 
ash are in good demand with little to offer. Prices get 
remain firm, Inak 
cone 
New York. Demand is active and wholesalers have asid 
no difficulty in disposing of whatever stocks they can 
get. The market all through is satisfactory but the B 
volume of business is not large. The high prices and ear 
low supplies create an appearance of much activity but ¢ 
as a matter of fact not much stock is moving. Oak is oe 
high in price with buyers for every little bit that is phy 
offered. Ash, birch, maple and chestnut are in good eae 
demand with few offerings and mills are more insistent es 
that their prices must be obtained before the stocks get 
out of their possession. Oak and maple flooring is firmly h 
held. Small manufacturing trade is active and inquiries pe 
from wagon repair shops, ete.. in the aggregate furnish rds 
a nice run of business, the 
tiv! 
Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has been larger this month than = 
last and is showing up favorably. Assortments are as not 
complete in local yards as can be found anywhere and No 
stocks are of large size. Car shortage has not yet but 
become much of a factor. Plain oak holds a leading mo 
place and continues strong. Birch and maple are in sel 
relatively good demand and so is brown ash. i 
eee ( 
Boston, Mass. A fair volume of new business is re- yes 
ported. As a whole demand has become more active rn 
although some dealers complain they have not been in = 
receipt of good orders. Prices are firm and stocks at - 
mill points are not large. Brown ash is firm. Offerings 
of thick stock are limited and in excellent demand. 
Plain and quartered oak are selling. Demand for the 
latter has picked up considerably. Maple continues in | 
fair ‘demand. vi 
eg ee m 
Baltimore, Md. Stocks are being called for with much 
freedom, and the tendency of prices is upward or at least a 
firm. The outlook is so promising as to stimulate the a 
extension of mi)'s or the erection of new ones, all the 
conditions encouraging expectations of profits, while the 
prospects are not less promising. The export business ir 
is beset by some difficulties, the disposition of the steam- al 
ship lines to advance freight rates constituting a factor s] 
with which it is not easy to reckon. it 
it 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is steady for all items on 
the list. Dealers are buying quartered oak freely, much Vv 
of the stock held by them for some time has been moved a 
and in the opinion of many this item will be very strong V 
during the next few months. Plain oak is moving fast t 
and can not be had in large blocks anywhere. Chestnut y 
is a leader and is advancing in price, the sound wormy C 
grade, usually so plentiful, getting scarcer. No, 1 com- 1 
mon and better grades are in strong demand and top 
prices are being asked for dry stock. Thick ash also 
has improved and is eagerly sought after. The low ] 


grades of cottonwood, poplar and gum are the scarcest 
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nd many dealers are short on this class of stock, being 
inable to secure sufficient quantities to satisfy the 
iemand, All kinds of hardwood flooring are moving 
‘ast and the milis in this section are working overtime. 
‘he high prices of rough lumber have sent the price of 
‘jooring away up but this does not affect the demand. 
stocks are low with small prospect of accumulating any 
tock until winter sets in. 


Columbus, Ohio. Strength is still the chief character- 
stic of the hardwood market. The demand for all varie- 
ies is good and with stocks fairly scarce prices rule 
rm, Advances on all grades of oak and chestnut are 
xpected in the near future. Quartered oak is in good 
emand and prices are high. Plain oak, both red and 
vhite, is moving well and advancing quotations are the 
ule. Chestnut is strong, especiaily sound wormy. Ash 
s firmer and there is a good demand for basswood, 
‘ther hardwoods are unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. All grades of hardwood are in good 
iemand and prices very firm. These mills are meeting 
he same difficulty as in other lines in securing a suffi- 
‘lent number ot cars to make shipments. The low 
grade hardwoods are sold ahead so far that there is 
ittie chance of reiieving the present strained condition 
of the hardwood market for a long period. Some con- 
racts for low-grade hardwood have been tendered to 
iealers and manufacturers covering a six months’ period 
and longer and the prices have not been questioned, but 
inless the dealer is fortunate he will be unable to figure 
far ahead on his supply, and many of these contracts 
ire still under negotiations. Good grades of hickory are 
very scarce, and the demand, while restricted, fs unsat- 
isfled because of the depleted condition of hickory stucks. 
Low grades of hickory are in good demand with firm 
prices, while good ash is selling freely at the best prices 
of the year, Low-grade ash also is moving satisfac- 
torily and at firm prices. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Hemlock manufacturers are standing firm 
regaiding values. There is really no reason for them 
to do otherwise, for ail their dry stocks are practically 
sold and inroads are being made on this year’s cut. 
Demand is hoiding up remarkably well, in both this 
territory and the East. 


New York. Supplies at mill points are gradually 
diminishing and prices are getting stronger. Boards are 
practically out of the market and retailers in the sub- 
urban districts find their supplies entirely too short for 
current wants. The situation is considered more acute 
than it has been for a number of years, 


Buffalo, N, Y. Another advance has been made by 
Pennsyivania mills, making the fourth during this year, 
the total raise being $2. The base price is now $21.50. « 
This raise is said to be justified by the lack of stock at 
the miils and the heavy amount of orders placed. With 
trade running ahead of the stocks to be had, the onty 
thing that could be done, the millmen say, was to put 
up quotations again. <A large amount of stock is coming 
in by lake and meeting a ready sale at firm prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Inquiries are being received 
in large numbers and orders are placed when possible to 
get the stock or to insure its delivery at a given time. 
Inability of dealers in many cases to comply with the 
conditions of the inquiries is making it necessary to turn 
aside many orders, 


Boston, Mass. No abatement is reported in the call 
for boards. As has been reported for several weeks only 
small stocks of dry lumber are to be had and the holders 
are not anxious to sell unless the full asking prices are 
obtained. For eastern clipped boards the asking price is 
$22.50 to $23. There is little offering at the inside price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The hemlock buyers find the utmost 
difficulty in placing orders that promise early deliv- 
eries. Mills are sold up to capacity for some time, and 
there is an accumulation of business that gives expecta- 
tion of a serious shortage of stocks into next spring. 
Added to this is the failure of railroads to meet the 
demand for cars that is causing a general complaint, 
not only in Pennsyivania, but in Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. Prices are variable. The base of Pitts- 
burgh transactions is nominally $21.50, but $22 is being 
moire genelaily demanded by dealers having stocks to 
sell promptly. 


Columbus, Ohio. The demand for hemlock continues 
strong in every locality and prices are firm. Building 
operations are still active and this affords a market 
for considerable stock. The demand for the better 
grades is especially good, 


POPLAR. 


Chicago. Demand is characterized by more snap and 
vigor than that of a year ago. Firsts and seconds are 
moving with much freedom and the inquiry for common 
is becoming larger weekly. Prices all along the line are 
Steady. Stocks at the mills are said to be hardly ade- 
quate to meet present shipping requirements. 





Ashland, Ky. The demand for poplar is making big 
inroads into stocks available for immediate shipment 
and grades of firsts and seconds and saps and selects are 
short, especially in inch, The call from abroad for these 
items has been very heavy. The rest of the list is mov- 
ing well. Prices remain unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Most grades of poplar are moving fairly 
well and prices are on a higher level than a short time 
ago. Dealers get a good many inquiries at present 
where not long since these were very few. Low grades 
bring more money and the stocks are not large any- 
where. Panel stock is holding back and the prices do not 
compare favorably with former ones, when automobile 
makers bought largely of such material. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are being called for in fairly 
large quantities, with the offerings just about free 
enough to meet the demands of the trade, and with the 
quotations on all but extra wide lumber of high grade 





satisfactory. Intending buyers do not always find it 
easy to obtain lumber in suitable quantities, there hav- 
ing been no opportunity for the mills to pile up stocks. 
For the present their operations are interfered with by 
the scarcity of labor and the threatened car famine. The 
export movement is of moderate proportions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 1 common and better grades of 
poplar seem to be moving much better than for some 
time. The low-grade stock is in as much demand as 
at any other time this year and prices are strong. Pro- 
ducers are sold ahead and the only stock they have been 
able to accumulate is in the better grades and very little 
of that. Worked stock is also going well especially 
beveled siding which has been in strong demand all 
summer. a 

Columbus, Ohio. There is a better demand for all 
grades of poplar and prices have advanccd. Automobile 
factories are buying the wide sizes better and as a 
result they are not a drag on the market. Dry stocks 
remain fairly scarce. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Local demand continues good for west coast 
products. Finish and car material are scarce, in both 
fir and red cedar. The available supply of logs is still 
of such a nature to do away with any ideas the dealers 
may have that lumber will be cheaper a little later. 
Spruce yard stock demand is fair with prices firm. 








Tacoma, Wash. Fir manufacturers report marked 
strength continuing in the market, with plenty of de- 
mand, and say that further advances on some grades 
may be expected. The mills have about all the orders 
they can handie. Fir logs are firm at the new prices 
and there is a demand for all the logs put in the water. 
Cedar lumber logs are very firm at $15 and better—$15 
for ordinary camp run. Cars are giving some trouble 
and the car situation is by no means easy. 





Kansas City, Mo. Fir prices have been well main- 
tained at the level of last month. Demand is good and 
the supply is very fair. Shipments show the effect of 
the car shortage, but are not so much affected as are 
the southern pine shipments. Cedar siding continues 
firm at full list. The demand is not heavy, but the 
supply is so light that virtually all available stock is 
being taken up. Spruce siding shows strength, but the 
demand is not large in this market. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. The western pine market of the Inland Empire 
is reported to be in much better shape than last year, 
both as to shipments and cut. The surplus stock on hand 
is light and with anything like a normal inquiry for shop 
lumber stocks will be pretty well cleaned out. Whole- 
salers who handle the sugar pine and white pine of Cali- 
fornia report that they are having no trouble in disposing 
of all the shop lumber they can get hold of. Prices are 
firm. 


Spokane, Wash. ‘The market continues to add strength 
as each week passes. The crops are just beginning to 
move locally which will soon have tendency to stimulate 
local trade. Throughout the East conditions are becom- 
ing more staple. Local mills in general are shipping to 
capacity, and are finding some difficulty in supplying a 
number of items for which there is great demand. In 
this line common boards and dimension are sought 
most. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. Redwood continues in good demand 
throughout the principal lumber markets of the world. 
Contractors on Panama-Pacific exposition work are in 
the market for about 1,000,000 feet of redwood for early 
use. The market is firm at recent quotations. A good 
eastern demand is reported for  kiln-dried redwood. 
There is a big demand for redwood shingles and the 
association is greatly oversold, although all of the. shin- 
gle mills are running full blast. 





Kansas City, Mo. Redwood has been in better demand 
the last few weeks, and the last week has seen a con- 
tinuance of the lively redwood market. The price has 
not advanced, but the supply of dry redwood is decreas- 
ing and there is every prospect for an early advance in 
the wood. The probabilities are that shipments will be 
very slow the remainder of the fall because of the low 
stocks and the shortage of cars, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 





Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port fell off last week, due principally to 
car shortage. Sales of North Carolina pine during the 
week were slightly larger, the increase being principally 
in 4/4 edge box and other box items and roofers. Sales 
covering these items were made for long-time deliveries 
and constituted generally cargo shipments. The market 
on 4/4 edge box still remains at $16 f. 0. b. Norfolk, 
although 1,000,000 feet sold at $16.25. Eight-inch sold 
from $16.50 to $17.50; 10-inch from $17.50 to $18.50; 
12-inch from $18.50 to $19.25. The lower items are well 
maintained in proportion. Box bark strips are being 
sold at $11 f. o. b. Norfolk. Prices of dressed items are 
well maintained, there having been no changes except 
in the roofer market. Six and 8-inch roofers are still 
in brisk demand, 8-inch stock very much more so. 
Six-inch sold during the week at from $17 to $17.50. 
Large sales of 8-inch were made at from $17.50 to 
$18.50, the general average price for 1,500,000 feet being 
$18 f. o. b. Norfolk. Lath are being sold at from $3.30 
to $3.45 f. o. b. Norfolk. The export situation has had 
another setback by reason of the stiff advance in ocean 
rates on lumber. 


New York. Stocks are well held and the demand is 
as active as it ought to be considering the scarcity of 
assortments. The actual volume of business is not as 
large as appears on the face. Retailers have been ship- 
ping around in hope that they will get concessions, 
whereas wholesalers are of the opinion that the fact 
they are shopping around is creating an apparent de- 














HIS book is of value to every 
user of leather belting. 


It describes with illustrations the 
various steps in the process of manu- 
facturing leather belting. It gives a 
full description of 
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as well as the various other brands 
manufactured by us. The rules, 
tables and other engineering data 
are indispensable to the belt man 
and millwright. 


We want to know that this ad- 
vertisement is being read, for in this 
space for some time to come we will 
have something to say of interest to 
every belt user, and if you send for 
this catalogue now it will assure us 
that you are interested in the sub- 
ject, even if you are not in the 
market for belting. 
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N.C. ee For Rush Orders 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N.C. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 
Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 



























NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Special Agent GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
7 
DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 





We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 
outright all loans we take on. 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 





















Where “QU ALITY” is so necessary as in Wire Rope, 


the best should be specified. 


“MONARCH?” iu 


is unquestionably the best in the world. 





Combines those qualities which insure maximum results. 
Ask for Catalogue “K” 


eew® Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 


Kansas City 
Seattle Pittsburgh 


Memphis New York 520 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















mand which does not exist and helps to maintain 

higher price situation. Roofers are strong and whol: 
salers have no difficulty whatever in disposing of thei 
stocks. Building schedules are well held and mills a 
sold for a considerable period ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The situation regarding cars has be 
growing acute and mills are not promising anything for 
prompt shipment. They accept orders with the unde: 


_ Standing that shipment will be made as promptly as 


possible, but that delays are likely to ensue. Orders ai: 
in good numbers and prices are strong. 








Boston, Mass. The tone of this market is firm: 
Koofers have been selling better and offerings on spurt 
are not large. There is also some delay in getting stocks 
from the mills. For 6-inch roofers there is a fair ca)! 
but for 8-inch demand is active. For the latter $20.75 
being asked in most cases. Rough edge is in far 
demand. 


Baltimore, Md. Last week’s receipts were compar: 
tively heavy. Practically all this lumber has been sol: 
Wholesalers find it difficult at times to get stocks a 
desired, and the range of prices remains high, Box 
makers are still buying freely and builders are active. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The car shortage plays a more promine: 
part in the Southern pine market than any other on 
thing. Generally speaking, manufacturers are up agains 
it for rolling stock. So far as demand is concerne 
representatives say that they are receiving more re 
quests for lumber than they have stocks to fill then 
Assortments at the mills are still badly broken, as man 
wholesalers find to their sorrow when they try to plac 
an order. Yards are buying steadily and prices are re 
ported to be exceedingly firm. 


St. Louis, Mo. The mills have been offered much mor: 
business than they can handle under existing conditions 
and orders calling for immediate delivery have been 
refused. Millmen look for several months of acute car 
shortage, and consequently fear they will not be able 
to get out even half the orders that have been offered 
them. Stocks at the mills continue low and badly broken 
and it will be almost an impossibility to replenish them 
even under the most favorable conditions, on account 
of the great searcity of help. Prices have gone up 
considerably. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market was inactive the last 
week though there was a light demand. Prices have 
remained firm, due in part to the increasing shortage of 
cars. Buyers are taking only stock they absolutely 
need and for which they are paying good prices. Sev- 
eral big manufacturers have practically withdrawn from 
the market while others have put their prices so high 
as to leave them without orders until they shall have 
replenished their stocks, While the demand is dull 
mills are trying to get caught up with their back orders. 


New Orleans, La. Speaking generally, the car short- 
age seems to be growing more severe, though from sev- 
eral points east of the Mississippi come reports that 
cars have been a little easier to secure the last few days. 
Demand is of heavy proportions, with mill assortments 
poor. On some scarce items it is said that premiums are 
obtainable where early delivery is agreed to. High ocean 
rates and lack of steamer room continue to handicap 
the export trade. Rates continue to climb and in one 
instance recent quotations exceeded those of last month 
by 13 cents a hundred. The movement is greatly re- 
stricted on this account, though overseas demand is 
accounted brisk and prices firm. 


New York. Demand continues firm and the volume 
of arrivals is much larger than a short time ago. 
Throughout the list prices are high with no indication 
of concessions. Contractors are in the market with 
jarge inquiries and the larger retailers and wholesalers 
are firmly of the opinion that the yellow pine market 
during the early fall and winter will be stronger than 
for a number of years. e 

Buffalo, N. Y. Mill representatives say that trade is 
large and that the market holds firm. Cars are hard 
to get at the mills, and there is much interference in 
getting shipments out. From advices received there are 
not more than 30 to 40 per cent of the normal number 
of cars and it is said the shortage may last 60 days. 








Boston, Mass. In southern pine lumber a moderate 
volume of new business is reported. Partition has been 
in demand but business is not as active as dealers have 
looked for. Southern pine flooring is in good demand, 
For A rift, 1 by 4 holders are asking up to $43.75 but 
sales at this price have been few. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are so limited that there is 
more or less competitive bidding among buyers at the 
mills, and another advance in quotations may be ex- 
pected before the end of the year. One of the chief 
troubles of the millmen is scarcity of labor, owing to 
the cotton picking season. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The trade never was in better shape. 
While stock is hard to get owing to the heavy business 
the producers are accepting and the difficulty in secur- 
ing cars, under the circumstances wholesalers are doing 
well in securing enough stock to keep their customers 
reasonably quiet. Prices on every item are strong and 
the demand for all stock is on the increase and likely 
to continue until cold weather stops building operations. 
Stocks are very low but the daily receipts seem to be 
enough to keep things moving and, as all yard men are 
in about the same shape and know the difficulty of se- 
curing prompt shipments, they are inclined to make the 
best of the situation and are not complaining. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. All grades of yellow pine are very 
scarce. Several of the large mills of the South are 
accepting business subject to the best deliveries possible 
with no date specified, the car shortage as well as the 
oversold condition making this necessary. The demand 
is very strong, especially for the lower grades of yellow 
pine. All grades are in active call and are likely to 
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‘continue this way for some time. Yards are buying 
freely with the vast volume of trade being confined to 
manufacturing interests. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand continues to exceed the 
cut, though production in the Louisiana belt lately has 
increased to some extent. Prices rule stiff but un- 
changed, Advances upon some items may be expected, 
however, within the next week or 10 days if market 
‘onditions continue as they are. Deficient car supply 
results in a steady increase in the number and volume 
of unshipped orders and a good many of the Louisiana 
mills are accepting new business with the distinct un- 
jerstanding that shipment will only be made in regular 
urn as the empty cars are secured. 








Chicago. A good, steady business is reported, with 
the car shortage seriously hampering the movement. 
Production probably is under normal. Stocks are said 
to be somewhat broken, All grades of lumber are being 
absorbed steadily with prices steady. 


Kansas City, Mo. There have been a few minor ad- 
vances in cypress the last week, but on the whole the 
market is where it was 10 days ago. Mill stocks, how- 
ever, still are very light for the most part and the mar- 
ket has every appearance of strength. There is a dearth 
of select stocks and the prospects are for an advance 
in random widths for factory use even if other items do 
not go higher. 


St. Louis, Mo. The iocal market is in excellent condi- 
tion for the season. Demand and inquiry are increasing. 
Owing to the large and well-assorteed stocks on hand 
shipments go out in good volume and the prospects are 
favorablé for this condition to exist for some time. 
The big dealers will be fully able to take care of every- 
thing coming in. 


New York. As the season progresses demand becomes 
more active for all sizes and grades. There is some talk 
of concessions but as a general rule prices are firmly 
held. Stocks among small woodworking plants and the 
vards are broken and inquiries are coming more rapidly 
for straight car shipments. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand continues fair and prices have 
shown more strength recently than they did earlier in 
the year. The higher price of yellow pine and other 
woods has had a good influence upon cypress quota- 
tions. Mills have a smaller stock on hand and the rail- 
roads are not making prompt deliveries. The reason for 
the delay is the car shortage, which seriously affects 
the mills. 


Baltimore, Md. This wood is as much in demand as 
ever by builders and other consumers, with the mills 
frequently unable to supply stocks in adequate quanti- 
ties. Lath in particular are bringing large returns, and 
the mills seem to be entirely out of them. It is expected 
the rest of the year will be not less satisfactory in 
point of values and with regard to the volume of the 
business than the last few months have been. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is exceptionally good and 
wholesalers have no trouble in placing at good prices 
what stock they are able to secure. Heavy buying is 
general and all grades are going well. The low grades 
are becoming scarce due to the heavy demand from the 
box factory trade. Prices remain firm, 


Columbus, Ohio. The movement of cypress continues 
good and quotations are strong. The advances announced 
some time ago have. been maintained and it is believed 
a still further advance will be made soon. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago. ted cedar shingle values are a little easier 
this week, clears bringing $3.72 and stars $3.34, Chicago 
basis. Demand, however, is reported as being fair only. 
White cedars are still firm at the prices last quoted. 
Lath are steady, both as to demand and values. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Shingles are in limited supply and 
prices hold stiffly to former quotations. Owing to the 
advance in cedar logs the price is expected to be well 
maintained for a while at least. Demand is good for 
the reason that buyers want to get their supplies shipped 
now, owing to the car shortage. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
very strong. 


Red cedar shingles continue holding 
The demand is greater than the output. 
Pleas for prompt shipment accompany every order 
offered. Shingle logs are firm at $12, a high price, 
Wholesalers are engaged in an attempt to break the 
market. Shingle weavers are demanding an increase 
of one cent a thousand in wages and on September 19 
nine Ballard mills were closed. About 400 men are in- 
volved in the Ballard trouble which will further mate- 
rially curtail the western Washington output. 


Kansas City, Mo. Shingles have not sagged any 
within the last week, but the demand has been very 
light. There appears to be a tendency not to buy at the 
present high level of prices and the mills are not show- 
ing any eagerness to reduce the level, Shingles are sell- 
ing about 10 cents lower than the crest of the high 
prices two or three weeks ago and very few are selling 
at that. The scarcity of cedar logs and the dearth of 
cars, lumbermen say, appears to have put a brake on 
the downward tendency of prices and there is not be- 
lieved to be any prospect of any considerable further 
reduction. Lath, especially cypress, are very scarce and 
are increasing in price steadily. Southern pine lath are 
strong at practically unchanged prices. 





New Orleans, La. Low-grade cypress shingles and 
bests are advanced again this week, the quotations rang- 
ing from 5 to 15 cents higher. It is understood that all 
grades are affected by the raises save primes. Cypress 
lath at the same time are quoted up 10 cents. Brisk 


demand and low mill supplies are cited as the cause of 
the advance. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Red cedars are bringing unusually. 
strong figures and the prospect is for a continuation 
of strength this fall, as supplies arriving from now on 
will be considerably curtailed. Demand has been very 
good for some time and prices are the most stable they 
have been in several years. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Red cedars are becoming 
scarcer and dealers say there is no prospect of a better 
supply until the car shortage is relieved. Practically all 
shipments in transit have been placed at the prices which 
have prevailed for several weeks. With the diminution 
of red cedars has come an increased demand for white 
cedar and other shingles that are available and a 
strengthening of prices has resulted. 


Boston, Mass. Shingles are in moderate demand and 
prices are firm. Some of the best brands have been 
marked up but so far buyers have not paid the extra 
price. For cedar extras prices range from $4 to $4.25. 
Some holders will not sell at less than the top price. 
For clears the market ranges from $3.70 to $3.90. Lath 
are firmly held and the outlook favors higher prices. 
Demand is increasing. For 15%-inch the asking price 
ranges from $4.35 to $4.50 and for 1%-inch from $3.75 
to $3.90. 


Columbus, Ohio. The demand for all varieties of shin- 
gles remains good and prices are higher than in years. 
Building operations are still active and this is one of the 
principal causes for the high prices. Red Cedar shingle 
quotations are: clears, $4.05; stars, $3.55 and Eurekas, 
$4.55. Demand for lath is good and prices rule firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Red cedars are scarce and cypress 
shingles are being substituted for them. The price still 
increases but does not affect sales. Red cedars are 
bringing $3.93 and transit cars are called for daily but 
are hard to get. 


MISCELLANEOUS CABINET WOODS. 


The most recent auction sales of mahogany at London 
took place after an interval of about seven weeks fol- 
lowing the preceding sales. Stocks in all hands had in the 
meantime been reduced to the lowest point. As a result 
the auctions were largely attended and all parcels were 
strongly bid for. One shipment of Tabasco, though of in- 
ferior quality, was in good demand and brought full prices, 
ranging from 4d to 8d a foot, giving an average of 
4 31/32d. Several parcels of Panama wood were in 
strong demand. One fine lot of Tabasco logs was sub- 
jected to the keenest competition, the lowest price paid 
being 644d a foot, the highest 1s 64%d, the average being 
9%.d. At Liverpool 19 logs of Assinee wood brought as 
high as.1s a foot. Some Bassam mahogany, though 
detective, sold at good prices. A small lot of Benin 
brought 544d, one lot falling to 5d. Other lots of Axim 
sold at excellent prices, one log with a fine figure bring- 
ing 15d. Cuban mahogany was not in large demand, 
though before the sale concluded some of the wood 
found buyers. 








COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Aside from a few orders for vinegar, kraut 
and pickle barrels coopers find little to do and appear 
willing to reduce prices for good orders for immediate 
deliveries. White oak oil staves are steady at $35 to $36 
a thousand, but red oaks are slow at $30 to $31 a thou- 
sand. Circled tight barrel heading continues in good 
demand, On account of difficult logging many years 
ago northern stave men left Kentucky and some other 
States for Arkansas and the Southwest, and now find 
it impossible to compete for the eastern trade with the 
better staves and lower prices of West Virginia. The 
fact that western coopers are making lower prices on 
barrels for the eastern trade has caused jealousy which 
has extended to the Virginia stave makers, who have 
been requested not to sell to the Chicago trade. A live- 
lier business may quiet these differences. A few in- 
quiries are received for white oak ‘‘cut offs’ of wine 
or whisky grade, also for square white oak heading, 
owing to the great difficulty experienced in obtaining 
circled heading, which steadily continues the most 
profitable to the manufacturers of any item on the 
cooperage list. An unusual demand with firm prices is 
noted for all kinds of slack staves, heading and hoops. 
No. 1 elm staves 28%- and 30-inch are called for, the 
latter delivered on a New York City rate of $12 a 
thousand. Heading and hoops are handled in proportion, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 9.50 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm ed staves, net M 9.52 


No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M..........00- Nominal 5.50 
No. 1. 17-inch kiln dried basswood heading, ~ 

EO Ce CL CE PT Te Pee 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nominal. No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staveS..........0. 7.00 
















Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M. 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M. 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...... 
Half barrel basswood ok nth per - 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. 

Hickory hoops, half barrel,” per a"... - 


10.50 to 11.00 
9.50 to 10.00 


6.00 to 6.50 








Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch... 30 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, ~ M, 18-inch. .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels “46 
Eight patent hoop barrels “46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels 645 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop............ to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.............. 12.50 to 13.00 


Flat ash, 514-foot hoop, per M. 
White oak, oil staves, vie - 
Tierce hoops coccce 
Hickory box straps. 
Lard tierces ....... 
WE EMI, 6 670.450 60 ea ewe cle Wie ive pe Ceeeeces 
EE OO eo 6. a Waa xlewwcendudyewsceeots 





Buffalo, N. Y. The unexpectedly large fruit crop in 
this section has fairly turned the slack-cooperage shops 
away from flour-barrel trade and set them to making 
apple barrels. Flour barrels are dull, though local 
prices are higher than they were, owing largely to the 
slow movement of stock from the mills. 
























































































Why Not Insist on 
Dependable Rove Y 


the same as you do with other ma- 
terial and machinery used around 
your plant? It’s an item of ex- 


pense and should be purchased with 
intelligent knowledge of its dura- 
bility and strength. 


Columbian wd 


is made of the highest grade of fibre 
and under the supervision of expert 
rope makers—men who understand 
the requirements demanded of the 
rope they make and who know and 
appreciate fully the importance of 
using only such fibre as has been 
perfectly prepared and tested. This 
is why Columbian Rope is the 


“Standard for Reliability.” 


Large stocks at Auburn, N. Y., 
New YorkCity, Chicago, Boston, 
and hundreds of distributors. 
Insist on Columbian. 


f Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 


1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass. 





FLEXIBLE STIFF 


CARBO STEEL POSTS © 
set direct in ground 2 
anc 


not to break or bend out “ope. 
Will not freeze or get out a —_— 
Permanent,- Cheap as wood. 





Delta Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
30 Church Street, New York. 





>-YELLOW PINES 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bidg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 























‘ Second hand avi. Belting 


New Seconds and End Pieces. 
Hinds & Coon, ¥2212¢Pentse, Boston, Mass. 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED {{oyu::h< American 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, II}. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - * 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « ° . - 75 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra ch: irge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy, must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


FOR SALE 
WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOD TIMBER. 
Logan County. 

2.000 acres, located three miles Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. Will cut 14,000,000; 75% white oak, 25% yellow 
poplar and mixed timber Well blocked, good logging. 
Price $30.00 per acre. Terms granted. 

Kanawha County. 
9,000 acres, located within 24% miles Chesapeake & Ohio 











Railroad, main line. One solid body. Splendid logging. 
65% white oak, 20% yellow poplar, 15% mixed timber. 
Will cut 41,000,000. Price, $20.00 per acre. Terms 


granted. Good freight rates. 
Nicholas County. 

10,000 acres extra yellow poplar, white oak: in one 
solid body. 75.000.000 yellow poplar, 25.000,000 white 
oak. Price, $45.00 per acre. Terms granted. 

Fayette County. 

3,000 acres well blocked, cut 35,000,000: 65% white 
oak, 20% yellow poplar, °15% mixed timber. Situate 
three miles from Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. Price 
$40.00 per acre. Terms granted. 

Nicholas County. 

16,000 acres finest timber in the United States. Well 
blocked. Will cut 200,000,000, 150,000,000 white oak, 
30.000.000 yellow poplar, 10,000,000 mixed timber. Price, 
$50.00 per acre. 

All of the above described timber is original ioeerg and 
virgin. M qT. BA NTA & COMPANY, 
Staunton, Virg sinia. 
YARD SUPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION. 
Now employed by large cypress and hardwood plant. Will 


consider making change othing but large proposition con- 
sidered. Address “D, 1! care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














Tao fate To Classify 


| Wanted: : 








Quick Returns at Small Cost. 


New Pine Creek, Oregon. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ills. 
Gentlemen: 

We received nearly seven hundred replies to our 
Want Ad for retai! yard managers running only 
two weeks in the LUMBERMAN. 

Yours very truly, 
SUNSET LAKE LUMBER CO. 





No matter what you want or have for sale, an 
advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ment would be of help to you. Let us get together 
and see if we cannot be of service to you, or probably 
you know of someone else who would be glad to have 
our help in securing for them a situation or find a 
better position, one with greater opportunities. No 
matter what you have for sale, an advertisement will 
help you reach the very people who would be in the 
market. If you do not want it known you are adver- 
tising you could give the ad a blind signature, have 
the answers come in care of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and as fast as we receive replies we would 
promptly mail them to you; in this way the matter 
is treated with strict confidence. These small ads 
work wonders. Answers come from everywhere. If 
you would advertise in our columns we are confident 
you would be well pleased with the results. In any 
event write to us and tell us what you want or have 
,for sale, we want to be of service to you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
: Chicago, Il. 

















i 

on 
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MILL AND WOODS CREW WANTED. 

For large white pine mill in Colorado. Sawyers, filer, en- 
gineer, carriage crew, millwright, gang operators, pilers, 
graders, ete. Also woods superintendent and full crew: 
must be competent to take full charge of steam logging, 100 
daily. Vill pay good wages to the right kind of men. 
Steady work. Apply to H. W. WALTHER, 


1530 City Nat. Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 

Virgin timber in Arkansas, hardwood and pine in large 
and small tracts, also cut over lands. Rich black land for 
general farming at right prices. We are owners and owners’ 
agents only. Write us what you want. 

ODELL LAND CO., St. Louis, Mo., and Stuttgart, Ark. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

Practical lumberman, age 37, experienced north and south, 
white pine, yellow pine, hardwoods. Fully capable handle 
buying and selling, all office detail, including credits and 
salesmen ; knows Chicago and central states trade; married: 
temperate, Prefers exclusive representation in Chicago 
and vicinity of high grade responsible mill connection, or 
what do you offer? 

Address “D. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“THE COALIER’S ACTUARY“ 
For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show the 
amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds to 1,100 
tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and apply to 
either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.50, leather $3. post- 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERM: AN, Chicago. 











WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of veneer plant and sawmill. A man with some capital to 
tuke an interest in the business preferred. 

Address “DP. 108, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED RELIABLE YOUNG MAN 
To handle lumber and millwork and assist shipping clerk. 
West Side, Chicago. State experience and salary wanted. 








Address “D. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED ESTIMATOR FOR FACTORY 
Making sash, doors, stairs, interior finish and odd work; 


one who knows from practical experience in the factory 
what it costs to manufacture all kinds of mill work and 
can list quantities trom plans and blue prints. Furnish 
references and state in own handwriting, experience and 
salary expected. ore 

“C. 112," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED ENERGETIC SKIDDER FOREMAN 
Thoroughly tamiliar with Clyde re-haul skidder. Give full 
references in first letter. ADI ily 

KAUL LUMBER CO., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








FOR SALE -OUR RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS 
Now operating and doing fine business in the best city in 
Michigan of 40,000 population. Sales $80,000 to $100,000, 
with oportunity of much more. In excellent standing and 
have good reasons for selling Address 

THE COVE MANUFAC TU RING CO., Lansing, Mich. 


BAUGHMAN’S BUYER AND SELLER 

The Twelfth edition of the handy book for lumbermen 
just out. tevised, improved. See the new side tables. the 
metric system, tapering timber, to figure narrow flooring, 
moulding, box lumber, etc. Five sections each indexed and 
separate work. Every page worth the price of the book. 
The book that talks to lumbermen. not millions, but more 
than seventy-five thousand copies have been sold to lumber- 
men. sound in red flexible red leather, $2.50 per copy 
prepaid; orders mailed day received. Address 

H. R. A. BAUGHMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DO YOU PAY BY THE MONTH ? 

If you do, you should use Cotten’s Wages Tables. Shows 
at a glance amount due for any number of days’ work, includ- 
ing fractional parts of a day. Invaluable for_foremen, time- 
keepers and paymasters. $1.25 postpaid. Catalog of Log 
Tally Books, Log Shipping Scale Bovoks, Cruiser’s Bocks and 
other gg on application. 

EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 








fau Claire, Wis. 


ATTENTION 8B. R. TURNER. 
Anyone knowing the address of B. R. Turner, a lumber 
inspector, will confer a favor by communicating with 
MRS. HUGHES, 1910 So. Spaulding Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED TO SELL HALF INTEREST 
Which to proper party includes management of one of the 
best mill propositions on the —e 
Address ‘D. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











SAW MILL RAILROAD ‘AND 25 MILLIONS | 
Hardwood and hemlock stumpage: plant electric lighted and 
complete: a good going proposition, making money; will 
sell for $120,000.00, half cash, balance terms, or will take 
lumber for entire pay. Don’t answer unless you are a lum- 
berman and mean busine SS. 

Address ‘D. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
if you du oot read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
went in the Wanted & For Sale Department. When in need 
of an employe or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 


Dearborn St.. Chicago 


YOUNG MAN FOR ESTIMATING 
Department, mostly cvuntry bills, some simple plan work; 
sash, door and lumber hovse. Give age, experience and pay 
expected. Apply or address 

THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., 
W. 387th & Loomis Place, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED SOUTHERN LUMBER BUYER 
With mill and buying experience in Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. State age, experience, reference and salary ex- 
pected, in first letter. 

‘ Address “C. 123," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


And stenographer fot retail lumber yard. 
rt 











IE MURPHY LUMBER CO., Urbana, Ohio. 





WANTED- EXPERIENCED CUT OFF MAN 
One who is familiar with blue prints. Steady employ- 
ment; good wages. Address 
“D. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED ENGINEER 
For planing mill. Give reference. 
Address “DPD. 134." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED EXPERIENCED MAN 
To bill out millwork from plans. Confidential. Give refer- 
ences. CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale, Il. 








ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. index to ‘contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











OFFICE MAN FOR LOUISIANA 
In capacity of stenographer and assistant bookkeeper, 25 
30 years of age. Must be thoroughly competent and hay. 
had considerable business experience. Salary $100 px 
month. Good opportunity for advancement for the righ: 
man. Must furnish first-class references with applicatior 
WHITE LAKE LAND CO. 
Address A. L. ARPIN, Grand Rapids, Wi is, 


~ WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT FOR LOGGING 

Department. For shortleaf yellow pine plant cutting thirt 
million annually. Must have had a large practical exp< 
rience and be able to handle railroad and logging operation 
The country is rough and requires the superintendent's tim 
on the work continuously. Good salary for the man wh 
can get results at proper cost. Character and habits mus: 
be the best. All applicants will be very carefully investi 
gated, so only competent men need apply. 


Address “C, 145." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED BY MICHIGAN FIRM 
Young, experienced man of good habits to buy and sel 
northern and southern hardwoods through correspondence 
a good opening for the right man, give reference, experienc: 
and salary expected. Address 
“HARDWOODS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WOODS’ SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 
A thoroughly competent man, executive ability, familiar 
with Railroad and Summer Logging, and Conditions in 
Northern Wisconsin. Permanent position to the Right Man 
for Years to Come. Operation of 15 million a year. Salary 
$1,500.00 per year to start. Don’t answer unless you can 
make good. 

Address “A. 107," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED PLAN ORDER CLERK 
For billing shop orders from plans, detailing, etc. Want 
experienced man only. Write us, giving references, salary 
expected, full particulars first letter. 
FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., Dubuque, Iowa. 

















WANTED MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & BILLER 

One who is capable and experienced in this work. Give 

references, salary expected and full particulars first letter 
Address “W. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For good Iowa town. State age, nationality, experience, 
salary desired, ete. Address 
“Pp. S17’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








YELLOW PINE AND CYPRESS MAN 
Wanted who can stock details, familiar with blue prints and 
can bill special, sash and doors, stairs, ete., into the mill. 
Must not smoke cigarettes or drink. 

Address “B. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 
A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





| Wanted: Salesmen _ 











WANTED SALESMNEN. 

A West coast manufacturer, shipping high grade fir, 
spruce and cedar lumber and cedar shingles, wants repre- 
sentatives in all markets where coast products are sold, To 
reliable salesmen who can get results, will give liberal con- 
tracts. Address ‘WEST COAST MER. 

1040 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED-BETWEEN NOW AND JANUARY IST. 
A thoroughly “aaa sash and door salesman for lower 
Michigan territory. Apply 

ROC KWE LL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED-—-LIVE SALESMAN 
To sell our high grade Red Cedar Shingles and other 
products. Best commissions to those who can get the 
business, 
Address “D. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANT—SEVERAL FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesmen, for large mill in Louisiana. Give age, 
salary expected and full list of former employers in first 
letter. Address “D. 108," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WELL KNOWN CHICAGO WHOLESALER 
Handling southern hardwoods wants experienced salesman 
with established trade in Indiana, Michigan and _ Illinois. 
State experience, salary expected and when you can com- 
mence, References required. 

Address “>. “114,” 





sare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE 
Salesman. Wanted to sell dressed stock, dimension aud tim- 
bers through middle west and small portion eastern terri- 
tory. Must be experienced man and give the best of refer- 
ences. Good salary to good man. In unswering stute what 
experience you have had. 

Wanted, experienced lumber buyer to buy yellow pine. 
One that is familiar with mills both East and West of the 
river. Unless thoroughly familiar with mills in both sec- 
tions useless to apply. Good salary and all expenses to 
right man. In answering state what experience you have 
had. Address P. O. BOX 406, Meridian, Miss. 








WANTED-—ASSISTANT HARDWOOD 
Lumber salesmen, mill 50 miles S. E. of Dallas. State ex- 
perience and expected salary. M. H. GOSSETT, 

Sam Houston Life Building, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Who is familiar with West Coast lumber products; one who 
has thorough knowledge of railroad requirements and an 
established trade in Chicago to represent a large manufac- 
turer on a salary in Chicago. Give full particulars with 
experience and references. 
Address “C, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED SAW MILL MACHINERY SALESMAN 
Must be well recomme nded. 
Address “C, 101," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
Must be thoroughly experienced. For Ohio. Address 
CONSUMERS’ LUMBER CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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